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Kampuchea Support Committee 
Statement of Unity and Purpose: 



The recent invasion and military occupation of 
Democratic Kampuchea by Vietnam came as a 
shock to people throughout the world. Government 
leaders, newspapers, and a wide range of inter- 
national organizations have spoken out in defense 
of Democratic Kampuchea, and there have been 
protest demonstrations around the world. 

Here in the United States prominent intellectuals, 
journalists, Cambodian residents, people active in 
the anti-war movement, and many others have 
voiced their opposition to Vietnam's invasion of 
Kampuchea. Shortly after the invasion over 1,000 
people demonstrated in several American cities in 
defense of Cambodia's independence, and activities 
are underway throughout the country to provide 
information about the present situation. 

The Kampuchea Support Committee seeks to 
serve as a national focal point for this concern. 

Our organization has a single point of unity: We 
support the current struggle of the Kampuchean 
people, led by the Government of Democratic Kam- 
puchea, to restore their country's national indepen- 
dence. In this light we oppose Vietnam's invasion 
and armed occupation of Cambodia. 

Based on this point of unity, we see the following 
as the main tasks of our organization: 

1) to provide information to the American people 
about the continuing resistance in Cambodia; about 
the background of the Vietnamese invasion and the 
role of the Soviet Union within it; about the culture 
and life of the Kampuchean people; and about their 



efforts to rebuild and develop their country prior ti 
the invasion. 

2) to explore all efforts to lend concrete suppon 
to the Kampuchean struggle; in terms of material 
aid, organization of speaking tours to present Cam- 
bodian points of view to various audiences in the 
United States, and campaigns to protect Kampu- 
chea's national art treasures from depredation and 
pillage. 

3) to oppose any attempt to recognize the Viet- 
namese-sponsored "Kampuchean National United 
Front for National Salvation," which owes its exis- 
tence to the Vietnamese invasion. 

4) to bring public pressure to bear on the United 
Nations, the U.S. government, and other organiza- 
tions to deny all forms of aid or support for Vietnam 
so long as it remains in occupation of Kampuchea. 

We will seek to accomplish these tasks through 
educational programs; dissemination of literature, 
films and other informative material; and through 
open forums for broad public discussion of the 
international, regional and domestic issues relating 
to Democratic Kampuchea. 

We welcome endorsements and support from 
individuals and organizations including community 
and student groups, professional organizations, 
religious groups and trade unions. Anyone who 
agrees with the principles and tasks of this national 
support organization for Kampuchea is encouraged 
to join. 



The Kampuchea Support Committee has books, articles, videotapes, films and 
speakers available for educational outreach. Contact the address below for 
more information: 

Kampuchea Support Committee, P.O. Box 1285, Peter Stuyvesant Station, 

New York, New York 10009 
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Democratic Kampuchea 




Introduction 

Kampuchea (Cambodia) went through a 
period of intense war against U.S. aggression, 
interference and domination, culminating in 
complete victory on April 17, 1975. Since then 
a worker-peasant state— Democratic Kampu- 
chea—was founded. The people of Kampu- 
chea concentrated most of their efforts in 
rebuilding the economy and constructing a 
new society where the basic needs of the 
people— food, clothing, housing, health, edu- 
cation and employment— were guaranteed. 

In a period of three and a half years, a great 
amount of economic and social growth was 
achieved. With these advances, Democratic 
Kampuchea began to open its doors for inter- 
national visitors, many of whom reported fa- 
vorably on the Kampuchean revolution. Inter- 
nationaJ opinion welcomed such increased 
contacts with the Kampuchean people. But 
these developments came to an end with the 
Vietnamese invasion of Democratic Kampu- 
chea on December 25, 1978. The Kampuchean 
people are now in various base areas in the 
countryside waging a war of resistance and for 
national independence. 

The developments in Kampuchea have been 
covered in a slanderous and distorted way, 
particularly by the U.S., Soviet and Vietnamese 
media. The following collection of documents 
has been put together by the Kampuchea 
Support Committee to provide an understand- 
ing through direct and indirect reports from 
different points of view about the present 
situation in Democratic Kampuchea and its 
impact on Southeast Asia. 
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[From the St. Louis Dispatch, Jan. 15, 1979] 

Cambodia 

(By Richard Dudman) 

INTaODtrCTION 

(The Pol Pot regime came to power in 
Cambodia by guerrilla warfare, and even 
while It ruled, It apparently stood ready to 
return to the jungle If necessary. And today, 
just 3% years after hostilities ended, guer- 
rilla warfare Is indeed a reality once again. 

(A new regime under Heng Samrin was in- 
stalled by force in Phnom Penh by the Viet- 
namese Jan. 8 while Pol Pot reportedly was 
taung to the Jungle to organize resistance to 
the Invaders. It Is another chapter In the 
centuries-old history of attempts by one or 
another of the peoples of Southeast Asia to 
rule all of that area. 

(Richard Dudman, chief Washington cor- 
respondent of the Post-Dispatch, and two 
other Wes ter ne r s were permitted by the now- 
dislodged rulers to visit then* country Inst 
month in an eleventh-hour effort to present 
to the world an Image of strength and sta- 
bility, and to drum up support against the 
Vietnamese assault. Dudman's observations 
are detailed In this special section. Because 
of the turn of events, this report may stand 
as a unique compilation by a Western corre- 
spondent of what appears to be but a fleet- 
ing moment In the long and tormented his- 
tory of the peoples of this land. 

(The end of this chapter, however, may not 
be w ritten for many years. Pol Pot's first 
actions after he gained power In 1076 were 
designed to reverse history, to turn a land 
that had been moving into the 30th century 
Into an »U -encompassing agrarian, commu- 



Richard Dudman on his 
1978 visit to Kampuchea 



nal society. He drove his people from the 
cities and towns to farm and build In labor 
brigades with primitive tools. His regime has 
been accused of killing hundreds of thou- 
sands of Cambodians In the process. 

(But these actions left Cambodia with few 
If any worthwhile military targets for a mod- 
ern aggressor. The exodus left no major In- 
habited cities, few factories and not much 
of a stand in g army in the Western sense. 

(Cambodia's experiment In Cambodian- 
style Co mmunism may have played out its 
brief role on the world's stage — unless the 
guerrilla-type Insurgency Pol Pot apparently 
has returned to can again be victorious, this 
time against the Vietnamese.) 

Th* Enemy: Vietnam 
Cambodia's leaders were preparing for the 
worst last month while trying to present to 
the world an Image of strength and stability. 
They spoke freely of the possibility of hav- 
ing to abandon large parts of the country, 
perhaps Including Phnom Penh, In the face 
of a full-scale Vietnamese offensive. 

If that happened, they told me they would 
revert to the guerrilla warfare that they had 
fought from 1970 until their victory of 
April 17, 1975. 

I found Phnom Penh and the other cities 
still almost totally deserted— little changed 
In the nearly four years since they were 
quickly and forcibly evacuated In the days 
Immediately after the 1976 "liberation." 
Their capture In a Vietnamese thrust would 
have little but symbolic meaning. 

Although Phnom Penh remained the 
nominal seat of government, the shadowy 
ministries of the Pol Pot regime seemed to 



have no fixed headquarters. The old ad- 
ministrative buildings of the former gov- 
ernment stood empty. 

The officials told us frankly that fear of 
being targeted for execution was the reason 
leaders of the regime generally avoided be- 
ing photographed or Interviewed — or even 
allowed themselves to be identified by name. 

For the same reason, the government re- 
fused to publish a table of organization or 
give the names of more than a few of its top 
officials. 

The leaders said fear of assassination also 
led them to keep secret the details of a 
shakeup of senior government positions after 
an attempted coup last May. They preferred 
to keep their enemies guessing as to who 
held what job. 

Officials spent much of their time moving 
about the country, explaining that they had 
to circulate to maintain close touch with the 
people. But security considerations doubt- 
less figured In this policy as weli^-ln the 
manner of a hunted man who sleeps in a 
different bed every night. 

In short, the Communist government of 
the country it renamed Democratic Kam- 
puchea never really rose above the shadowy 
I underground insurgency that it had been 
before it overthrew the previous, United 
States-supported government. 

Pol Pot and his associates were so secre- 
tive that they did not even call their move- 
ment the Cambodian Communist party until 
September 1077. although It had been 
founded In 1060 or earlier. Until 1077, they 
called It only "Angka," Cambodian for "The 
Organization." 

Now that the worst has happened, in the 



"lighting war, lightning victory" that they 
said the Vietnamese had been plotting all 
along the prospects are that the ancient 
country will once more be torn by pro- 
tracted guerrilla warfare. 

The two-week visit by myself and Eliza- 
beth Becker of the Washington Post In De- 
cember, the flrst by any non-Communists 
since the 1875 victory, may also prove to 
have been the last look by any outsider at 
Cambodia under the harsh and xenophobic 
rule of the Pol Pot regime. The major Viet- 
namese invasion that has now swept across, 
the country began two days after our de- 
parture. 

The notebooks, photographs, and recollec- 
tions of Miss Becker and myself, plus what- 
ever his colleagues may make of the metic- 
ulous notes of Malcolm Caldwell, the 
British scholar who accompanied us and was 
killed In a terrorist attack on our last night 
In Phnom Penh, may be the ony first-hand 
non-Communist record of a short-lived 
regime unique in world history. 

While the visit 1 amounted to a conducted 
tour, with strict limits on conversations with 
ordinary Cambodians and no opportunity to 
speak with any but a few top government 
officials, there was plenty of opportunity for 
observation in tours of 11 of the 19 
provinces. 

The trip produced fresh insights into the 
mounting Cambodian-Vietnamese hostili- 
ties, the evacuation of the cities, allegations 
of genocide, and the nature of dally life In a 
land almost totally closed off from outside 
Inspection. 

In a show of confidence, our escorts took 
us to the border town of Krek,. which many 
Western Intelligence estimates were consid- 
ering to be in Vietnamese hands. Visits to 
two specific areas where Radio Hanoi had 
told of current uprisings found peaceful har- 
vest scenes and a small pottery plant operat- 
ing normally. 

' In one such spot, the Cambodians had set 
out a picnic table with chrome and plastic 
chairs and served orange soda pop and 
cookies under the trees to demonstrate that 
they controlled the area. This was at the 
ancient temple of Banteay Srei, near the his- 
toric ruins of Angkor Wat. 

But this picture did hot come through as 
sharply as the Cambodians had hoped. 

They Ignored or refused our requests" to 
visit other border points where Vietnam was 
.widely believed to hold substantial parts of 
Cambodia. And while we traveled through 
the country, every venture among the people 
was treated as a small military operation. 

On the road, our Mercedes-Benz sedan 
was sandwiched between at least two other 
cars. When we walked through a factory, or 
a rice paddy, or temple ruins, two khakl-clad 
guards with pistols under their loose shirts 
fanned out to protect our flanks. 

Officials warned us against wandering off 
unescorted, even in almost-deserted Phonom 
Penh. They said there was danger— although 
unspecified — even though the few persons 
remaining in the capital presumably had 
been carefully screened. 

When we slipped away several times, be- 
lieving the warnings to be a mere excuse 
to keep us from seeing too. much, the guards 
quickly found us and drove us back by auto- 
mobile to whichever guest house we were 
occupying at the time. 

On one occasion, a guard took Miss Becker 
by the arm and gently but firmly conducted 
her home. 

Our escorts discouraged visits to private 
homes on more precise security grounds. 
They permitted us inside only two occupied 
houses in the entire two weeks. 

When we made an urgent and rather 
formal request to see more homes and speak 
with the residents, on* of the officials con- 
sidered the matter for an hour and then 
replied in sad tones: "You have forced me 
to tell you something I did not want to tell 



you. Our people have been subjected to five 
years of war and much bombing, and their 
attitude now reflects that experience. We 
have to go ahead and explain very carefully 
that these are Americans who come in 
friendship. We are responsible for your 
safety." 

This little speech drew a private comment 
from Caldwell, who was a Marxist and a com- 
mitted believer in the lightness of revolu- 
tion but also a skeptical and perceptive critic. 

"I wonder if the cadres aren't afraid for 
their own safety when they go among the 
people," he said. 

Despite the restrictions the Cambodians 
placed on our activities, we were able to 
gather significant Information about the new 
Cambodia for the first time since the Com- 
munist victory of almost four years ago. 

At one of the few unscheduled stops on 
tours of the country, we Ignored the objec- 
tions of our driver and walked through a 
banana grove to a peasant home. Four young 
women willingly lined up In front of the 
thatched house and smiled as we took their 
picture. 

We saw no sign of the resentment men- 
tioned by the official, there or anywhere else 
in our travels around the country. 

Special safety precautions were taken as 
we approached the border town of Krek on 
Dec. 13. Three jeeploads of soldiers armed 
with a submachine gun and an anti-tank 
recollless rifle accompanied our limousine. 

We took Route 7 southeast from the pro- 
vincial capital of Kompong Cham. At Suong, 
still 25 miles from the border, the word was 
no further stops until Krek. It would be too 
dangerous. 

State Department officials had suggested 
that I ask the Cambodians to take me along 
Route 7 to Mlmot and Snuol as a test of in- 
telligence reports, many of them from Viet- 
namese sources and subject to bias. 

They had predicated that the Cambodians 
would not be able to take me even as far as 
Krek. As we approached the town, howevei 
the area was peaceful and the Cambodians 
were clearly In control. 

Occasional gunfire in the distance was the 
only reminder that the border was just five 
miles away to the east and that the front 
in the shooting war was less than one-quarter 
that far. 

No guns or Cambodian troops could be 
seen except those In our party. Farmers 
were harvesting within a mile of where we 
stood, at the junction where Route 22 heads 
south toward Tay Ninh in Vietnam and on to 
Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon). Workmen were 
repairing the Krek airport landing strip, dam- 
aged when the area was overrun in a Vietna- 
mese offensive a year earlier. The sector com- 
mander whose entire name was Pin, a tough 
40-year-old man with skin the color of an old 
penny, pointed south at the fork and said the 
front was one and one-quarter miles down 
the road. 

How wide was no-man's land? He said 
there was no distance at all between the two 
lines: "We are always engaged." 

Pin scoffed at the idea of Western analysts-. 
that the Vietnamese might be able to take 
Phnom Penh. 

"We have a revolutionary army, and they 
are noble people with correct leadership," he 
said. "Even If the Vietnamese use planes and 
tanks and very sophisticated artillery, with 
the Soviets backing them, our revolutionary 
army can wipe them out any time they 
launch an offensive." 

He described the Cambodian strategy by 
saying that they allowed the Vietnamese to 
advance some distance, offering only light 
head-on resistance. Then the Cambodians 
would bring in their heaviest force and strike 
the Vietnamese from both side*. 

This was the response to the Vietnamese 
offensive of December 197T, when he said 
the Cambodians defeated the Vie tn a m *— 
strategy of "lightning attack, lightning 



victory." 

Pift saM the Vietnamese forces in the sec- 
tor were far weaker than • year earlier, when 
they had advanced to a pott* Just east of 
suong before the Cambodians drove them 
back in the "great victory" of Jan. 6. 

Vietnamese performance since then sug- 
gests that officer Pin either was wrong or 
else was putting on a brave show. Krek, 
Suong, Mlmot and SnuA, all towns In Pin's 
military sector, were 801009 the first places 
reported overrun In the new offensive. 

This casts doubt on other things he said. 
But for what it's worth, he told us malaria 
and venereal disease, which used to plague 
his troops, had both been wiped out In recent 
months. He said Cambodian troops never 
smoked marijuana, "because it is no good for 
the spirit of fighting." 

Throughout the visit, officials denounced 
the Vietnamese continually— as did Radio 
Phnom Penh— as fascists, false Co mmuni sts, 
aggressors, "the Cubans of Asia," "country- 
swallowers," and crocodiles — a "most un- 
grateful animal, which does not recognize as 
master the person who feeds It." 

The foreign ministry official who toured 
the country with us took us to a zoo and at 
one point said, "Come see the Vietnamese 
prisoners." He led the way to a pit with 60 
big crocodiles in It. 

At another time, the official said with a 
straight face that all Vietnamese army offi- 
cers have three wives— one In Hanoi, another 
in Saigon, and the third at the front. He 
complained of a Vietnamese restaurant oper- 
ator in Paris who had the effrontery to name 
his place Angkor Wat. 

The same official told of a battle In which 
the Cambodians could not understand why 
the Vietnamese continued fighting so long, 
until they advanced and saw the dead enemy 
soldiers chained to then- guns. There was 
no supporting evidence of this, and Caldwell 
joined in calling the tale an old chestnut. 

At a dinner given by the foreign minister, 
Deputy Prime Minister Ieng Sary, at former 
Prime Minister Lon Nol's old palace, Ieng 
Sary. told us that for our own safety we 
would not be permitted to go to a "hot 
battlefront." He listed as "hot" Rout* 7 near 
the border beyond Krek, Route 23 in the 
same area, and route 13, which runs from 
Snuol to the border. 

Nowhere In our travels did we see any siz- 
able body of Cambodian troops or weapons, 
and the only signs we saw of Chinese assist- 
ance in the country were two MIGe flying 
over Phnom Penh one day and a line of 56 
Chinese trucks driving north from Kompong 
Som, where a Chinese freighter had dis- 
charged them. 

The weekly Chinese plane between Peking 
and Phnom Penh, a Boeing 707, was full of 
Chinese in both directions, however, giving 
support to estimates that China has 20.000 
advisers in Cambodia 

For their own part, Cambodian leaders 
have said repeatedly that they would aban- 
don the cities if necessary and revert to guer- 
rilla warfare. 



Where Are The Rica? 

In the eyes of much of the world, the 
most Important question about Cambodia is 
whether the now-dislodged Pol Pot regime 
systematically killed off entire classes of the. 
copulation as charged by Vietnam and some 
Cambodian refugees. 

A related question: What has happened 
to the upper- and middle-class city dwellers, 
who were forced to Join In the quick evacua- 
tion of Phnom Penh and other cities immedi- 
ately after the Communist victory of April 
17, 1975? 

Two weeks of questioning and observation 
In 11 of the country's 10 provinces led to 
the conclusion that the Cambodian revolu- 
tion must be one of the bloodiest of our era. 

But repeated Interrogation produced no 




clear answer to the question of "autogeno- 
clde," the term for an alleged methodical ex- 
ecution of much of the entire class of former 
professionals, tradesmen, civil servants, and 
soldiers. 

It seemed evident throughout this re- 
porter's visit to Cambodia before the recent 
Vietnamese attack that the new Cambodia's 
version of C ommunis m had no place In it for 
anyone who wanted to read, write, or even. 
thinir independently, or for anyone who 
wanted to own more that a bare minimum 
of personal property. 

At the same time, the physical condition 
of life may well have Improved for many 
peasants and former, urban workers — pos- 
sibly for the vast majority of the population, 
as the regime claimed. 

The revolution, an unprecedented leveler,. 
had aiade conforming a condition of sur- 
vival. 

Cambodia's revolution, surely the most ex- 
treme In modern history, evidently bad 
forced former city dwellers to adapt to an 
austere standard of hard manu al labor, no 
money, no mail system, no telephone service, 
no books, almost noOndividual property, no 
advanced education, little- or no religion, and 
none of the freedoms accepted or at least 
professed by most of the rest of the world. 

Social upheaval had gone well beyond the 
Chinese precedent at the height of the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution, when 'China 
was in the grip of the faction now denounced 
as the Gang of Four. 

Top officials "whom we interviewed ac- 
knowledged by clear implication that the 
revolution had been accompanied by many 
killings, although they never would give a 
total figure and certainly gave no confirma- 
tion of the estimates of 1 million to 3 million 
often cited by outsiders. 

Thlounn Prasith, the high foreign ministry 
official who had charge of our visit, disputed 
the charges of genocide. He asked how the 
new government could build up the country's 
agriculture and industry if it killed off all 
the former soldiers and civil servants when 
it needed all the manpower it could muster. 

Complaining about critics' emphasis on 
human rights, Prasith said that "some per- 
sons pay much attention to the traitors and 
no attention to the people." He said the West- 
em view seemed to apply the human rights 
standard to "traitors who killed <many peo- 
ple" but to ignore the victims of past killing 
and repression. 

Ieng Sary, the deputy prime minister for 
foreign affairs, did not bother to deny the 
charges. He complained angrily, in an inter- 
view, that outsiders always wanted to know 
about the "6 to 30 percent of Cambodians 
who were well-off before the revolution" and 
seemed to lack any interest in the great 
majority who were poor. 

He said that some killing could not be 
avoided after the 1975 "liberation." But he 
added that, considering the "complicated 
situation" after the five-year war, the Cam- 
bodian Communist party had "solved the 
problem in a good condition" and had 
"avoided many more killings." 

"Maybe that Is not your belief," he went 
on. "But we are responsible and we grasp the 
concrete situation in our country. We carry 
out all our tasks in order to serve the rights 
of our people, not Just the rights of certain 
groups." 

Prime Minister Pol Pot, in his first meeting 
with non-Communist reporters, avoided the 
question with these words: 

"We consider that 96 percent of the people, 
both those before liberation and those after 
liberation, are good. 

"Among the other 6 percent who were 
hesitating, we were able to successfully re- 
educate and recover more than 4 percent-.-.-. 
As for the remaining 1 percent, we do our 
utmost to re-educate them." 

The officials Insisted that mast former city 



dwellers had been Integrated into the rural 
communal cooperatives or industrial work 
forces or "trade unions," sometimes after a 
period of adjustment. They said this differed 
from the Vietnamese system of segregated 
re-education camps for suspect elements. 

But persistent requests to obtain eyewit- 
ness accounts of the mass exodus from the 
cities and the adaptation to life" in the new 
order produced access only to one man and 
one other family whose members had lived 
in Phnom Penh before the revolution. 

Interviewed through a Communist inter- 
preter, with local Communist cadres Usten- 
nlng, they told routine stories of having vol- 
untarily left the capital and made their way 
to a hospitable reception in their present 
cooperatives. 

One of these persons was a man named 
Leng Kry, who was presented to us at a oo-op 
at the village of Preuh Meas in Kompong 
Cham Province. He said he had woiked before 
the war in a furniture shop owned by a man 
named Truong Due, behind Phnom Penh's 
central market. He said he went to work in 
the Sam Peou Meas restaurant and later In 
the Sra Mekong liquor store when wartime 
inflation made life difficult. 

Kry, 45, said he left the capital the day 
after "liberation" because he had heard life 
was better under the revolutionaries. He 
added that he had heard that the capital was 
full of spies and he did not want to be asso- 
ciated with them. 

It took him a week, he said, walking or 
catching a ride in a car or truck, to reach 
the co-op with his family. They took along 
his bicycle and his wife's sewing machine, ha 
said. 

Kry said that from the start he worked 
and ate and attended political meetings with 
the peasants who were already there. 

We neglected to ask what had happened 
to the bicycle and sewing machine. An offi- 
cial said later that Kry probably still had 
the use of them but they now would be 
shared with other members of the eo-op. 

The Phnom Penh family was brought 
forth at the Le Bo cooperative in Takeo 
province, south of the capital. Managers of 
several co-ops had been telling us that half 
their members had come from Phnom Penh. 
But when we asked to meet some of them, 
they always turned out to be away bringing 
in the rice harvest. 

Neth Tan, his wife, Ken, and their two 
daughters, 15 and 17, who giggled shyly as 
we questioned their father in a communal 
dining hall, bad left the capital the after- 
noon it fell. The father said he had been a 
soldier in an engineering unit under the 
former government. 

Yan said he changed out of his uniform 
immediately because he was afraid. (A burst 
of giggles from the daughters at this.) He 
said he took the family to Takeo Province 
because it had been his home originally. 

It took him two years to learn to work 
alongside the farmers, plowing the paddies 
and transplanting rice seedlings, he said, but 
eventually be became a full-fledged member 
of the new society and began taking part In 
the political meetings held three days a 
month. 

He described these as sessions In which 
members discussed bow to build up the 
country and the standard of living and then 
adopted some resolutions about working 
hard to achieve maximum production. 

When we pressed for details of ttee poli- 
tical meetings, his replies grew more formal, 
as if he had been coached. 

Had he been required to engage in self- 
criticism about his deeds as a soldier? "I had 
only to learn the spirit of patriotism, to love 
the country and the people," he said, accord- 
ing to the Interpreter. "I did not have to 
criticize myself." 

How did the meeting handle a case where 
someone had not done his part of the work? 

"Nobody Is against building up the coun- 



try," he said. 

Wasn't there ever a single member of the 
cooperative who was only 90 percent perfect? 

"No, because what they do is for others," 
he said. 

At a third cooperative, named Kandal 
Sung, In Kandal Province, again the "res- 
ponsible members" of the managing com- 
mittee said about half the co-op members 
had come from Phnom Penh. They said the 
evacuees had been immediately mixed with 
the earlier residents, sharing their houses at 
first until private houses could be built for 
the newcomers. 

What were some of the names of those 
who came from Phnom Penh? There was 
some consultation with our government 
escort, and the local cadres finally came up 
with one name: Meach. The officials began 
looking at their watches. 

We persisted: How well did a rich person 
adapt to a new life of manual labor? 

"Even the rich can learn' to build a dam 
or Work on an Irrigation project," said one of 
the committee members. 

Could they name one rich man who had 
come to the co-op and learned to work on a 
dam or help cultivate a field? 

More consultation, and they came up with 
the name of Sam Bath, a merchant formerly 
of Phnom Penh. Unfortunately, he was out 
working and not available for an Interview. 

So much for our efforts to penetrate 
the big question In the minds of most 
Westerners. 

A Nation At Work 
The new Communist Cambodia became 
one huge work camp, but its people clearly 
were not being worked to death and starved 
to death as foreign critics often charged. 

On the bright side, moreover, I found the 
country In the midst of one of the world's 
great housing programs. What will become 
of that program now Is open to question. 

Prior to the Vietnamese Invasion, simple 
but attractive Individual wooden houses in 
several styles were going up by the thousands 
ail over the country to replace the old 
thatched huts that used to become Infested 
with Insects, mice, and snakes and rot away 
In a few seasons. 

I had lived in some of those old-style 
peasant huts while I was a captive of Com- 
munist guerrillas for a few weeks in 1970. 
That experience made It possible to contrast 
the old life In the countryside with life 
under the new order. 

What I found In two weeks of touring Pol 
Pot's Cambodia — under strict government 
supervision but with good opportunity for 
observation — was a regimented life of hard 
work for most Cambodians, leavened, how- 
ever, by much Improved housing, regular Is- 
suance of clothing, and an assurance of ap- 
parently adequate food. 

I did not find the grim picture painted by 
the thousands of refugees who couldn't take 
the new order and fled to Thailand or Viet- 
nam. In this lull between wars, those who re- 
main appeared to be reasonably relaxed at 
the height of the 'busy harvest season. They 
sometimes leaned on their hoes like farm 
workers everywhere. And they often stared 
and then smiled and waved at the rare sight 
of Western faces. 

Workers usually appeared to be operating 
under their own direction. There was no sign 
of government cadres giving orders or armed 
guards enforcing the working hours, although 
Individuals seemed to know what was ex- 
pected. 

The daily and monthly schedule was stand- 
ard throughout the thousands of hamlets 
and villages scattered about the country. 
Whistles blew at 5 a.m. to signal time to get 
up. By 6 or 6:30 a.m., clusters of farm work- 
ers gathered on the road to await an open 
truck to take them to the field to cultivate 
or harvest rice or other crops. Others walked 



In long lines along the road and out along 
the narrow dikes Into the rice fields. 

At 11 a.m., the midday break began, and 
the farm workers headed for lunch at one of 
the huge new communal dining halls. After- 
ward, many could be seen relaxing or taking 
naps in hammocks slung under the houses 
on stilts. Work resumed at 1 pjn. 

There could be no doubt that quitting time 
was 5 p.m. Wherever we were In the coun- 
try, men, women, and children began filing 
out of the paddles at that hour to bathe In 
an Irrigation canal, wash/ clothes, or tend 
household vegetable plots and then head 
for the dining hall once more. 

Officials said the harvest sometimes re- 
quired night work, too, when the moon was 
full. But we saw no work in the fields after 
dark. 

At night, on drives through the country- 
side, we did see children playing and men 
and women, changed out of their dusty work 
clothing, strolling along the road or clus- 
tered around small fires In the yards. 

Black shirts remained the standard uni- 
form, with black pants for men and black, 
ankle-length skirts for women. An occasional 
bright red pair of pants or a bright green or 
polka dot blouse could be seen. An added 
touch of color was the red-brimmed palm 
leaf hat worn by many farm laborers on or 
off the Job. 

In addition to the enforcement of commu- 
nal eating, another drastic changed imposed 
by the new order was abolition of the weekly 
work cycle. In its place was a new 10-day 
schedule, with days off on the 10th, 20th, and 
30th of every month.' 

For two hours or so each holiday morning, 
the workers could be seen attending political 
meetings in mess halls or under the trees. 
These 'were said to consist of criticism and 
self -criticism, followed by discussions of how 
to Improve production. 

Another pattern of labor, observed only at 
a distance, consisted of "mobile brigades," in 
which groups of laborers lived at remote 
work sites for weeks at a time. Our escorts 
did not permit a close look, but the brigades' 
temporary shacks of thatch and sheet metal 
could be seen where crews were rebuilding 
a bombed bridge, making road repairs, or 
harvesting. 

Child labor, appearing to begin at the age 
of 7 or 8, was used systematically, for light 
farm work such as carrying firewood and 
tending water buffalo, as well as for factory 
work. No matter how young a child looked, 
when asked his age he always replied 13 or 
14 if the government Interpreter could not 
supply that answer first. 

Authorities left It .unclear exactly what ed- 
ucation children received under the Pol Pot 
regime. They apparently were taught to read 
and write, but the only classrooms we were 
allowed to visit were in a technical high 
school In Phnom Penh. No books were in 
evidence. The children copied their lessons 
from the blackboard Into notebooks. 

On one occasion, we were driven at sunset 
for a perfunctory look at a small Irrigation 
pumping station. The true purpose of the 
trip became clear when a line of about 100 
boys, perhaps 8 to 12 years old, the leaders 
carrying red Cambodian flags, came marching 
down the road. 

"They are coming home from school." our 
escort said. 

He said they had gone out at 7 a.m. and 
were returning at 6 p.m. Under questioning, 
he said that they had been working in the 
fields as well as studying in the classroom, in 
a combination of learning and practical ex- 
perience. He said he did not know how the 
time was divided. 

On another day, In an unplanned en- 
counter, we saw a similar group of children 
walking along a road, each carrying a heavy 
branch of firewood. The official guide gave 
this explanation of the scene : 



"Cambodia needs Its own technicians. That 
Is why we combine practical experience with 
study, so that when they grow up they caD 
apply theory to the concrete situation in 
Democratic Kampuchea (the Pol Pot re- 
gime's name for the country) . 

"If we sent them abroad to study, they 
would become accustomed to a high living 
standard and would expect the same stand- 
ard when they returned." 

One of Cambodia's biggest achievements 
In these three-plus years was its housing 
program, a sudden mass upgrading of the 
Individual family homes from the stand- 
ard that has existed for centuries. 

At a typical development, carpenters were 
erecting 16 new wooden houses with tile 
roofs, set on stilts In the traditional style 
to keep them above the annual floods. Sim- 
ilar scenes were observed all over the 
country. 

Almost everything needed for the new 
homes came from the immediate vicinity. 
Concrete footings to keep the wooden stilts 
out of the dirt and away from wood-boring 
insects had been cast just down the road. 
The roof tiles had been fired at a neighbor- 
ing kiln. 

Workmen were sawing lumber by hand 
from logs hauled from a nearby teak forest. 
All the necessary tools — saw blades, hatch- 
ets, and hammers — had been made at a 
local blacksmith shop, mostly from pieces 
of old U.S. military equipment. 

In accordance with Cambodia's policy of 
self-reliance, everything was supplied on the 
spot except for two items — steel screws Im- 
ported from China to Install the hinges for 
the louvered shutters and the whetstones 
used to sharpen the tools. 

The new houses are twice the size of some 
of the small huts they replace. The new ones, 
like the old, are one-room affairs, but they 
sometimes now have a small porch or bal- 
cony. Families traditionally use two wooden 
beds, with slats and fiber mats Instead "of 
springs and mattresses. One bed is for the 
parents and the other Is for the children, 
who may number five or six. Cambodia needs 
more people and has no birth-control pro- 
gram. 

Families sometimes hang a cloth between 
the beds to provide some privacy. 

In some places, the frames of new houses 
could be seen going up adjoining the old 
grass shacks. When the new house was 
finished the family could move right in and 
demolish the old one. 

Although small and simple, the new 
houses represent a big upward step for the 
peasants, If a downward step for anyone 
used to a city house with a bathroom, 
kitchen, and maybe air conditioning. 

The new houses probably meant better liv- 
ing, too, for the hundreds of thousands of 
country people who were driven into the 
cities by the five-year war and who had 
suffered wartime crowding and poverty. 

Feeding the People 

Aside from the mounting war with Viet- 
nam, the New Cambodia's first priority had 
been feeding itself. Officials said it had suc- 
ceeded and the country was even resuming 
rice exports. The current Vietnamese inva- 
sion at the height of the rice harvest, how- 
ever, throws all projections into doubt. 

Until the new offensive, the prospects ap- 
peared bright. We saw many new dams and 
canals, parts of a crash Irrigation program 
that is bringing new areas under cultivation 
and permitting two or three rice harvests a 
year in some areas. 

Foreign analysts have been skeptical of 
government claims of a modest rice surplus 
In each of the past two years. They have said 
any exports would be at the cost of hunger 
or starvation at home. 

Refugees', who have accused the Pol Pot 
government of methodically killing off hun- 



dreds of thousands of former city dwellers, 
said the food allowance for those who re- 
mained was far below minimum require- 
ments: 

I saw no evidence of starvation, however. 
My observation of hundreds of ordinary 
Cambodians suggested that they got an ade- 
quate diet. If a plain one. 

Government officials refused access to any 
production or trade specialists for detailed 
questioning about production claims. They 
-likewise refused to permit me to visit any of 
the hospitals or many small clinics they say 
are operating or to interview any public 
health authority. 

Even the most complete figures on rice 
production, health and nutrition, moreover, 
would tell nothing about the human cost of 
increasing food production. This cost In- 
cludes the forced emergency evacuation of 
Phnom Penh and other cities, the strict regi- 
mentation of those who survived, and the 
concentration on agricultural production at 
the expense of freedom to learn, read, travel, 
and practice religion. 

But on the simple question of economic 
viability, this rich agricultural country once 
more appeared to be flourishing atid-poten- 
tially prosperous — at least until the Viet- 
namese Invaders moved In. 

The conclusion that ordinary Cambodians 
were adequately fed rested on more than the 
rather clumsy propaganda efforts of the gov- 
ernment. The few persons I could ask about 
their rice rations replied In Prime Minister 
Pol Pot's phrase and said they "ate their 
fill." 

We often asked to drop in unexpectedly at 
a mess hall at mealtime, but the only com- 
munal meals we saw had been carefully 
staged. 

At lunchtlme at a pharmaceutical plant 
In Phnom Penh, the workers were sitting at 
a lavish meal. Including huge bowls of rice 
and four side dishes, plus dessert. They were 
stiffly picking at the rice, obviously waiting 
for another tour group of "foreign friends." 
Side tables were loaded with bunches of 
bananas and bottles of orange soda pop. 

"How often do they get the orange drink?" 
I asked. 

"On holidays." said a government escort, 
referring to the national days off on the 
1 0th, 20th, and 30th of each month. 

But it was Dec. 22,' and I asked why they 
were getting it that day. 

"We had some left over from the 20th," 
was the reply. 

Disregarding such stage setting, I could 
tell the state of nutrition by the common 
sight of playful small children, sometimes 
running about naked in dooryards in the hot 
tropical sunshine, with none of the listless- 
ness or protruding bellies that bespeak star- 
vation or malnutrition. 

At a shipyard along the Mekong river at 
Kompong Cham, three of the builders, men 
of 54, 60, and 62, looked strong and com- 
petent. One of them said he always ate his 
fill and then smiled as I felt his biceps. His 
arm was big and muscular. 

Hundreds of adults observed closely 
throughout our travels had the alertness, 
yitallty, and spontaneity that suggested genr 
e»-ally good health. 

I saw many pregnant and nursing women, 
wtto appeared to be in good health. The sight 
sremed to refute reports by some refugees 
th&f life is so austere that most women have 
become barren and mothers' milk has gone 
dry. 

Bice Is the heart of the Cambodian diet, 
and the country historically has been one 
of the great rice suppliers of Asia. With the 
war against the old Lon Nol regime, how- 
ever, peasants were driven off the land and 
into the cities. Production dropped, and reg- 
ular shipments of rice from the United States 
were needed to feed the swollen city popula- 
tion during the five-year war that ended 






victory. 

I specialists have acknowledged that 
a* r— ImilUn claim of reviving rice produc- 
es to ttte point of resuming exports would, 
■=-=• be a spectacular achievement. 

at the seaport of Kompong 

• formerly Slhanoukvllle) said Cam- 

. exported 15,000 tons of rice In 1977, 

. at It to the Malagasy Republic. They 

Lve flooding tiad cut back 1978 

. But they said 6,000 tons had gone to 
and 3,000 tons to Singapore none- 

. y^ng the food story, Cambodian offl- 
Is z —' heavy emphasis on dams and irriga- 
c. Water and Its mastery, they said, are 
s keys to solving their food problem. They 
i a» several new dams, including three 
r* :c-;rete structures they said had been 
;- — a crash basis by thousands of 
rtsr* '^sing only hand labor. 

- -■ and related canals have opened 
-t thousands of acres to new rice cultiva- 
■ aad permitted two or even three crops 
•saz In regions where alternate drought 
1 Soodlng had limited harvests to one a 



of the largest of the new dams, the 

or "Struggle," dam, about 15 miles 

of Battambang in western Cambodia, 

Seen an obvious failure, but the Cam- 

-«■-« showed it off proudly anyway. Rec- 

ioods last September washed out one 

^e side of a concrete downstream flood 

L acd two of the 13 huge buttresses that 

the dam Itself had collapsed. The 

> structure, which officials said irrigated 

C acres, came close to giving way. 

The Cambodians attributed the failure 

r inexp erie nce and boasted that their reac- 

HE demonstrated their capacity to learn 

ibk mistakes. 

Qg^talu said that when the fall floods 

■ operators of the dam found that a 

of lift rods were not strong enough 

the concrete floodgates and ease the 

on the structure. 

An official said general flood damage was 

-3Bj as bad in Cambodia as if was in Laos 

icd Vietnam, which have been seeking 

ar^rgency foreign aid. 

"But we don't cry for help," he said. "We 
-:z.'--ze our people and solve the problem." 
We were taken to a rice experiment sta- 
tion in Battambang Province, where labora- 
tory workers tested soil and studied insect 
pests, using Chinese microscopes and other 
equipment. 

Outside, In experimental plots, workers 
tended new hybrid strains, tested them for 
;lrVl taste, and resistance to disease, sun, 
and wind, and recorded the time from plant- 
ing to harvest. Some plots demonstrated the 
effect of various fertilizers and Insecticides. 
Before the Invasion, seeds were sent out 
to other parts of the country. Instead of hav- 
ing an extension service, the laboratory ro- 
tated workers through Its operation and re- 
turned them to their home cooperatives to 
take charge of converting to new methods. 

As usual on my trip through Cambodia, 
the manager of the station insisted that no 
one there had special training but that all 
hod learned from the wisdom of the peas- 
ants. But when I suggested that the chemi- 
cal laboratotry must have been set up by 
someone with formal training In chemistry, 
he acknowledged that to be true. 

Strangely, the station had no reporting 
system on'the use of the seed It distributed. 
When the manager was asked what yields 
were being achieved In practice, he could 
recall but a single report dealing with a 
planting In one province. 

Workers at the station demonstrated a 
simple but ingenious manual rice-planting 
device being produced for distribution 
around the country. It planted six rows at a 
time. When the wooden frame was dragged 
through a paddy, wooden paddles turned 
tiny cups that deposited five seeds at a time 



from six tin hoppers. 

My tour of the vast ricelands, often 
stretching to the horUwn, and the dikes and 
canals dividing the bright green flooded pad- 
dles of young seedlings and the golden fields 
ready for harvest, gave meaning to the slo- 
gan heard constantly in Cambodia: "With 
water we have rice; with rice we have every- 
thing." 

New Jobs, Old Methods 

Agriculture was not everything in the new 
Cambodia, despite the assertions of some of 
the refugees and many outside analysts. I 
saw a wide range of Industrial growth — con- 
centrated more in tiny and primitive cot- 
tage Industries such as brick making, silk 
spinning, and local blacksmith shops, but 
including also a fairly sophisticated rubber 
factory near Kompong Cham. 

The foreign ministry official who accom- 
panied us around the country, Thiounn 
Praslth, said: "The principle of our party 
is to take agriculture as fundamental and 
to have capital from agriculture In order to 
build industry." 

He said the plan called for modernizing 
agriculture within 10 to 15 years and build- 
ing Industry within 15 to 20 years. 

What happens now remains to be seen, 
of course. 

Praslth outlined a progressive industrial 
growth plan, with light Industries, such as 
textile, glass and plywood manufacturing 
already in operation. Later will come such 
heavy industry as steel manufacturing, with 
emphasis on agricultural machinery, he said. 

He spoke of the country's urgent heed for 
labor-saving machinery to permit rapid 
growth; of farm production with limited 
manpower. 

"We have only about 8 million people," 
he said. "In Kampuchea (Cambodia) there 
is no family planning. We need more and 
more people. We would like to have 20 mil- 
lion people In 10 years." 

Cambodia placed a high priority on trans- 
portation In repairing the damage of the 
five-year war. It had to start almost from 
scratch. Most rail lines were wrecked. Includ- 
ing the track between the capital and the 
seaport, recently repaired. Ships had been 
sunk in rivers. Roads and bridges had been 
smashed. Oil and gasoline imports had 
abruptly halted. And there were scarcely any 
trucks or buses that would run. 

Along the main highways, bullock carts 
far outnumbered the motor vehicles. 

Intercity telephone service had not yet 
been restored at the time of our visit, al- 
though makeshift telegraph lines have been 
strung between provincial capitals and 
Phnom Penh. 

Officials said Phnom Penh had cable links 
with Singapore and Bangkok and through 
Peking with other cities of the world. 

Partly to test the overseas communication 
capability, I filed a brief story to St. Louis 
from Phnom Penh reporting arrival there 
and telling of a government disclosure that 
the wartime Viet Cong had its secret head- 
quarters west of the Mekong River rather 
than just inside Cambodian territory as U.S. 
intelligence believed at the time. It took 
the cablegram 2 l / 2 days to reach the POS+- 
Dlspatch. 

One of the most impressive industrial 
projects was a new railway link between 
Phnom Penh and the seaport of Kompong 
Bom. It was designed to cross the Elephant 
Mountains In the south and parallel Route 
4 to the capital. 

Reports that the new line was being built 
were picked up recently by one of the better 
Informed Western embassies In Peking, with 
the added Information that the Chinese 
were helping with the job. 

Other listening posts in Peking had not 
heard of the project and doubted its exist- 
ence. However, I saw long rows of stacked 
cross-ties beside Route 4 and long stretches. 



of the new right-of-way above the often- 
flooded rice paddies, showing that construc- 
tion was, Indeed, well along. Work appar- 
ently had been suspended until the rice 
harvest was completed. 

Only one grader could be seen. Presumably 
most of the earth moving was by hand, the 
same way the new Cambodia built Its dams. 
Whether the Chinese had anything to do 
with the new project was Impossible to 
determine. Neither Cambodian nor Chinese 
officials talked readily about the reported aid 
program. 

Another sign of Chinese assistance was a 
long line of 55 medium-sized trucks on the 
road from Kompong Som to Kampot. A 
Cambodian official said they had arrived by 
ship from China three or four months ear- 
lier. He said they had been serviced and now 
were being driven north to be portioned out 
two_or three "to each cooperative. 

Two tankers, one Chinese and the other 
ftom Singapore, were discharging gasoline 
and oil Into a row of tank cars on a siding 
at .the seaport. The only refinery in Cambo- 
dia wa* severely damaged by American 
XSgjfj&§&& retaliation for the capture of the 
■fpplez by the Ccmbodlans in May 1975. 
5P*" 1 '« n oery has not been rebuilt. 

One of the most advanced industrial 
plants we visited was the rubber factory at 
06 Chamcar Andong plantation near Kom- 
■fJong Cham. Machines formed latex that had 
dripped from the rubber trees Into a white, 
continuous belt. Women with shears cut the 
belt into short sections and hung them on 
a rack that was then rolled Into a big oven. 
Other women, crouched on a platform, 
sorted the cooked rubber Into grades and 
•used power presses to pack it into bundles 
for shipment. 

We also were taken to a relatively modern 
pharmaceutical plant In Phnom Penh that 
made both conventional medicines and 
native remedies, from such materials as dried 
lizards (cough suppressant), pale yellow 
wood chips (malaria), deer horn (vitamins), 
and water buffalo horn (rheumatism). 

In a more primitive pharmaceutical plant 
at Kompong Cham, boys and girls who said 
they were '3 and 14 but looked no older than 
10 were punching out tin pill boxes and plas- 
tic bottle caps one at a time on hand-oper- 
ated machines, using old tin cans and 
shredded plastic as raw material. 

Traditional river boats were being built of 
a teak-like wood at a yard along the Mekong 
River in Kompong Cham. They were 115-foot 
cargo ships powered by 250-horsepower rtiesel 
engines from China. 

Toward the primitive end of the scale was 
a technical high school in Phnom Penh, 
where little boys and girls who looked as 
young as 10 were learning to tear down old 
automobile starters and generators and re- 
wind the coils. 

In a machine shop at the same school, 
children were shaping and welding sheet 
metal to turn out hundreds of DDT tanks 
for use In spraying to protect the rice crop 
and eradicate malaria. 

A Phnom Penh textile mill using 100 Chi- 
nese looms that had been installed before 
the war looked fairly modern and efficient 
as It turned out bolts of cloth — black for 
workers' cothlng, green poplin for army 
uniforms, and red for Cambodian flags, so 
the plant manager said. 

But in the next room, a tiny girl with 
big dark eyes was sitting on the floor pro- 
ducing thread by turning a spinning wheel 
with her foot. 

A scene on Monivong Boulebard In front 
of our guest house in Phnom Penh was a re- 
minder of the make-do nature of Cambodia's 
fledgling industry. 

An old Dodge truck had broken down. Two 
men worked on It for a half hour, then tried 
unsuccessfully to start It by pulling a rope 
wound around a wheel on the front of the 



crankshaft, the way a power mower or our- 
board motor is started. 

When that didn't work, they tried push- 
ing, enlisting a "*'* dozen other men. That 
failed, too. 

Finally, another old truck came along, and 
the men tried hooking It to the broken-down 
truck with a piece of electrical wire. The 
wire broke twice, but at last It held, the towed 
truck gained speed, and the engine started 
with a gust of blue exhaust. 

Our companion Malcolm Caldwell watched 
the backward methods with a mixture of 
puzzlement and admiration. 

Viewing one such scene, he paraphrased 
Lincoln Steffens' remark after visiting the 
Soviet Union In 1919 and said, "I have seen 
the past and it works." 

GOVERNING IN SECRET 

Throughout our visit, we tried to pene- 
trate the secrecy and learn how the 
Kafkaesque economic and governmental sys- 
tem worked. 

The regime Justified Its conspiratorial ways 
in a 94-page "Black Paper" of "facts and 
evidences of the acts of aggression and annex- 
ation of Vietnam against Kampuchea." 

It charged that Vietnam's Politburo had 
sent agents across the border into Svay Bleng 
and Kompong Cham provinces, where they 
conducted secret meetings to prepare to 
overthrow the Cambodian government and 
set up a puppet regime under Vietnamese 
control. 

The book listed six of the alleged con- 
spirators, some of them with aliases, Includ- 
ing a former counselor at the Vetnamese em- 
bassy in Phnom Penh. 

So secret was the government structure 
that members of a factory management-com- 
mittee in Phnom Penh pretended not to 
remember the name of the minister of com- 
merce. At other times, plant or warehouse 
managers gave this official's name as Van 
Rlt, although Western sources had under- 
stood that a person named Chhour Doeun 
held this post. 

An army regimental commander at the 
border town of Krek would not give the 
name of the army chief of staff. There was 
no reply when we asked Cambodian officials 
the name of the first vice chairman of the 
State Presidium, a position ' provided for In 
the published constitution. 

One revolutionary leader who had been 
considered dead by some Cambodia-watchers 
appeared for a boat trip up the Mekong 
River and a drive to Angkor Wat and other 
points with our group. 

Ok Sakun sometimes spelled Sokhun, 
was one of the Intellectuals, engineers, and 
economists who often have been said to have 
been killed In Internal purges. He said he 
worked in the ministry of foreign affairs. He 
mentioned Hu Nlm, minister of information 
and Hou Yuon, minister of the Interior, com- 
munal reforms and troops, as other persons 
who were still active in the government al- 
though believed In the West to be missing or 
dead. Their fate now is uncertain. 

Obtaining a few names was difficult 
enough. Getting to meet them was nearly 
Impossible. Despite repeated requests, I was 
not permitted to meet any high officials ex- 
cept Prime Minister Pol Pot, probably the 
top government leader, and leng Sary, dep- 
uty prime minister for foreign affairs. 

I had asked to meet most of the known 
officials, a total of about 10, Including two 
French-educated sisters who are married to 
Pol Pot and leng Sary and held important 
positions In their own right. Both are under- 
stood to speak English. 

I asked in vain to meet the former head 
of state, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, who 
managed the country's tightrope neutrality 
policy until he was ousted In a coup in 1970 
and then Joined the Communists' popular 
front as nominal leader of a provisional rev- 
olutionary government. 



Officials said he had been refusing all re- 
quests by visiting delegations who wanted to 
see him. Besides, he probably was traveling 
around the country, they said. 

When the Vietnamese swept across the 
country, Sihanouk took refuge In Peking and 
later went to the "United Nations In New 
York to represent the Cambodians In opposi- 
tion to the Vietnamese. 

My request for a table of organization of 
both the government and the Cambodian- 
Communist Party was made on the first day 
of the visit. Foreign specialists were not sure 
of the makeup or order of rank of members 
of the Cambodian Central Committee or 
Politburo. 

I understood officials to have promised to 
provide both lists. When they were not forth- 
coming, I asked leng Sary for them. 

"If we were the United States, France or 
Britain, we could publish this kind of infor- 
mation," he said. "But In Kampuchea during 
the last three years there have been many 
moves, many developments. 

"Frankly, we do not want to publish the 
Information because we do not want the 
Vietnamese to hunt down our leaders. We 
publish names only If very necessary." 

His comments may have been prophetic, 
given subsequent developments. leng Sary 
himself asked for political asylum In Com- 
munist China. 

leng Sary noted that the Cambodian Com- 
munist Party was formed 18 years ago but 
remained secret until two years ago. 

Although the leadership was shadowy, offi- 
cials did provide some information about the 
country's political organization. 

The basic economic and social unit was the 
cooperative, a communal organization that 
held the land, tools, vehicles, and most other 
property. It organized the work In the fields, 
kilns, foundries, and other workshops that 
provide for most of the cooperative's needs. 

Families lived in individual houses except 
for mobile work brigades and young, unmar- 
ried men and women, who lived In segregated 
dormitories. Meajs were always served com- 
munally, often in big dining halls at tables 
for seven or eight persons. 

Officials said the individual cooperatives, 
which may have Included 100,000 persons or 
more, operated under the direction of pro- 
vincial and regional committees. 

Each committee included a chairman and 
Individuals who were In charge of produc- 
tion, agriculture, industry, social affairs, 
health, and trade. But the decisions were 
taken collectively. 

They were vague about how members of a 
committee were selected. 

A similar committee operated at the na- 
tional level. At each level, decisions were 
made by committee; even the army was said 
to be run by a committee. The committees 
always had an odd number of members, to 
avoid an even split, officials said. 

At the top of the hierarchy was Prime Min- 
ister Pol Pot, who also was secretary general 
of the Cambodian Communist Party. 

Officials made much of the fact that Pol 
Pot was perhaps the only national leader in 
the world whose picture was not seen fre- 
quently In public places. Not one picture of 
the prime minister was seen except in a prop- 
aganda Sim, where he was seen repeatedly, 
with a big smile, working alongside the field 
hands. 

The reason given was that Cambodi had 
no need for a .cult of personality. But his offi- 
cial biography, printed in English, seemed 
Intended to build his image. It said he "has a 
a large spirit of union, shows revolutionary 
optimism, is deeply and firmly confident In 
the people, the masses, especially in the poor 
peasants, (and) likes to live and work in the 
calm." 

He will have need of all those qualities if 
he has, Indeed, gone underground to lead a 
new guerrilla war against the Vietnamese 
invaders. 



And it should help not to have copies of 
his picture spread all over the country. 

A Night or Terror 

Gunshots shattered the stillness of the 
almost deserted city of Phnom Penh. The 
time was 13:56 a.m. on Dec. 23. It was the 
start of s three-hour ordeal for Elizabeth 
Becker and me, the first two American Jour- 
nalists to visit Cambodia since the Com- 
munist takeover nearly four years ago. 

The third Westerner in the party, Malcolm 
Caldwell, 47, an economist who specialized 
in Southeast Asia, did not make it through 
this ordeal. He was shot to death. The three 
of us were targets of a terrorist attack, an 
apparent effort to embarrass the government 
of Cambodia. 

Caldwell, Miss Becker, a reporter of .the 
Washington Post, and I had completed our 
two-week visit. We. were preparing to leave 
the country, which Miss Becker and' I would 
write about for our newspapers. We were 
scheduled to fly to Peking the next afternoon 
and then on to the United States. 

The terrorists struck when we were sleep- 
ing In a government guest house in Phnom 
Penh. 

Miss Becker was the first to see one of the 
intruders. Awakened by the first shots, she 
stepped out of her first-floor room to find 
herself face to face with a young Cambodian 
armed with a pistol and submachine gun 
and wearing an 'ammunition harness. 

He pointed the pistol at her. She screamed, 
"No, don't!" ran into her room, slammed 
the door, and hid in the bathroom. Crouched 
in the tub, she heard sandaled footsteps 
climbing the stairs to the second floor. 

In my second-floor bedroom, I awoke at 
the first shots, turned on my light, and 
checked the time. From my window, I could 
see shadowy figures running back and forth 
outside the garden wall In the dim glow of 
the streetlights. 

Thinking that the guards had detected a 
prowler, I stepped into the hall for a better 
look. A young man with the same weapons 
later described by Miss Becker was Just go- 
ing out the double doors at the back of the 
building into a servants' area. 

He seemed to motion for me to get out of 
the way. His gesture made me think he was 
one of the household guards, and It occurred 
to me that he had been quick to arm him- 
self in an emergency. 

The young man went out of sight, and 1 
stepped through the screen door onto a 
front balcony for a better view of what was 
happening in the street. I saw several figures, 
apparently guards, at least one of them carry- 
ing a pistol. 

Returning to the hallway, I stepped across 
to Caldwell's room and knocked. He came to 
the door. The light was on and he was fully 
dressed. We consulted briefly and decided we 
should stay In our rooms with the lights out. 

As I began to head for my room, the In- 
truder reappeared at the rear doors, pointed 
his pistol at me from a distance of about 20 
feet and fired. The bullet must have come 
close. 

I ran Into my room and slammed the door, 
standing at one side, where I was shielded by 
the masonry wall. Two more shots ripped 
through the wooden door. 

After a moment, there were three or four 
more shots. That must have been when Cald- 
well and the gunman were killed, but I was 
not to know the outcome until nearly three 
hours later. 

I flipped out the lights, ran around the bed, 
and lay on the floor, trying to get under the 
bed. I could hear someone moving in the 
house and thought at any moment someone 
would come In to finish me off. I had no Idea 
whether my two colleagues were alive or dead. 

When the house seemed to go silent after 
a few minutes, I got to my knees and peered 
out the window. I could see more figures flit-* 
ting back and forth outside the wall. I tip- 



toed across the room and turned off the noisy 
air conditioner, then silently placed a chair 
by the window and sat watching. 

As the minutes passed, I decided that the 
government must have been overthrown in 
a coup. Officials had told us of an attempted 
coup last May. Why else didn't guards come 
In to check out the grounds and the house? 
If that had happened, I knew no authority 
that could protect us and get us out of the 
country. 

Silently, I opened the zipper of my bag and 
took out a Tiger Milk bar to munch In hopes 
the nourishment would give me energy and 
a dose of courage. 

It was a time of tension and fear but also 
one of regret and decision. I was frightened. 
Eight years earlier, when Communist guer- 
rillas had captured me not many miles from 
where I sat, I had found it almost a lark, ask- 
ing how lucky a reporter could be to find 
himself, safe for the moment, with a unique 
opportunity to view the other side of the 
Vietnam war. 

This time, It Just seemed foolhardy and 
dangerous, one more test of luck that I didn't 
need. I hated myself for putting my wife and 
daughters through a siege of anxiety once 
more. I decided never to undertake any more 
hazardous assignments for the Post- 
Dispatch. And I decided if I got out of this 
one alive I would "take two weeks off for a 
Caribbean vacation with my wife. 

An hour and a half went by. Suddenly 
there was a fresh burst of activity in the 
street. I heard the click of weapons being 
cocked. Additional figures appeared from 
both directions and six or eight men filed 
rapidly through the front gate, into the yard 
and into the house. I could hear them down- 
stairs and see their shadows against the 
garden wall. 

There was a crash of glass shattering, then 
a sound of broken glass moving across 
cement, as if someone was slowly sweeping 
or dragging something. 

A few minutes later, I heard steps on the 
stairs, then a rap at my door. I saw nothing 
to do but open it. I recognized the three men 
who stood there as a security man from the 
foreign ministry and two guards. They 
clapped me on the shoulder as if to say they 
were glad to find me all right. 

They seemed to be trying to reassure me. 
I understood them to be trying to say In sign 
language that Miss Becker and Caldwell also 
were all right. After checking the bathroom 
and closets, they gestured that I should re- 
main in the room until someone rapped 
again. 

There was another wait of an hour and a 
quarter. I could hear movement in the house, 
with an occasional rap on another door, as 
if they were checking out the entire building. 
I passed part of the time by making 
notes of everything I had seen and heard 
to that point. Then I thought of trying to 
finish a novel I had been reading but 
dropped that idea when I picked up the 



book and was reminded of the title. It was 
John D. MacDonald's "One Monday We 
Killed Them All." 

At 3:45 a.m., one of the government's 
Mercedes-Benz limousines pulled In front 
of the house. A figure got out and walked 
quickly Into the house and up the stairs. 
There was another rap at my door. 

It was Thlounn Praslth, the senior for- 
eign ministry official who was in charge of 
our visit. The usually dapper man looked 
stricken and bone-tired. He took me by the 
hand and led me to a couple of chairs. 

"Miss Becker is all right, but Mr. Cald- 
well Is dead," he said. "I think you must 
come and see." 

Stepping into the hall, I could see the 
dead gunman sprawled across the threshold 
of the open door of Caldwell's bedroom, 
the weapons beside him. 

Walking a few steps farther, I could see 
Into the lighted room. Caldwell lay on his 
back on the floor beside the bed, his eyes 
staring, his face ashen. Blood from wounds 
of the thighs and body soaked his clothing. 

The official asked Miss Becker also to 
view the bodies. 

I told Praslth, "I think I must take a 
picture." He said his people would photo- 
graph the scene and asked us to pack our 
things so that we could be moved to an- 
other house. 

We drove a few doors to another govern- 
ment house, where we had discussed our 
program with officials on the first day of 
our visit. At Prasith's request, we recorded 
and typed statements of what we had seen 
and heard. 

Praslth told us he had been Informed 
that the gunman had shot himself. (I 
learned later that Cambodian authorities 
Informed the British government that Cam- 
bodian government forces had killed the 
gunman.) 

He said another Intruder had been cap- 
tured and . a third had escaped. He said 
there had been three casualties on the gov- 
ernment side: two servants wounded, ap- 
parently when the first terrorist shot his 
way In through the back door, and one 
soldier killed. 

Praslth described the shooting as "a 
political act to discredit us in the world," 
and to "show that we cannot protect our 
friends." He said the terrorists knew that 
the visit of the first three Westerners to 
Cambodian was a significant one and that 
Cambodia's reputation In the world would 
be greatly damaged If they were assassinated. 
Only days later that Cambodian regime 
would be driven into hiding by a Vietna- 
mese assault. 

Cambodian Foreign Minister Ieng Sary, In 
a brief ceremony before we drove to the 
airport with Caldwell's body to catch the 
weekly Chinese plane to Peking, gave the 
same explanation. He called Caldwell a 
friend of Democratic Kampuchea, the offi- 
cial name of the country, and said the 
scholar had been working to improve 



relations between Cambodia and the rest 
of the world. 

Ieng Sary said sadly that, the visit had been 
intended to present to the world the "con- 
crete situation" In his country but that the 
terrorist Incident had "cast- a very dark 
cloud" on this effort. 

The Cambodian government later attrib- 
uted the terrorist act to Vietnam, its enemy 
in a current war in which there was a tem- 
porary lull at the time of our visit. 
Questions remained: 

Were the terrorists trying to kill all three 
of us, or was Caldwell the main target? If 
it was only Caldwell, that would explain 
why the gunman did not fire at Miss Becker 
and why he did not follow me into my room. 
Caldwell, moreover, was known as a friend 
of Cambodia, while we were recognized as 
disinterested Journalists. 

How could the terrorists have gained ac- 
cess to the guest house at 22 Monivong Bou- 
levard in the heart of rtmom Penh, part of a 
government complex that should have been 
one of the most f\eavlly guarded spots in the 
country? Praslth said there had been three 
guards on duty /it all times, armed with 
pistols worn una*? their shirts. 

Why the delay of 90 minutes before gov- 
ernment forces entered the grounds to secure 
the house and check oa our welfare? Why 
the additional 75 minutes before we were 
permitted to leave our rooms and learn what 
had happened? Praslth showed annoyance at 
the way the incident had been handled. He 
said he had not been notified until 2:80 
a.m. 

Was it in any sense an inside Job? Plan- 
ning the attack and entering the complex 
would have been difficult without help from 
jsomeone trusted by the government, espe- 
cially for an armed man in unusual dress. 
Miss Becker noted that he wore a black T- 
shirt and a baseball cap like those worn by 
American soldiers. 

Was there any scene-setting before Miss 
Becker and I saw the bodleB? She reported 
afterward that she had heard the sound of 
something heavy being dragged down the 
stairs and thought she had seen a stain 
where someone had tried to wipe up blood 
on the first floor. 

Finally, was there any possibility that the 
government could have arranged the at- 
tack? A dispatch from Hanoi later reported 
that Caldwell had recently turned against 
Cambodia and conjectured that the govern- 
ment may have wanted to prevent what they 
feared would be an adverse report. 

This seems out of the question. The Cam- 
bodian government had everything to lose 
from the Incident. If for some unaccountable 
reason the authorities had wanted us killed, 
they could have contrived an accident or 
ambush to kill us all. And from lengthy 
conversations with Caldwell up to a few 
hours of his death, I know that he remained 
fully sympathetic to the Cambodian revolu- 
tion. 
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Kampuchea, Three \ears Old 

For the First Time, a Glimpse of How Life Has Been Transformed by 
the Communist-led Revolutionaries of What Was Formerly Cambodia 



In late March and early April, a group 
of Yugoslav journalists toured Kampu- 
chea, formerly Cambodia, and then 
Vietnam. Their report on Kampuchea is 
the first by professional journalists since 
the Communist forces took Phnom Penh 
three years ago. Some of their films have 
appeared on CBS news but these excerpts 
from the Belgrade newspaper Politika are 
the first written account to appear in the 
American press. 

It should be kept in mind that although 
Yugoslavia is also ruled by a Communist 
Party, in many ways Yugoslav thinking is 
far from that of the Kampuchean Com- 
munists; suspicions that a note of irony is 
intended in some statements may well 
bejustified. — J.S. 

Phnom Penh. Before Lon Nol's 1970 pro- 
American coup against Prince Sihanouk, 
Phnom Penh had between 500,000 and 
600,000 inhabitants. During the war, 
people poured into the cities as a result of 
social pressures and the American bomb- 
ing. By the time the liberation forces en- 
tered in 1973, the population of Phnom 
Penh had reached about two million, in 
the opinion of most foreigners. 

The population is now officially about 
200,000, but as far as we could see there 
were lights in at most every fifth or sixth 
house, so it is hardly likely that the city is 
inhabited by more than 20,000 people, 
including soldiers. 

The National Bank building lies in 
ruins; our guides told us it was destroyed 
two days after the liberation of the city in 
the course of repeated enemy diversionary 
attacks. The bank's safes are buried under 
piles of rubble. Whether they are full or, 
as is more probable, empty, is a matter of 
no concern: Kampuchea has abolished 
money as a means of exchange. 

The door of the post office where three 
years ago the last dispatches of foreign 
correspondents were transmitted around 
the world is now covered with an iron 
screen. Desks are dusty and sparrows fly 



through the silent ventilators. 

Scenes of destruction alternate with re- 
paired or undamaged objects and build- 
ings. In front of an empty villa, its yard 
overgrown with weeds, stands a battered 
old abandoned schoolbus, but nearby 
workers bustle past the wavy palms on the 
broad avenues and trim the grass. Along 
with their shovels and canteens, some of 
the workers carry guns, carelessly thrown 
over their shoulders. 

In a tailor shop amidst the half-de- 
stroyed cupboards lay a pile of half-sewn 
caps. Yet later we saw a group of young 
women carefully whitewashing the walls 
of one of the recently re-opened factories. 
Industry is beginning to function again — 
but a majority of the workers are new. 

We heard several reasons for the evacu- 
ation of Phnom Penh and the country's 
other cities. One was that it was difficult 
to feed the people in postwar conditions. 
A second suggested that the removal of 
the inhabitants made it possible to destroy 
the foreign intelligence network, chiefly 
American, which was attempting to 
obstruct the consolidation of the new 
regime. A third asserts that there were 
about three million people in Kampu- 
chea's cities at the time of the liberation 
"who ate a lot and didn't do a stitch of 
work." Our hosts stated that the city 
dwellers were involved in delinquency, 
criminality, speculation, prostitution and 
decadent behavior. 

Now, our hosts told us, between two 
and a half and three million people who 
were in the cities at the time of the 
liberation are alongside the "poor and 
lower-middle peasants," in the rural co- 
operatives, in the rice fields, digging 
canals and building dams and irrigation 

We visited the Leay Bo cooperative, not 
far from the dusty city of Takeo, in 
southern Kampuchea. It contains, we 
learned, about 10,000 people divided into 
work brigades. Superficially, the coopera- 
tive resembles a Chinese commune, 
because the political terminology em- 



ployed by officials is similar. Nevertheless 
the. differences are substantial. 

While Chinese communes employ a 
system of payment according to work, in 
these cooperatives work-related payments 
have been eliminated. Complete equality 
prevails: every member of the cooperative 
receives one black Unen suit of clothes 
from the state every year. According to 
our guides, each person receives one third 
of a ton of rice annually. This more or less 
coincides with the statement of Prime 
Minister Pol Pot that every Kampuchean 
receives 312 kilograms of rice a year. 
Every member of the coop receives six 
kilograms of salt a year. We didn't get the 
impression that the Kampuchean country- 
side is suffering any food shortages; rice is 
undoubtedly ample in this land rich in 
water and canals, and fish is similarly 
abundant; the climate assures that any- 
thing planted has to bear fruit, so there 
are also plenty of vegetables. The cooper- 
ative exchanges goods with other coopera- 
tives on the basis of prices set by the state. 

During our talk with activists of the 
cooperative, the women sat on one side 
and the men on the other. The atmos- 
phere was, to put it mildly, very solemn, 
perhaps because we were the first for- 
eigners to come there; we had consider- 
able difficulty persuading the women to 
smile when we took pictures. 

The conversation was held in the dining 
room, a newly constructed teakwood 
building with air circulating through the 
windows — which we hadn't expected to 
find. We were told that 650 people eat 
there and similar buildings existed else- 
where in the cooperative. 

When we visited a village primary 
school, a geography class was in session 
for boys and a Khmer language class for 
girls. The teacher we were introduced to 
had never taught before: she had taken 
her present job as her party task. Obe- 
diently responding to her instruction, the 
children sang the song "The Rich Green 
Harvest in Kampuchea" for us. 



"We are educating our technicians and 
th rou gh them we are raising our technical 
level," Prime Minister Pol Pot had told 
us in a two-hour interview. "They 
:i--..:.ra:e in production, they obtain 
concrete knowledge, positive and nega- 
tive, which allows them to make progress. 
At the same time, this type of education 
can follow a definite curriculum; after 
they complete it, the technicians can 
finish their studies, even abroad in friend- 
ly countries." 

He also said that the literacy rate is 
100 percent, a network of clinics has been 
established in the villages and coopera- 
tives and malaria has been 90 percent 
eradicated. Crafts, he explained, will 
foster "an orientation toward industrial- 
ization" in the cooperatives. 

One of the most impressive aspects of 
Kampuchea is the construction of huge 
projects such as dams and complex irri- 
gations systems. One dam site we visited 
had a workforce of 20,000. Many of those 
working at the dozen or so dams we 
visited were in the 900-1,200 member 
"mobile brigades." We were told that 
these brigades were comprised of young 
volunteers eager to help build their coun- 
try. Most of the men and women in them 
are between 19- and 29-years old. They 
live in open-air shelters and often after 
finishing one project they move to 
to another. Among those we met were 
young former bonzes (Buddhist monks) 
and students from the now-suspended 
high schools and universities who, carried 
away by enthusiasm for their work, were 
forgetting their French but acquiring 
other skills. 

At many of these construction sites, as 
in the rice fields, we saw small children 
working away. In fact, in the course of 
our travels through villages we often met 
boys and girls with spades and shovels 
instead of schoolbags in the morning. 

At the Trapaing Tmar dam site, not far 
from Siem Reap, a city which gained fame 
during the war of liberation, we were told 
that former city-dwellers make up about 
30 percent of the workforce. The con- 
struction crews work from 6 A.M. to 
10:30 A.M. and from 1:30 to 5:30 in the 
afternoon. They have three free days a 
month, when there are lectures and 
discussions of work problems. At the 
project they may even become engaged 
and marry, with the consent of the 
leadership. The brigaders communicate 
with friends and relatives by means of 
local couriers who carry letters; Kampu- 
chea currently has no internal postal 
system. 

Some supervisors of the work groups 
were armed, although that was not a 
striking phenomenon. Many people in 
Kampuchea engaged in physical labor 
carry guns; this is probably a carryover 



from the revolutionary days and it is also 
possible that the army has its own produc- 
tion units which help the civilian workers. 

The emphasis on increasing rice pro- 
duction appears to have two basic ration- 
ales. One is economic, although that 
sounds illogical in a country which has 
abolished money. Nevertheless, rice is still 
the chief product which Kampuchea can 
sell abroad to earn money for machinery 
and technical equipment. The other 
rationale is strategic: Pol Pot has ex- 
pressed the hope that the Kampuchean 
population will quickly grow to 15 or 20 
million people (it is presently about seven 
or eight million). More people, naturally, 
require more food. 

The new Kampuchean regime has five 
distinctive revolutionary characteristics. 

One is the continuing and substantial 
revolutionary secrecy. Although the Com- 
munist Party, which led the revolution, 
publicly revealed its existence last fall, 
only a small number of its leaders is 
known. When speaking, Kampuchean 
Communists habitually use quiet tones, 
almost a half-whisper. In our travels from 
province to province, on our long journey 
through roadways in unbearable heat, we 
were efficiently transferred from hand to 
hand with the help of some secret and 
barely noticeable communications. 

A second significant characteristic of 
the new regime is the absence of any civil 
government aside from the National 
Assembly. There are no district or pro- 
vincial assemblies nor executive organs. 
Administrative affairs and political mo- 
bilization are the responsibility of the 
party committees. The size of the party 
committees does not appear to be pro- 
portional to the number of workers in a 
given establishment or to the number of 
inhabitants in the locality. One small fac- 
tory in Phnom Penh has a party 
committee of seven people for 300 
workers. The party committee in the 
Kampong Som harbor, with about 6,000 
workers, has only five members and it is 
directly responsible to the Ministry of 
Communications . 

With the exception of unions on the 
factory and enterprise level, there are no 
cultural, technical, military, sport, hu- 
manitarian, professional or other organi- 
zations in Kampuchea. Our hosts ex- 
plained that because there are only two 
classes in the country, peasants and 
workers, it isn't necessary to establish spe- 
cial social-political organizations, except 
for the Communist Party, which directly 
administers all affairs. Workers are organ- 
ized in unions, peasants in cooperatives; 
that is sufficient for the system to function, 
function. 

The third characteristic of the regime 
which struck us — probably because we 
expected a highly-organized system of 



political indoctrination — is the absence, 
even in mild form, of political indoctrina- 
tion. According to our hosts, not one 
Marxist-Leninist work has been translated 
into Khmer during the three years since 
the liberation. There is no time for theory 
now, they say. We got the impression that 
ideological-political work is undeveloped 
at the grassroots level. When asked what 
political topics they had discussed recent- 
ly, workers responded that they talked 
about national defense and fulfilling 
the production plan. 

The political terminology in official use 
is closest to the Chinese. There is no 
doubt that Mao Tse-tung's ideas, parti- 
cularly in his works written during the 
Chinese revolution, inspired the political 
and ideological thought of Pol Pot. It is 
also certain that the strategy and tactics of 
the Kampuchean liberation army, espe- 
cially in the final operations surrounding 
the cities with the support of the rural popu- 
lation, indicate a significant application 
of the experiences of the Chinese revolution 
to the concrete conditions of Kampuchea. 

The fourth noteworthy characteristic of 
this society is the principal of egalitarian- 
ism, really "collective socialism." The 
absence of commercial relations or of any 
kind of compensation according to work 
leads in two directions. There is highly 
centralized state control which obligates 
the state to distribute everything from rice 
to the one annual suit of clothes to each of 
its citizens. At the same time there is a 
fundamentalist radicalism in interpreting 
the concept of relying on one's own 
resources. 

The Kampucheans have proudly reject- 
ed international economic aid because 
they believe that they can develop their 
country with their own resources. Within 
Kampuchea this self-reliance often takes 
extraordinary forms. One cooperative 
destroyed houses in order to re-cycle the 
iron stilts customarily used in Kampu- 
chean buildings; in the neighboring co- 
operative there was an iron junkyard 
which no one had used yet. Trucks filled 
with bricks for housing construction adja- 
cent to a factory were rolling through the 
city streets while only a mile or so away 
there are empty apartment buildings 
whose former tenants have left for a dis- 
tant cooperative. 

The fifth and last distinctive feature of 
this society — one which explains the 
necessity for developing Utopian visions 
of the future— is the very evident sense of 
national pride. It is reminiscent of the 
behavior of a quiet and introverted person 
whose opinions were hardly taken into 
account earlier, but who now speaks out 
unexpectedly, but invariably passionately. 
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The Cambodian Experiment: 
Great Change at Heavy Cost 



By Elizabeth Becker 

PHNOM PENH — Cambodia's single- 
minded effort to seal itself off from the 
world and make itself totally independ- 
ent is unlike any other political experi- 
ment in the 20th century. 

"If you look at our country through 
the mirror of your own, you will not 
understand us," Deputy Prime Minister 
Ieng Sary told me during my recent two- 
week visit. "Our country is poor, very 
poor, and our people are still poor." 

But a lot of countries are poor. And 
what makes all tint has taken place in 
Cambodia particularly difficult to under 
stand is that no one seems able to offer 
a coherent philosophical basis for the 
extreme upheavel that has taken place. 

The goal, leaders explain repeatedly, 
is to make Cambodia within 20 years a 
self-sufficient agricultural nation that 
relies on no other country, and that can 
ensure all of its people a comfortable 
if not a lavish existence. 

But the price — the human and cul- 
tural cost — has been tremendous. 

No one seemed able to explain satis- 
factorily why it was necessary to 
empty Cambodia's cities following the 
Communist victory in 1975. and send 
shopkeepers, scholars, engineers and 
housewives off to agricultural cooper- 
atives to become laborers in the 
fields. 

Nor could I find any explanation of 
why it was necessary for thousands of 
Cambodians to die from disease, mal- 
nutrition and summary execution in 
the course of fashioning this new 
Cambodian society. 

Most of the evidence of attesting to 
the horrors that have taken place in 
Cambodia has been furnished by the 
thousands of refugees who have fled 
the country, and 1 saw little indica- 
tion of these problems during a very 
st/ictly supervised government tour. 

But I lived in Cambodia for two 
years, and perhaps the most telling in- 
dication of what has taken place here 
Is that I saw not one familiar face 

during my two-weekstay^__ 

-J_also-^uneV^fraTTfieBuddhist cul-\ 
ture. which was the foundation of| 
Cambodia for centuries, had been to- 
tally done away with, and this left me 



with the sense that I was in a country 
which had lost what I once considered 
its soul. — *- 

Before 1975, the wat or pagoda was 
the center of life in Cambodia. Child- 
ren, were educated and orphans were 
raised there, and the saffron-robed 
monks were looked to for the minis- 
tration of troubles. 

Today, the pagodas I saw were be- 
ing used as granaries. The monks, U 
was told, have been sent out to work 
like other Cambodians in the fields. One 
unique feature of the new Cambodia if 
that money has been withdrawn from 
general circulation. Instead, goods are 
exchanged through a sophisticated 
barter system. 

I got an explanation of how this 
works at the Meas cooperative near 
Kompong Cham, one of the few we 
were allowed to visit. The 300 resi- 
dents of this cooperative grow rice in 
nearby fields and weave cloth for 
brightly colored checked scarves and 
sarongs. 

Since this cooperative produces 
more rice than its residents can eat, 
the rice is "sold" to the central gov- 
ernment in Phnom Penh. The cooper- 
ative receives a credit for the rice — 4 
riel per ton — and uses those credits to 
purchase things it cannot produce 
such as gasoline for its tractors. 

The accounts of each cooperative 
are kept on a national registry In 
Phhom Penh, an official told us. 

"That is not so unusual," he said. 
"In your coun;ry you don't use money 
often. You use credit cards and 
checks." 

Cooperatives like Preah Meas are 
administered by committees. These 
generally have three members with 
one person acting as a president 

At Le Bo cooperative in Takeo, we 
were shown what officials hope will 
become the norm for Cambodia in the 
future. 

It seemed to be almost entirely self- 
sustaining. Besides its clean huts, the 
cooperative had a large bamboo 
chicken coop, neat vegetable plots 
around the homes and, we were told, 
a pigpen farther out in the fields. 



Near the communal dining hall and 
patio was a foundry where agricul- 
tural implements were produced. In- 
ventiveness was in evidence every- 
where. One man was peddling a bicy- 
cle bellows while another melted 
down brass from spent American am- 
munition casings. 

Just that morning, the entire co- 
operative had held a political educa- 
tion meeting. 

"We passed several resolutions," the 
cooperative president said. He told me 
the cooperative members had agreed 
to complete the harvest by the first 
week in January, and had discussed 
how best to divide up the tasks and 
meet the deadline. 

Production and work quotas seemed 
to be discussed more often at these 
political education meetings than 
Communist philosophy. At times, in 
fact production seemed to be almost a 
national obsession. 

As we drove down Route 4, the road 
leading to the seaport of Kompong 
Som, I noticed that one lane had been 
blocked off. A work brigade was using 
the cement for winnowing and sorting 
the rice from the chaff after harvest 

Besides agricultural cooperatives, 
Cambodia has set up cooperatives to 
manage plantations and factories. I 
asked repeatedly who the leaders in- 
augurated such a radical cange in the 
country immediately after the war. In 
the West experts believe that the 
early economic writings of Khieu 
Samphan, the current Presidium pres- 
ident, were the inspiration. 

I was told that was not correct. 

"During the war," one official said, 
"we had to put our people into cooper- 
atives to ensure that we had enough 
food for them and our army. The 
American bombing was severe and 
the Vietcong was trying to buy the 
rice as well. That is also why we did 
away with money." 

One of the places I particularly 

wanted to visit was a collective rubber 
plantation. 
Cambodia has always been rich in 
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rubber and gemstones, and one of the 
questions I wanted to ask was why the 
new government was not taking ad- 
vantage of these natural resources. 

On a visit to the Cham Can Do rub- 
ber plantation cooperative in Kam- 
pong Cham province, I discovered, 
that rubber was under full production 
and is now being exported. Sapphires, 
however, are not being mined, I was 
told, because it would require too 
much manpower. 

At Cham Can Do, we were first es- 
corted through a former French-run 
rubber factory which was operating 
smoothly and efficiently the day of 
our tour. Discarded machinery from 
around the country had been put to 
use there. 

From previous reporting I had done 
on rubber manufacturing in Cambo- 
dia, this operation looked to me to be 
both efficient and producing high- 
quality rubber. 

Officials later told us that Cambo- 
dia was exporting 35,000 tons of rub- 
ber to Singapore, China and North 
Korea. They said Cambodia was also 
exporting kapok to Japan, and rice to 
Madagascar and other African na- 
tions. 

The lasting Impression I came away 
with of rural life in Cambodia was a 



tableau of scores of peasants, clad in 
black, tending abundant rice fields. 
Their leaders constantly told us that 
the people had become masters of 
their own lives by becoming "masters 
of the water." 

water, 
iry 



"If you controlvwater^^ou do not 
suffer drought in the dry season or 
floods in the rainy season," one offi- 
cial said. "You control disease because 
the water runs quickly and smoothly. 
You allow fish to be abundant. The 
whole atmosphere is fresh." 

The government magazine, "Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea," and official films 
are replete with photographs of the 

man-made dams and irrigation canal 
systems that have been built around 
the country by work brigades since 
1875. 

Without this irrigation system, the 
officials said, there would have been 
no possibility of becoming self-suffi- 
cient in food so quickly. 

"We could not wait to send our en- 
gineers to higher schools, that would 
have taken years," an official ex- 
plained at one of the three dam sites 
we visited. "We had to learn through 
experience and these are crude but 
they suit our purposes." 

At a dam site I visited in Battam- 
bang province, the gate had failed to 
control the water during torrential 



rains, and the reservoir's water had 
spilled over the dam and caused con- 
siderable damage. 

"We were lucky the dam survived," 
one local leader said. 

But for the most part, the dams 
seem to work. This year, Cambodia 
suffered its worst droughts in 70 
years, losing 10 per cent of its crops, 
officials told us. But I could see as we 
toured the countryside that replanting 
had already begun, and the govern- 
ment said it still plans to export rice. 

"Unlike Vietnam," one official said, J^ 
"we will never have to beg for aid." y 

From all I had heard before my trip 
about how poorly the new system in 
Cambodia was working, I was a bit 
surprised by the general level of pro- 
duction throughout the country. 

I have no way to be sure, of course, 
that all the figures given me were ac- 
curate. But the evidence I saw sug- 
gested that the figures could not be 
too misleading. 

The methods that the new rulers of 
Cambodia have used to get their sys- 
tem working are an entirely separate 
matter that will continue to be dis- 
cussed — and condemned— by much of 
the world for years to come. 

But the economic system, I am 
forced to conclude, seems to be work- 
ing. 
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On Cambodia: But, Yet 

By Daniel Burstein, one of 4 U.S. journalists to visit Kampuchea in April 1978. 



CHICAGO— Everyone knows about 
the war waged by the United States in 
Cambodia from 1970 to 1975. But very 
few people know about or understand 
the war that it is waging today against 
that country, which now calls itself 
Democratic Kampuchea. The war is 
being fought on many fronts. But it is 
f- mainly a propaganda war, a con- 
sciously organized, well-financed 
campaign to spread lies and misinfor- 
mation about Kampuchea since the 
victory of its revolution in 1975. 

I was the first American to visit 
y Kampuchea since April 17, 1975. What 
I saw has little in common with the 
stories told by so many journalists and 
other "authorities" who have never 
been there. 

In eight days, 1 traveled more than 
700 miles, spending time in Phnom 
Penh as well as the provinces of Siem 
Reap, Kompong Thorn, Kompong 
Cham and Takeo. Everywhere, I saw 



people hard at work building vast agri- 
cultural and water-conservation 
projects. These people do not have to 
be forced to work at gunpoint as some 
have suggested in the press here. 
These are peasants who could not put 
food on their tables before the revolu- 
tion and now have enough to eat. 

Some of the most outrageous stories 
that have been presented as so-called 
facts in the Western press were di- 
rectly contradicted by what I saw. 

For example, several American 
newspapers and one major television 
network have reported that the 1,000- 
year-old temple at Angkor has been 
destroyed or, alternately, that no for- 
eigners are allowed to visit it. Yet I 
went to Angkor Wat. It hasn't been de- 
stroyed. 

The press has also repeatedly 
quoted refugee accounts that state 
that anyone who criticizes the Govern- 
ment is summarily executed. But 



when I interviewed peasants in the 
countryside, I heard people express 
reservations about the evacuation of 
Phnom Penh. I found the people very 
candid in their views, even in the 
presence of party officials. 

The most slanderous of all charges 
leveled against Kampuchea is that of 
"mass genocide," with figures often 
cited running into the millions of peo- 
ple. I believe this is a lie, which certain 
opinion-makers in this country believe 
can be turned into a "fact" by repeat- 
ing it often enough. 

In an interview with Deputy Pre- 
mier Ieng Sary, I asked point-blank if 
there had been any such "mass geno- 
cide" in Kampuchea. He said abso- 
lutely not, that such stories were ludi- 
crous. He pointed out that if there was 
any genocide, it was committed by the 
United States, which was responsible 
for the deaths of 800,000 people during 
the war. 
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This does not mean that there has 
been no violence or bloodshed since the 
revolution. The new Government has 
had to deal with many forces who op- 
pose the revolution — former Lon Nol 
officials, as well as organized net- 
works of American, Russian and Viet- 
namese agents trying to overthrow the 
Government. Such sabotage has un- 
doubtedly been met with violent sup- 
pression. In the course of this, there 
may even have been some excesses, 
^athich no revolution is immune to. 
But Ieng Sary's point about the real 
perpetrators of genocide is a good one. 
The United States Government cer- 
tainly never shed a tear for the 800,000 
Kampucheans slaughtered in the war. 
When some of Lon Nol's traitors are 
executed, however, Kampuchea be- 
came in Jimmy Carter's words, "the 
worst violator of human rights in the 
world." 
The genocide myth is being fabri- 



cated in large part by a network that 
operates out of Bangkok, headed by In 
Tam, one of Lon Nol's old cohorts. He 
controls much of what goes on in the 
way of interrogating refugees as they 
come across the border, and has even 
paid up to $50 a shot for some .refugees 
to tell good horror stories to foreigners 
visiting the camps. The fabrications 
have found their way intojseveral, 
American newspapers. In/ism[, oriel 
paper printed what were supposed to \ 
be photographs of "executions" in \ 
Kampuchea. Even at the time they \ 
were printed, these photos had already | 
been exposed in Thai new. apers as I 
staged and faked. -^ 

It is not only American interests who 
are waging a "war" against Kampu- 
chea today. The Soviet Union is, too. 
Why is it that both the United States 
and the Soviet Union are so antagonis- 
tic to Kampuchea? The answer is to be 
found in the fact that Kampuchea is 



pursuing a fiercely independent 
course, refusing to allow either super- 
power even a foot in the door of their 
country. Yet both superpowers want to 
find a way to penetrate Kampuchea, 
because of its strategic position in 
Southeast Asia. 

Much of what I have written here 
may seem farfetched to those who 
have read so much information ex- 
pressing the opposite viewpoint. But 15 
years ago, not many people questioned 
the information that the press was 
providing about the American role in 
Indochina. The truth eventually came 
out about that war, and I believe it 
won't be long before the truth comes 
out about this one. 

Daniel Burstein is editor of The Call, a 
newspaper published by the Commu- 
nist Party (Marxist-Leninist). 
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Cambodia: 
Starvation 
and Revolution 



By George C. Hildebrand 
and Gareth Porter 



Chapter 2: The Evacuation of Phnom Penh 



The Evacution and the Media 

When the NUFK moved the people from Phnom Penh and 
other cities to the countryside in April 1975, the leading print and 
electronic media organizations in the United States lost no time in 
epressing their indignation. "One can only imagine the suffering 
and degradation," intoned the Wall Street Journal. "Clearly the 
new rulers of Cambodia have invented a new brand of cruelty." 1 
The Washington Star labeled the evacuation "a monstrosity of 
epic proportions,"' while columnist Jack Anderson pronounced it 
"the greatest atrocity since the Nazis herded Jews into the gas 
chambers."' 

Some commentators saw it as an attempt by the revolutionaries 
to punish or "purify" the city-dwellers, because of the ideology 
they were presumed to represent. 4 Others asserted that the Cam- 



bodian authorities were trying to transform Cambodia into a 
primitive agrarian communal state, eliminating the "modern" in- 
fluence of the cities. 5 Most commentators appeared to share 
Newsweek's judgment: "Clearly, any government that would send 
millions of city-dwellers to an uncertain fate in the ravaged coun- 
tryside did not place much value on individual human lives." 6 

This attack on the new Cambodian eovcrnment coincided with 
the official position of the Ford administration, which was inter- 
ested in making the victors a target ol" public and congressional 
hostility in the wake of the U.S.' defeat in Indochina. Secretary of 
State Kissinger called the evacuation "an atrocity of major pro- 
portions," while Assistant Secretary of State Philip Habtb 
testified that it went "beyond the bounds of moral decency.'" 

One might have expected this kind of chorus of condemnation 
to have followed the discovery of volumes of compelling first- 
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person testimony, but in tact its basis was an account written 
three weeks after the evacuation by a single journalist, Sydney 
Schanberg of the \ew York Times," which has since earned him 
the Pulit/er prize for foreign reporting. The article was a weak 
foundation for the massive historical judgment rendered by the 
news media. It contained no details or eyewitness reports on how 
the evacuation was carried out in terms of food, medical treat- 
ment, transportation, or the general treatment of the evacuees. 
Nor was there any extensive analysis of the reasons Schanberg at- 
tributed to the revolutionary leadership for the action. But the ar- 
ticle did quote extensively from Western observers who were in 
the French embassy with Schanberg, and who denounced the 
evacuation as "genocide" and the Cambodian revolutionaries as 
"crazy." 

The tone of the article— and the banner headline it received in 
the Times— were set by Schanberg's lead sentence: "The vic- 
torious Cambodian Communists, who marched into Phnom Penh 
on April 17 and ended five years of war in Cambodia, are carry- 
ing out a peasant revolution that has thrown the entire country in- 
to upheaval." The implications of the article were twofold: first, 
that the point of the agrarian revolution in Cambodia was to force 
everyone from the cities to become peasants— rather than to 
reorganize rural society in order to increase the country's produc- 
tive potential; and second, that the "upheaval" created by the 
evacuation disrupted what would otherwise have been an orderly 
and painless transition from war to peace. Schanberg raised the 
question of whether the move was "just cold brutality, a cruel and 
sadistic law of the jungle," or whether it was seen by the Khmer 
revolutionaries as necessary in order to "build a new society 
literally starting from the beginning." In such an "unbending 
view," Schanberg declared, "people who represent the old ways 
and those considered weak or unfit would be expendable and 
would be weeded out." Perhaps, he suggested, the evacuation 
might have been both "cruel" and "ideological." 

With his preconceived notion about a cruel and fanatical Cambo- 
dian leadership ready to carry out a genocidal purge of society to 
rid it of the "weak and unfit," Schanberg found it unnecessary to 
examine alternative explanations for the evacuation, and the 
reader finds no hint that conditions in Phnom Penh and the coun- 
try as a whole might offer one. 

The rest of the news media quickly adopted Schanberg's point 
of view, as well as the substance of his article." The way in which 
the "cruel" and "doctrinaire" character of the evacuation was 
turned into hard fact is a classic case of an instinctive political 
response by an institution that interprets events in conformity 
with the dominant ideological views of society. The news media 
did not feel it necessary to have any specific facts, or to ex- 
amine the entire social and economic contest of postwar Cam- 
bodia, in order to pass harsh judgment on the revolutionary 
government. They condemned the evacuation a priori, because 
commentators and editorialists vxpected revolutionaries to be 
"unbending" and to have no regard for human life, and because 
they were totally unprepared to examine the possibility that 
radical change might be required in that particular situation. 

Had the media approached the story of postwar Cambodia as a 
problem to be investigated by assessing all the available informa- 
tion, they would have found it difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the evacuation was the result not of doctrinaire principles 
unrelated to reality, but that it was prompted by a concern for the 
most basic and urgent needs of the population. Moreover, they 
would have found that food, water, rent, and medical care were 
provided along the way— contrary to the "death march" image 
fostered in the minds of most Americans. 



Phnom Penh: The Need for Radical Action 

The evacuation of the cities of Cambodia cannot be understood 
without underscoring the fact that relatively few of the nearly 3 
million people allegedly "uprooted" and dispatched on a "forced 
march" into the countryside were true city-dwellers at all. In 
1970, when the war began, Phnom Penh was a city of about 
600,000; 100,000 to 150,000 of these were Vietnamese, who fled 
or were deported after the Lon Nol regime carried out a series of 
massacres against the Vietnamese community in April 1970. 10 So 
five of every six Cambodians who lived in the capital in April 
1975 were in fact peasant refugees who had fled to the city. The 
more than 2 million refugees in the Phnom Penh area did not 
have to be "forced" to return to the countryside, since they had 
no reason to remain in Phnom Penh once the war had stopped. 
The significance of this cannot be overstated, because it means 
that even before the war ended, the NUFK had to have a com- 
prehensive plan for resettling this massive refugee population on 
agricultural land. And it had to manage this return in such a way 
as to minimize the disruption of the economy and to maximize the 
use of their labor for urgent agricultural tasks. 

This resettlement was to be a monumental reorganizational 
task, involving between one-third and one-half of the entire pop- 
ulation of the country. It could not be limited, moreover, to pro- 
viding food for those returning to the countryside in order to tide 
them over until the next harvest. The countryside was greatly 
changed. Whole villages had been wiped out, great stretches of 
rice fields damaged or abandoned. More than 90 percent of the 
houses in the most heavily bombed parts of the country had been 
destroyed." Further, the war had profoundly altered the pattern 
of rural settlement and cultivation, and returning refugees would 
have to be integrated into existing production cooperatives, often 
on land some distance from their original homes, or grouped 
together in new settlements. And this vast reverse immigration 
could not wait, for every day of delay would have a human cost in 
death and suffering. 

Above all else, the NUFK leadership had tp be concerned with 
food and health. The concentration of a large part of the popula- 
tion in the cities, where they were unproductive and totally depen- 
dent on foreign aid, posed grave dangers. On the one hand, any 
attempt to maintain an adequate supply of rice for the urban 
population would have disrupted the existing and highly organized 
system of agricultural production; on the other hand, the extreme- 
ly overcrowded conditions, combined with the breakdown of all 
normal public services, made the outbreak of a major epidemic 
highly probable. 

When the war ended there was only enough food in Phnom 
Penh to last a few days. 11 Pleading for international assistance 
was no answer; it would take weeks, perhaps even months, before 
international agencies could mobilize their resources. Nor was 
there any question of putting the fate of masses of hungry people 
in the cities in the hands of the U.S. government, whose policies 
had been responsible for the war and the mass starvation that had 
already killed so many. In addition, the United States was ap- 
parently counting on food shortages in the cities to make it possi- 
ble for right-wing elements to seize power again: according to 
Deputy Premier leng Sary, a document detailing a plan to over- 
throw the government within six months was discovered by 
revolutionary forces in Phnom Penh. The plan was based on the 
assumption that the NUFK would not be able to feed the popula- 
tion of the city, and that the situation would be ripe for violent 
disorders within a few months. 13 

The Cambodian leaders did not need to depend on foreign relief 
to feed the urban population, however. Food had been stocked in 
the countryside in advance in order to take care of returnees. Fur- 
ther, secondary crops were there, with which to supplement the 
evacuees' diet. Some vegetables, such as green beans, could be 
grown in only eighty days. 14 As leng Sary later pointed out, "By 
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going to the countryside, our peasants have potatoes, bananas, 
and all kinds of food." 

Moreover, it made little sense to try to move the food to an un- 
productive urban population, leng Sary explained, "We did not 
have sufficient transportation to move food into the capital." 15 
The People's National Liberation Armed Forces of Kampuchea 
(PNLAFK), unlike either the Vietnamese or the Laotian revolu- 
tionary armies in 1975, were largely self-sufficient in supplies, with 
very little outside military assistance and no known economic 
aid. 16 During the war the only fuel available to the NUFK was 
captured or purchased from the FANK. Once the United States no 
longer provided it, the NUFK had to trade for fuel across the 
border in Thailand. 17 Thus a massive effort to truck food into 
Phnom Penh would have required a large part of this very limited 
supply, diverting fuel from other vital needs to support a swollen 
urban center that would have been able to produce nothing in ex- 
change. 

Even more important, the labor of the more than 3 million peo- 
ple in Phnom Penh and the other cities was desperately needed in 
order to help bring in the dry season harvest and to prepare the 
rice fields for the primary rainy season crop, which would be 
harvested in late 1975. 1S The need for agricultural labor was at a 
peak just as the war was ending. With only about half of the 
population already working in the fields, the additional efforts of 
the people from the cities would make the difference between a 
rice deficit or self-sufficiency in 1976. The 500,000 to 600,000 urban 
dwellers would, by growing their own food, by freeing others 
from the task of getting food to them, substantially increase the 
total produced. By remaining unproductive during the crucial 
months, on the other hand, they would reduce the amount of 
food available to everyone. For all these reasons, the NUFK 
leaders believed that "We had to solve the problem of food by 
ourselves on the basis of self-reliance." 19 

As the war came a close, the Cambodian leaders were also faced 
with the increasing threat of the outbreak of an epidemic, fostered 
by a combination of unsanitary conditions, overcrowding, and 
general malnutrition. Garbage collection deteriorated, then came 
to a halt. In the last weeks, mounds of trash could be seen burn- 
ing in the streets. 20 Lack of pure water became a serious health 
hazard,* 1 since, as the U.S. Inspector-General of Foreign 
Assistance reported in March, contaminated water supplies present 
"the potential for the spread of epidemics of cholera and typhoid 
fever. "" (Cholera had in fact been reported in February.) The 
State Department report concluded: "Unsanitary living conditions 
in Phnom Penh caused by crowding and the influx of refugees in- 
to the city create a health hazard and present a danger of 
epidemics."" 

As the collapse of the Lon Nol government approached, this 
danger grew. French doctors from the Calmette hospital told one 
Western journalist of reports of increased numbers of dead rats in 
the streets, and expressed fears of epidemics of cholera and 
typhoid." In the days just prior to April 17, doctors began 
belatedly to inoculate some people on the streets against cholera, 
but it was a case of too little, too late." A Khmer resident of 
Phnom Penh, describing the evacuation to a friend in the United 
States, wrote: "At the time that our families were evacuated from 
the city, cholera was spreading rapidly everywhere."" The 
NUFK's concern about epidemics in the city was reflected in the 
fact that the PNLAFK soldiers who organized the exodus ad- 
ministered cholera vaccine on the spot to the evacuees. As one 
Cambodian eyewitness recalled later, "The liberators distributed 
medicine, but it was insufficient, because the number of people 
was too large."" Evacuees from Phnom Penh, interviewed later 
in Thailand, have confirmed that vaccine was given out by the 
NUFK." 

By the time the NUFK took over Phnom Penh, moreover, the 
city was almost completely without normal public services. There 



had been systematic sabotage of major public facilities, including 
the water filtration plant, the electric power plant, the national 
bank, and the docks, lighthouse, and other facilities at the port of 
Phnom Penh." Thus the city lacked power, drinking water, and 
the ability to bring in goods by river. 

The combined threats of starvation and epidemic were clearly 
on the minds of the Cambodian leaders when they planned the 
evacuation. According to the PNLAFK commander who 
negotiated the transfer of foreign nationals at the Thai border in 
early May, the decision was reached at a meeting in February. The 
commander told an American journalist that the evacuation was 
considered necessary to save the population of Phnom Penh from 
epidemic and starvation. 50 The same reasons were cited by Cam- 
bodian officials in discussions with Swedish Ambassador Kaj 
Bjoerk, the first Western diplomat to visit Phnom Penh after the 
war." 

The clearest evidence that the evacuation was prompted by con- 
crete conditions is what was done with those cities afterward. In 
the first weeks after the evacuation, the cities, which were being 
referred to in the United States as "ghost towns" that had been 
left to return to jungle, were rehabilitated. Soldiers collected the 
accumulated rubbish, repaired public buildings and factories 
damaged by sabotage, and prepared for the retur'n of the 
workers." By mid-summer there were reports that housing had 
been restored and that residents were moving in." At the same 
time, factories began production, beginning with textile and dry- 
cell battery factories." By mid-August some seventy small and 
larger factories were back in operation." Deputy Premier leng 
Sary said in September 1975 that there were approximately 
100,000 people in Phnom Penh again, with further increases ex- 
pected as productive facilities were restored and expanded." 
Prince Sihanouk, in an interview with the Paris newspaper Libera- 
tion, noted that NUFK leaders intended to increase the population 
of the capital to 300,000 in the near future." Bjoerk was told in 
March 1976 that there were between 100,000 and 200,000 people 
in the city." Thus the cities have not only not been abandoned, 
but have been rehabilitated and given an appropriate role in the 
country's economic development. 

Although it is clear that it was immediate human needs and 
longer term economic considerations that made the evacuation of 
the cities an urgent necessity, the move also helped the NUFK to 
quickly gain control over armed saboteurs and underground 
agents linked with the United States. There is considerable 
evidence that large numbers of these agents were planning to re- 
main in Phnom Penh to carry out sabotage operations and to 
organize for a later attempt to overthrow the new government, 39 
and the headquarters and leadership of the counter-revolutionary 
organization were in fact discovered and their apparatus 
destroyed. 40 Public facilities and a great deal of housing were 
damaged or razed.* 1 There were many reports of grenades thrown 
by commandoes,' 12 and foreign observers in the French embassy 
reported that "huge fires" were visible during the two weeks that 
followed the NUFK takeover, and that some neighborhoods were 
destroyed." If underground agents had counted on the swollen 
population of Phnom Penh to provide them with easy cover for 
their operations, the evacuation dealt a fatal blow to the plan. 
They were either trapped in the city and could be tracked down, 
or were separated as the population was dispersed. 

The "Death March " Charge 

The evacuation of Phnom Penh has been repeatedly portrayed 
in the news media as a "death march" in which the population 
was forced into the countryside without providing it with food, 
water, or medical care, and in which the very young, the aged, the 
sick, and the wounded were forced to travel many miles on foot. 
The New York Times declared, in an editorial calling the move a 
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"crime," that "one-third to one-half of the population was 
forced by the Communists at gunpoint to walk into the coun- 
tryside in tropical temperatures and monsoon rains without 
organized provision of food, water, shelter, physical security or 
medical care."" This version of the evacuation was fostered by 
U.S government statements, including "intelligence documents," 
such as one leaked to Jack Anderson that quoted "doctors" 
among the refugees as saying that the authorities "provided no 
food, water or medicine throughout the long march."* 5 

This charge is supported neither by the reports of numerous 
witnesses in Phnom Penh and the immediate vicinity, nor by inter- 
views with Cambodian refugees conducted by journalists in 
Thailand. On the contrary, these accounts portray an evacuation 
that was planned in detail to ease the hardship of the move. An 
organization for processing and assisting the evacuees was set up, 
including one reception center some miles from Phnom Penh and 
another in the region where evacuees were to be resettled. At the 
first center, the evacuees were registered on mimeographed sheets 
on which they wrote their names, ages, occupations, family back- 
grounds, and other information. They were then directed toward 
a particular region, depending on where the family was originally 
from. At the second center they were met by a local committee, 
which assigned them land to cultivate." 

There is abundant first-hand evidence that the NUFK planned 
for the provision of necessities during the trip. A number of ac- 
counts, from both foreigners and Cambodian refugees, agree that 
rice was distributed to the evacuees along the route from stocks 
that had been collected in anticipation. 47 One American journalist 
reported seeing "relay stations and rest stops along the road out 
of Phnom Penh, where Khmer Rouge troops— mostly women — 
and Buddhist monks supplied refugees with food and water."" In 
addition, according to European observers who left the capital 
along with the first wave of evacuees, both rice and dried fish 
were sold along the way at one-third their price in Phnom Penh." 
Father Jacques Engelmann, a Benedictine priest with nearly two 
decades of experience in Cambodia, wrote that, "There was 
enough food for everyone. At night, they would stop to cook the 
rice and sleep." 50 More than a dozen Cambodian refugees, inter- 
viewed in Thailand, said they had received enough food — 
primarily rice— on the trip. 5 ' 

The image of evacuees being mistreated and driven to exhaus- 
tion is also contradicted by these accounts. None of the refugees 
interviewed in Thailand reported having been mistreated by the 
soldiers during the evacuation." Father Engelmann reported that 
the priests who accompanied the evacuation "were not witness to 
any cruelties." 53 Jerome and Jocelyne Steinbach, who taught in 
Cambodia for two years prior to the liberation of Phnom Penh 
and who observed the beginning of the evacuation, recount how 
the soldiers went about getting people ready to leave: 

On April 18, a group of soldiers passed before the door and said, 
"You must leave." If no one answered, someone would go by a 
second time repeating, "You must leave." Then a third time . . . 
and thus throughout the day, constantly, the same phrase. Until the 
day when the neighborhood had to be totally cleared: then, ready or 
not, one had to leave immediately. But even at the last moment, 
there was no brutality, no anger." 

These eyewitness accounts also indicate that the evacuees moved 
at a comfortable pace. A retired French military officer, married 
to a Khmer, reported that he saw the columns of evacuees move 
slowly and stop often for rest. Although the refugees wanted to 
stop longer than the soldiers charged with getting them to their 
destination would permit, the column moved only one or two 
kilometers between rests. 55 Two Swiss male nurses who saw the 
columns making their way south said that the people could move 
as rapidly or as slowly as they wished. 56 According to the refugees 
interviewed in Thailand, the trip from Phnom Penh to the first 



center took eight days to cover about twenty miles, or 2.5 miles a 
day. " Even at a very slow walking pace, that would have permit- 
ted three or four hours of rest for every mile walked. 

Schanberg's report reached an emotional pitch in the statement 
that "No one has been excluded— even the very old, the very 
young, the sick and the wounded have been forced out onto the 
roads. . . . " 5e This charge is also belied by the account of those 
who witnessed the evacuation firsthand. While all these categories 
of people were moved out of the city along with everyone else, 
eyewitnesses describe an organized effort to transport the sick and 
aged in trucks and motor cars confiscated for that purpose. 5 ' A 
New Zealander who passed through several Cambodian villages 
with his Khmer wife reported that they slept in the same house as 
an elderly woman who had been transported by truck from 
Phnom Penh. "She told us that she refused to leave her house if 
she was forced to walk, so a cadre from the PNLAFK arranged 
for her to be transported by truck." The same woman told them 
that other elderly people had also been transported by truck. 60 
The two Swiss nurses witnessed a similar scene in which four 
elderly people told the soldiers that they were too old to walk 
"even a kilometer." The soldiers immediately ordered a jeep to 
carry them. 61 There thus appears to be ample evidence that the 
"death march" characterization of the evacuation is unfounded. 



The Hospitals of Phnom Penh 

But what of the emptying of the hospitals by the Communist 
forces? Western observers have charged that, regardless of the 
reason for the exodus, it was inexcusable to force patients to 
abandon the hospitals and join the throngs on the road back to 
the countryside. Here again, hostility to the revolutionary Cambo- 
dian government has been allowed to prevail over regard for the 
facts. Examination of medical realities in Cambodia at the end of 
the war, and of actual NUFK policy, suggests that the purpose Of 
this move was actually to save lives and give the best possible care 
to the sick and the wounded. 

In the first place, a survey of medical conditions and the 
medical facilities that existed in Phnom Penh before the NUFK 
took over shows without doubt that the temporary clearing of 
most hospitals, far from being inhumane, was an act of mercy for 
the patients. It was recognized early in the war that the system of 
medical care in the GKR zone was totally inadequate. In 1975, for 
example, Preah Ket Melea hospital, one of the four government 
hospitals in Phnom Penh, was reported to have more than three 
times the number of patients it could adequately handle and 
lacked basic medicines and routine hospital materials— antibiotics, 
sterile dressings, syringes, and stethoscopes. 62 The modern equip- 
ment the hospital did have, including operating room lights and 
sterilization equipment, was rendered largely inoperable by con- 
tinual power shortages." 

Another of the four major hospitals, the Soviet-Khmer Friend- 
ship Hospital, was considered by U.S. officials to be "extremely 
crowded, poorly equipped, unsanitary, and understaffed" as early 
as October 1971." For a total of 1009 patients, it had only 512 
beds and 27 doctors, instead of the 80 needed to provide 
minimum care. 65 Four years later the situation had deteriorated 
even further, with 300 more patients and only 1 additional doctor. 
Conditions in the hospital were graphically described by one eye- 
witness in March 1975 as follows: 

In the Khmer-Sovietique hospital, more than 1 ,300 patients strug- 
gled for survival last week. Doctors, nurses, medical corpsmen, 
drugs, and plasma were scarce; malaria, tuberculosis, and dysentery 
were rampant. Out of desperation, overworked staffers in some 
wards tied wounded men to their beds to prevent them from break- 
ing open their wounds and sutures. Flies covered the face of one 
such patient, who could only shake his head feebly in a vain attempt 
to keep them from crawling into his mouth." 
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Medical care had always received a low priority in both GKR 
and U.S. policy, as was reflected in the GKR's budgetary alloca- 
tions for health. The World Health Organization recommends 
that to provide adequate health care, 10 percent of the national 
budget of a developing country not at war be allocated to the 
Ministry of Health. 67 A nation involved in a highly destructive 
war should of course devote more than this. Nevertheless, the 
GKR budget allocated proportionately less for the health during 
the war than the Sihanouk government had spent in peacetime. 
The percentage varied from 2.6 percent in fiscal year 1971 to 2.8 
percent in 1974. 68 In a country with a desperate need for preven- 
tive medicine in order to avoid epidemics, the GKR spent a mea- 
ger $185,000 on preventive medicine in 1973 and less than half 
that in 1974. " Moreover, in a country in which approximately 25 
percent of the medical equipment was rendered inoperative during 
the war, and where there was never enough medicine and labora- 
tory equipment, the total spent on both these aspects of the medi- 
cal budget for government hospitals was only $600,000 in 1973 
and $333,000 in 1974." 

Another result of this puny medical budget was that the govern- 
ment could not count on the services of its doctors for more than 
a few hours a week. Pay for physicians was so low (the equivalent 
of about $15 per month as of September 1974) and private prac- 
tice so lucrative (up to $500 per month) that virtually all doctors 
spent an average of less than an hour a day at government hospi- 
tals. 71 The total number of physicians and health officers de- 
creased in the first eighteen months of the war by 20 percent, 
while the number of nurses dropped in the same period by 42 per- 
cent. 7 * Furthermore, the GKR's nonsupport of the health system 
resulted in the introduction of profit considerations into all medi- 
cal treatment. The Steinbachs cite the case of the soldier Sirath, 
severely burned in an explosion, whose mother had to pay 30,000 
riels to ensure his hospitalization and then had to care for him 
herself, bringing in food and paying additional for all medicines. 73 
Whenever there was a large battle, a heavy influx of war wounded 
would descend on Phnom Penh — since there was no adequate 
system of military hospitals— to lie in the corridors without treat- 
ment, sometimes for days on end. By the end of the war, in fact, 
Phnom Penh was officially reported to have exactly 3,526 hospital 
beds for the city's nearly 3 million civilians, and this not including 
the military's wounded. 74 Dr. French described the "rather 
nauseating situation" that he found in a Phnom Penh hospital 
after a battle at Kompong Chhnang: "We walked down corridors 
with stretchers of men with open wounds unattended, filth and 
detritus, flies and insects and everything there, and there was ob- 
viously no medical personnel to meet their needs as yet." 75 A 
report by the Inspector-General of Foreign Assistance gives us a 
further glimpse of these conditions: 

The facilities were not only overcrowded; for the most part they 
were crude and unsanitary. There was an acute shortage of 
medicines and drugs. Death frequently resulted from infection and 
lack of proper care; medication was not being administered to pa- 
tients suffering severed limbs or gross traumatic abdominal 
wounds. Little or inadequate antibiotic therapy was being given to 
patients in need of such therapy. 71 

The report described rooms in which as many as thirty were 
crowded into a space that could comfortably accommodate no 
more than three: "Patients overflowed the wards and were lying 
on mats or stretchers in the halls and corridors, their unattended 
wounds exposed to the dirt and filth of aseptic conditions; the 
stink of pus and infection mingled with the foul odor from 
clogged, flooded toilets." Sanitary fixtures overflowed into the 
hallways and were left uncleaned. Once again they found "not 
nearly enough doctors to go around," and the critically wounded 
waited "long hours" to be treated. Hospital operating rooms were 
"crudely furnished, unclean and totally without sterile precau- 
tions."' 7 



These were the conditions in the hospitals emptied by the 
NUFK. But the hospitals themselves were not abandoned: this was 
only a temporary measure. One of the first moves by the new 
government in the weeks following the end of the war was the 
complete rehabilitation of the hospitals, in Phnom Penh as well as 
in other cities. Hospitals were cleaned and made sanitary for the 
first time in years, and then gradually restored to normal opera- 
tion. 78 

Nor were all the hospitals closed down, even temporarily. The 
one hospital in Phnom Penh that was considered to offer ade- 
quate medical care, the formerly French-run Calmette hospital, 
continued to operate without the French doctors. The first French 
doctor to reach the French embassy after being expelled from 
Calmette hospital told everyone that the hospital was abandoned 
and its patients forced to join the march to the countryside. But 
ten other French doctors who arrived later that same evening con- 
tradicted this report. "We have the impression that they are 
replacing us with their own doctors," they were quoted as saying, 
"and in any case, the hospital is functioning normally." 79 This 
was later confirmed by journalists and other foreign observers, 
who learned that Calmette was continuing to operate with an en- 
tirely Khmer staff. 80 

The NUFK Medical System 

Finally, those who have condemned the NUFK for emptying 
out Phnom Penh's hospitals have failed to take into account that 
the NUFK had its own medical system, one that was radically dif- 
ferent from that of the GKR and that was far better adapted to 
the conditions of deprivation in which Cambodia found itself at 
the end of the war. A high official described his government's 
medical care system in early 1972 as consisting of one or more 
hospitals in every province, a fully trained doctor for each district, 
a medical committee for each village, and two male nurses with 
three years of medical training for each hamlet. 81 

This medical system was under the direction of Dr. Thiounn 
Thioeun, who was formerly the dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
at the University of Phnom Penh and director of the Soviet- 
Khmer Friendship Hospital. 8 * In 1972 it was known to include at 
least twenty-five doctors who had left the GKR zone to join the 
resistance, as well as a number of Cambodian veterans of the 
anti-French resistance who had studied medicine at the University . 
of Hanoi in the 1950s and 1960s." In addition, there were 
paramedical teams which each year received three months training 
and then served in the hamlets, teaching people the elements of 
hygiene and preventive medicine." 

Moreover, contrary to the impression left by the news media 
that the sick and wounded were left to fend for themselves, the 
NUFK assigned medical personnel, including surgical teams, to 
the reception centers outside Phnom Penh. PNLAFK soldiers told 
a Western journalist that one of their hospitals was located at 
Takhmao, which is fifteen kilometers south of the capital and had 
been taken over by the revolutionary forces a week before the end 
of the war." The two Swiss nurses who were outside the city for 
several days during the exodus reported that there were nurses and 
a surgical unit at a pagoda fifteen kilometers south of Phnom 
Penh. 86 It is clear, therefore, that many of the sick and wounded 
were cared for in NUFK medical facilities and by NUFK medical 
personnel. In the context of the unsanitary conditions in the 
hospitals of Phnom Penh, this would appear to have been the 
most sensible short-term policy to follow. 

The new government had to cope with the same severe shortage 
of medicines and other medical supplies that had plagued the 
GKR. A group of Chinese journalists who visited a field hospital 
near Phnom Penh in March 1975 described "an acute shortage of 
medicines and medical equipment." They found Dr. Thiounn 
Thioeun and his staff improvising substitutes for such basic 
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materials as gauze, surgical cotton, and adhesive tape." The 
NUFK received no significant medical aid from other countries, 
but, according to a former doctor in the PNLAFK, bought 
medical supplies either from FANK soldiers Qr directly from com- 
mercial outlets in Phnom Penh. 88 

In addition, the NUFK had its own pharmaceutical industry, 
partly organized early in the war by a leading Phnom Penh phar- 
macist, Mme. Khau Vanny. 89 In the immediate postwar period, 
the revolutionary administration organized the shipment of 
medicines from Phnom Penh to provinces in the north and north- 
east by boat, canoe, and junk. 90 Today the rural-based NUFK 
medical infrastructure produces seventy different kinds of 
medicine, including those for treatment of malaria and cholera, 
drawing on the great variety of local medicinal herbs, plants, and 
trees. 91 

In a population of nearly 3 million, in which hundreds of 
thousands were physically weakened by starvation and where 
cholera had already begun to spread, it was impossible to avoid 
deaths during the evacuation. Contrary to the conception popular 
among American commentators, however, the authorities did 
avoid the massive death toll that might have been expected. Father 



Engelmann summarized the reports from Catholic priests who 
were among the evacuees as follows: "During the first days there 
were deaths: some very ill, some old people, some newly born — 
but very few. In any event, not thousands, as certain newspapers 
have written." 52 Moreover, to blame those deaths on the evacua- 
tion from the cities, as U.S. government political commentators 
have done, is clearly a case of misplacing the responsibility. Both 
the conditions that caused starvation and disease and the lack of 
adequate medicines were the result of U.S. policy in Cambodia, 
and not the fault of the revolutionary government. To have left 
the 3 million people in Phnom Penh would have invited a public 
health catastrophe of enormous proportions. The evacuation of 
Phnom Penh undoubtedly saved the lives of many thousands of 
Cambodians. 

A careful examination of the facts regarding the evacuation of 
Cambodia's cities thus shows that the description and interpreta- 
tion of the move conveyed to the American public was an inex- 
cusable distortion of reality. What was portrayed as a destructive, 
backward-looking policy motivated by doctrinaire hatred was 
actually a rationally conceived strategy for dealing with the urgent 
problems that faced postwar Cambodia. 
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"Phnom Penh resembles a 'ghost city' Bills in the 

old Cambodian currency, the riel, were lying around the 
streets valueless, having landed there when the author- 
ities blew up the state bank All that remained of the 

bank was the stone portal. . . . There were no buses or 
mail or telegraph services, and only the main streets 

were open Side streets and sidewalks were ... 

blocked off, with vegetables growing on them 

Phnom Penh was at least self-sufficient in food . . . there 

was only one shop in the city " 1 So runs a composite 

account of the capital city of Democratic Kampuchea as 
observed by the Swedish, Finnish and Danish ambas- 
sadors during a brief visit in January 1978. On the face of 
it, their impressions appear to confirm the view of the 
new regime which most commentators in the West 
(including those in the Soviet bloc) hold and which they 
disseminate incessantly by means of the only too 
grateful and cooperative mass media, ranging all the 
way from Reader's Digest (circulation more than 18 
million) to Pravda— namely the view that the revolution- 
ary regime is atavistic, anachronistic, barbaric, rustic, 
ascetic, anarchic, cruel, irrational, and intent upon 
commanding a forced march back to the Dark Ages. I 
hope that enough has already been said to undermine 
such a conclusion in this. . . . 

Despite all the exultant Western forecasts of famine 
and starvation to follow the alleged "bloodbaths" of 
liberation, the first figures for the main season harvest of 
1975 were excellent, showing yields up to twice the 
prewar average at over two tons per hectare, and 
exceptional yields of seven tons recorded where new 
high yield strains were already in use. 2 The total crop 
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amounted to 3.25 million tons of paddy (2.2 of rice), 
permitting 250 grams of rice per meal per adult (350 for 
workers on the production force)— a recovery from the 
dark days of the late 1960s and the war to the levels 
recorded for the 1950s. 3 There was already sufficient 
rice at this stage to allow exports to the newly-declared 
People's Democratic Republic of Laos to alleviate food 
shortages there, and by March 1976, the Thailand 
National Economic and Social Board was expressing 
anxiety about the possible impact of Kampuchean rice 
exports on the Thai economy." 

The policies pursued by the Khmer Rouge leaders 
while still guerrillas also bore fruit in the shape of a 
greater diversity in the diet. Meat eating was boosted by 
countering Buddhist reluctance to take life and by 
encouraging the raising and slaughtering of livestock, 
particularly pigs (". . .pork is allotted on the basis of one 
pig every two weeks for each production solidarity 
group of ten people" 5 ). 

Early visitors to liberated Kampuchea are able to 
corroborate what we can gather from official pro- 
nouncements. Hamad Abdul Aziz al Aiydi, a PLO repre- 
sentative in Peking, visited the country in February 
1976, traveling widely accompanied by leading Kampu- 
chean figures, including leng Sary (Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter in charge of Foreign Affairs). In a report he wrote 
subsequently, he records the following impressions: 
"The revolutionary leaders took the initiative in evacua- 
ting the urban inhabitants to the countryside after 
having distributed among them all the grain on hand. 
Thus nobody died of hunger before the October harvest 
despite the multitude of acute difficulties At the 
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same time, the People's Liberation Army was mobilized 

for production By the end of 1975 and the beginning 

of 1976, the government of Kampuchea was able to 
secure the food supply for every citizen and have a 
surplus. (In February 1976, the government offered 
50,000 tons of rice for export and sale.) As a result of the 
successful harvest in October, the confidence of both 
the former and new peasants grew as did enthusiasm to 
raise production and hopes to increase the per hectare 
yield in excess of three tons in the next harvest." 6 Former 
rich urban-dwellers who grumble at the unaccustomed 
toil are told that they can go back to the big buildings 
and grand villas where they lived in the past "... but in 
this case they will have no rice until they die of hunger." 

In February and March of 1976, the Swedish ambassa- 
dor in Peking, Kaje Bjork, paid a 15-day visit. He found 
the Kampuchean revolution "more radical and more far- 
reaching than either the Chinese or the Russian revolu- 
tions," and said there were no small private plots such as 
those to be found in Russia, China and North Korea. 7 He 
added that he could find no support for refugee claims 
that there were still food shortages in parts of the 
country. Bjork, and representatives of Zambia, Egypt, 
Tunisia, Afghanistan and the PLO who traveled with 
him, had meetings with leng Sary, Khieu Samphan, 
Prince Sihanouk, and Penn Nouth (a long-time support- 
er of Sihanouk). 

The following month, April, a Japanese journalist 
(Naoki Mabuchi) who crossed the border from Thailand 
and was detained by the 'authorities recorded his view 
that the people "all appeared to be well-fed and in good 
health." He concluded that photographs in Bangkok 
newspapers showing Kampucheans yoked to ploughs 
did not reflect the reality he observed of many tractors 
and cows in the fields. He was fed well during his 
captivity— thriving on a diet which was, as far as he could 
determ ine, exactly the same as that of the Kampucheans 
he met. A Vietnamese refugee who crossed Kampuchea 
from east to west in the course of February, March and 
April 1976, walked about 350 miles, taking jobs in the 
ricefields, thus earning himself food for two or three 
days before moving on. He did not hear atrocity stories 
until he reached Thailand: "I could not believe it. 
Walking across the country for two months I saw no sign 
of killing or mass extermination and nobody I spoke to 
told me of it. I still don't believe it happened." 8 This man 
spoke fluent Khmer and was taken for a Kampuchean 
everywhere and accepted in the fields. 

The Laotian newspaper Khaosan PathetLao reported 
on May 25, 1976, the Kampuchea had handed over the 
last lot, 3,000 tons, of a food present consisting of rice- 
made necessary by a hostile Thai gesture of closing the 
borders with its northern neighbor earlier in the year. 
Such acknowledgement constitutes another kind of 
corroboration of achievements of Democratic Kampu- 
chea. 

Another consists of refugee accounts The vast 

bulk emanate from rich refugees, and certainly all the 
ones that receive publicity in the West. Revealingly, the 
accounts we have from refugees of worker or peasant 
origin differ profoundly in point of fact and in point of 
interpretation. One worker who has recorded his views 



in exile, Peang Sophi, give? the Khmer Rouge credit for 
considerable skill in effecting reorganization of produc- 
tion into cooperatives end in recruiting supervisory 
personnel. 9 He found working conditions in the fields 
"not especially severe" and food rations "usually suffi- 
cient" and at times "too much." On the whole he believed 
that "The [Khmer Rouge] theory is good." He certainly 
makes clear that the revolutionary regime seeks to purge 
the society of alien influence (such as foreign words) 
and to restore pride in Khmer history— the converse of 
what the Western media has systematically been instill- 
ing in its captive Western audience. 

Despite concentration on food production and deter- 
mination to survive and thrive in proud self-reliance, 
Democratic Kampuchea did make some provision for 
trade, even in the earliest days (and in addition to trade 
with fraternal neighbors such as Laos). The PLO visitor 
. . . describes the machinery: "It is the state that shoul- 
ders full and direct responsibility for the foreign trade. 
Both the material income from state property and what it 
receives from the cooperatives . . . are the sources 
supplying Kampuchea's foreign trade. From the total 
production under the government disposal, a percen- 
tage is reserved for emergency use such as in natural 
catastrophies. The rest is exported to exchange for 
badly needed commodities and to acquire foreign hard 
currency which is also vital for the newly developing 
state. Kampuchea's most important export commodities 
are rice, rubber, wood, fish, wine and cigarettes. The 
needs of the country are technology and petroleum. 
While being anxious to improve the living conditions of 
its people, Kampuchea never relaxes its effort to elimin- 
ate the remnants of the old economic system. The state 
is doing its utmost to achieve self-sufficiency in various 
aspects of economy. Imports will be very limited and 
nothing will be allowed to interfere with the principle of 
self-reliance." 

It was reported in August 1976, that Japan and 
Kampuchea had agreed to re-establish diplomatic 
links — a clear clue to trade intentions. Similarly, also in 
1 976, a Kampuchean trade concern was opened in Hong 
Kong — in the market for spare parts for machines and 
heavy industrial equipment, and for pharmaceuticals. 
$450,000 worth of DDT was sold by Stauffer Chemical 
Co., with Washington's permission, in the same year; 
malaria was one of the major health problems of post- 
liberation Kampuchea. Rubber exports from Kampu- 
chea were shipped to Singapore via Thailand. 10 

Domestic commerce— between cooperatives and be- 
tween cooperatives and the state — did not give rise to 
money circulation: "Democratic Kampuchea sees that 
the safety of its economic and social plans requires the 
absence of local currency Therefore, neither do- 
mestic nor foreign currency is used inside the country. 
This is indeed unique in the world of today, even among 
the socialist countries. It sounds incredible, but as far as 
I am concerned, I am satisfied when I compare it with the 
numerous diseases striking world society today as a 

result of running after banknotes I was impressed by 

the no-money life that I enjoyed with the Kampuchea 
people during my visit. . ."" 

Again contrary to some of the more prurient fantasies 
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of Western voyeurs, industrial concerns as could use- 
fully be re-tooled to serve agriculture and the people 
were speedily recommissioned. Provision was made for 
these to be manned and made operative even in Phnom 
Penh (where rubber tires, basic textiles, batteries and 
paper were among product output was promptly re- 
sumed). Factories in the capital and elsewhere, revital- 
ized, turned out hoes, sickles, threshers and pumps to 
promote agricultural production in large and steadily 
growing numbers. 12 At this time, according to Pol Pot, 
the Prime Minister, there were no plans to build new 
factories, instead "...we pay attention to handicraft 
production and to trades catering for the daily life of the 
people such as the weaving of texti les, towels, mosquito 
netting, blankets, and the making of soya sauce and fish 
sauce." 13 

As of 1976, various Kampuchean spokesmen summed 
up the situation thus: "The masses of people even now 
live far better than ever before despite the destruction of 
the war. We do not imply there is opulence but no one 
goes hungry. Above all, for the first time our people feel 
they are the real masters of their destiny. And this is the 
secret of the remarkable victories on the economic front 
during this first year of liberation." 14 "There's more 
terrorism on the streets of New York than in Cambodia. 
No one has died of starvation since the liberation of 

Phnom Penh There is sufficient rice for everybody's 

needs. The average ration is about a pound of rice per 
day." 15 "When harvest time (1975) came we obtained the 
necessary amount of food which, though not abundant, 
created favorable conditions for us to start the 1 976 plan. 
In 1976, the situation improved. We have made special 
efforts to produce enough food for the people. As far as 
we can see, bright prospects are before us. . ." 16 

Now, finally, before embarking upon a theoretical 
appraisal of the Kampuchean "model," 17 let us briefly 
bring the story as far up-to-date as possible. In the 
interim, numerous indications of economic progress 
have come to light, and visitors who have had the 
privilege of returning for a second post-liberation visit, 
such as Swedish ambassador Kaj Bjork, have been able 
to report visible development (". . .there was more land 
under cultivation than in early 1976 . . . traces of war . . . 

were still considerable, but had decreased "he was 

reported as having said after his return in January 
1978 18 ). The Kampuchean authorities have themselves 
released more information. I have assembled this com- 
posite picture. 

The cooperatives originally formed during the critical 
war year of 1973 in the then-liberated zones now cover 
the country, and are the basic economic, social and 
political units. Most have now been upgraded from 
village cooperatives (sahakor phum) to commune-co- 
operatives (sahakor khum); 20% consist of 700 to 1,000 
households, 30% of 400 to 600, and 20% of 100 to 300. 19 
In the cooperatives, according to the four Yugoslavian 
journalists who visited the country in March, 1978, life is 
totally communal: "Property such as bicycles, sewing 

machines, domestic animals are held in common 

Everything is done communally from eating (in huge 
communal halls) to bringing up children." "Members of 
the cooperative receive no money; they are paid approx- 



imately a kilo (2.2 pounds) of rice a day and a pair of 
black pajamas a yea r . New wooden houses are being 
built in the villages. The journalists found no shortage of 
food in the cooperatives they visited. As foreshawdowed 
by earlier pronouncements, the size and regularity af 
fields had been increased, eliminating all traces of the 
former haphazard jigsaw of three million fragmented 
pieces. Everywhere there has been enormous concen- 
tration on water control: "where there is water, the 
scenery is fresh, life is pleasant, humor is lively, culture 
is evergreen." 20 In each region, large, medium and small 
reservoirs have been constructed, together with several 
hundred kilometers of canals, and in suitable places 
dams have been thrown up to retain stream water; as a 
result of efforts in the 1977 dry season, Pol Pot claimed 
in his September 27, 1977, speech an additional 400,000 
hectares of farmland had been made fully irrigated at all 
seasons. Compared with the pre-liberation period, when 
because of defective or non-existent water control 21 only 
dependent upon the vagaries of the weather), two crops 
dependent upon the bagaries of the weather) two crops 
a year had become general, and in some areas three 
crops were already being harvested. Compared with a 
pre-liberation average yield of about one ton a hectare, 
the plan for 1978 envisages an average of 3.5, with 
particular parts of the country pushing much beyond 
this. 22 

The prodigies of construction achieved have rested, 
faute de mieux, upon maximum mobilization of human 
labor. Important in this respect, over and above the 
cooperatives, are the mobile brigades. "The mobile 
brigades are composed largely of young people working 
in teams of up to 20,000 people. The brigades travel from 
one construction project to another, staying in a single 
place only during the rainy season." 23 

Besides intense attention and effort devoted to irriga- 
tion and water conservancy and control, the productivity 
of agriculture has been enchanced in a variety of other 
ways, and its primacy has been emphasized by subor- 
dination of other sectors of the economy to its claims. In 
the first direction, we may note that prior to the revolu- 
tion only about 10% of land in Cambodia received any 
fertilizer while today every cooperative makes and 
applies its own fertilizers (green manure, manure, com- 
post, silt, etc.). 24 Application per hectare is rising. 
Effective insecticides have been prepared from poison- 
ous plants and are applied from simple back-strapped 
bottles and hand-held nozzles. Seed for planting is 
carefully selected to promote better yields. Coopera- 
tives have also made innovations in the tools and 
equipment vital to them in their work, inventing new 
ones and improving old ones "better suitable to the 
needs of the development of production," in the words of 
their record of achievement Democratic Kampuchea is 
Moving Forward. But although mechanical aids were 
becoming available, Khieu Samphan, the President, 
emphasized in his anniversary speech in 1977 that "The 
cattle and buffalo are our closest comrades-in-arms in 
the nation-building campaign. If our cattle work hard, 
we can build our country rapidly." 25 

As a result of the Herculean application of people 
(and their draft animals), rice availability per capita was 
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announced as 312 kilograms for the year 1977. 26 In 
addition, rice for export was available. Early in 1977 
during visits fo Malaysia and Singapore, leng Sary had 
offered the two countries 100,000 tons of rice. 27 It seems 
certain that exports will continue and rise significantly in 
volume, allowing the country, in Pol Pot's words, "to 
accumulate capital to finance our national defense and 
reconstruction efforts." 

Secondary cultivations include: corn, rubber, sugar 
palm, cotton, jute, coconut, sugar cane, tobacco, kapok, 
mulberry (for silk worms), and grass-cloth. Corn output 
is put at 4 tons per hectare. Rubber acreage has been 
increased to 100,000; yields are claimed to be among the 
highest in the world (and 13,000 tons of rubber were 
exported to China and North Korea in 1976). Cotton 
supplies the domestic textile industry, while jute sup- 
plies a factory making rice-bags. Fruit of many kinds 
(mangos, bananas, mangoustans, durians, jack fruits, 
ramboutans, longans, letchis, papayas, sapodillas, wa- 
termelons, citrus fruits, pineapples, grapefuits) are culti- 
vated, and as many different vegetables (manioc, soy- 
beans, sweet potatoes, beans, gourds, turnips, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, green peppers, lettuce, onions, auber- 
gines, cabbages, spinach, avocado-pears): "Under the 
slogan 'grow, grow grow everywhere and not to leave an 
inch of land,' the peasants of the cooperatives of 
agricultural production, the workers of the trade unions, 
the units of the Revolutionary Army, the different organ- 
isms and services grow fruit trees and vegetables. This 
movement extends all overthe country. They grow in the 
fields, in the villages, alongside the roads, on the banks 
of the rivers, ponds and reservoirs, on the dikes, around 
the habitations, the factories and the working places, in 
the rural areas as in the cities where the slightest lots of 
land and the old empty areas have been transformed into 
gardens of fruit trees and vegetables." 28 The old man- 
sions and villas of the rich in Phnom Penh were now 
living quarters for peasants and soldiers, the grounds 
also maintaining chickens and other animals. 29 

Livestock are raised for traction and transport (oxen, 
buffaloes, horses and elephants) and for food and 
manure (pigs, chickens and ducks). Fishing is con- 
ducted collectively, in contrast with the past. Over 200 
kinds of fish flourish in the fresh waters of Kampuchea, 
and in addition shrimp and big crayfish. "With fish, 
the cooperatives make salt-dry fish, smoked fish, fish 
pastes called 'Prahoc' and 'Phaak,' fish sauce called 'Tuk 
Trei.' The wastes of fish are used as manures for the 
culture of vegetables or are transformed into fish powder 
for animal food. The cooperatives make by themselves 
different fishing tools, such as screens, dragnets, sweep- 
nets, bow-nets, and even boats and equipment for 
conserving and transporting fish. Besides, they attach 
great importance to the protection and development of 
fish, to the safeguarding of flooded forests around the 
Great Lakes which are favorable to fish breeding and 
reproduction in the high water season. Furthermore, the 
cooperatives develop fish breeding in the water reser- 
voirs and irrigation canals they have built. Many kinds of 
fish, lobsters, shrimp, prawns, crabs and other crusta- 
ceans as well as different shellfish (oysters, clams, etc.) 
lie hidden within the seacoasts of Kampuchea With 



rice, fish is one of the main components of food of the 

people But in spite of a very important consumption, 

the production is well in surplus, allowing the exporta- 
tion of large quantities of fresh water fish and sea 
fish, fresh or dry." 30 

The secondary sector consists of cottage industry 
and industry proper. The former had been well devel- 
oped before the imposition of French colonialism, under 
which it showed the precipitous decline typical of pre- 
colonial industry every where in Southeast Asia underthe 
onslaught of restrictive ordinances and unrestrictive 
importation of Western manufactured goods. 31 Today, 
local industry on the cooperatives catersto a whole range 
of needs: making tools, ploughs, harrows, carts, bucket 
chains and the like, and pushing ahead into the produc- 
tion of winnowing machines, improved hydraulic 
wheels, threshing machines, automatic choppers of 
green fertilizers, power looms, and progressively more 
ambitious items, registering the gradual transformation 
of workshops into manufactories or small factories. 
Cottage industry also turns out yarn, textiles, fish-sauce 
and soy-sauce, soap, pottery and jars, bricks and tiles, 
and other daily necessities. 

TheKampuchean attitude to industry is bestsummed 
up in the words of leng Sary in a speech to the U.N. 
General Assembly as early as Sept. 5, 1975: "After our 
total victory we extended to all Kampuchea the econo- 
mic policy which had already been applied in our 
liberated zone. This economic policy consists of con- 
sidering agriculture as the base and industry as the 
predominant factor. Agriculture supplies the raw ma- 
terials for industry, which in turn serves to develop 
agriculture. Our objective is to make our country a 
modern agricultural and industrial country." As we saw, 
to begin with the victorious Khmer Rouge concentrated 
on resuscitating existing factories. In his September 27, 
1977 speech, Pol Pot summed up more recent develop- 
ments as follows: "In industry, our Party . . . adheres to 
the concrete conditions of the country. It pays special 
attention to the factories which serve agriculture and the 
people's livelihood. Towards this end, we have built 
many new factories. We have repaired and modified 
existing factories which previously were dependent on 
foreign raw materials into factories which basically rely 
on local raw materials Our desire is to set up, con- 
solidate and develop large, medium-sized and small 
industrial and handicraft networks in Phnom Penh as 
well as in the regions, sectors, districts and cooperatives 
and continuously to strengthen and expand them." 

Some idea of the range of enterprises developed may 
be gauged from those listed and/or illustrated in Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea is Moving Forward. Industrial repair, 
construction and production are entrusted to "a new 
generation of men and women workers," issuing from 
"peasants of poor and inferior middle strata" via the 
Revolutionary Army, and organized in trade unions. The 
old dependence upon imported spare parts and upon 
foreign experts to supervise, to innovate and actually to 
work the more complex machines has been overcome. 
Working in close cooperation with the peasants, the 
trade unions, in refurbished and in brand new factories, 
turn out new and improved equipment for hydraulic 
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works, motor-pumps of all kinds, paddy planting ma- 
chines, motor cultivators, seeders, harvesters, thresh- 
ing machines, winnowing-machines, and grinding ma- 
chines for natural fertilizer. In addition, factories pro- 
duce crepe-rubber, rubber goods (truck and bicycle 
tires, sandals, hose pipes), jute bags, bran oil, looms, 
material (clothes and bedding), construction materials 
(cement, bricks, tiles), and household goods (utensils, 
pottery, earthenwares). 

The small tertiary (services) sector likewise serves 
agriculture and is closely integrated with it"(in the sense 
that, where possible, service workers themselves en- 
gage in food production and other agricultureal pur- 
suits). Roads and railways destroyed by the war have 
been rebuilt and reopened. Pochentong Airport (Phnom 
Penh) and the seaport at Kompong Som (formerly 
Sihanoukville) have been reactivated. All forms of trans- 
port are pressed into service, from elephants to air- 
planes, but of course particular attention is paid to 
shipping of all kinds, from wooden barges to locally- 
manufactured all-steel ships of up to 500 tons. Informa- 
tion is conveyed to the people by Radio Phnom Penh, a 
thrice-weekly newspaper Revolution, and a less regular 
magazine. 

Education, which is given high priority, is conducted 
in conjunction with production, in the cooperatives and 
factories. Pre-liberation illiteracy has been largely eli- 
minated. Children enroll in primary schools at five years 
old, and are taught for two to three hours daily, the rest 
of the time, "They are happy with driving sparrows away 
from the crops, tending cattle and buffalo, collecting 
natural fertilizers and helping to build dams and em- 
bankments and dig reservoirs and ditches" according to 
Khieu Samphan. 32 As education progresses, to second- 
ary schools at the district level, work and study continue 
to interlock, with the latter having a major component of 
technical instruction (theory and technology— "in par- 
ticular the technology of agriculture in the fields of rice 
and rubber growing, various industrial techniques and 
hydraulic works"). "There is as yet no college level 
education with the exception of medicine which is 
studied in hospitals in towns and in medical centers in 
the cooperatives." 33 

Medicine has been urgently promoted since libera- 
tion. In addition to the health problems which were a 
legacy from the colonial and neo-colonial periods (in- 
cluding drug addiction and venereal diseases), the new 
government was faced with an appalling additional 
legacy from the war itself— including 240,000 badly- 
wounded people, among them 40,000 totally disabled. 34 
Heavy bombing and the ground fighting together had 
breached the normal restraints upon malaria, which had 
become rampant, particularly in the virulent forms that 
had apDeared with the Americans in Indochina. "Revo- 
lutionary doctors" and "basically trained medical tech- 
nicians" man a range of medical institutions, from city 
hospitals to clinics, and employ both traditional medi- 
cines and modern methods: "In order to keep the masses 
healthy, our Party has founded the revolutionary medi- 
cal corps made up of people who have undying love for 



the masses and a high sense of sacrifice. Medicine is 
produced from local ingredients found in abundance in 
the form of herbs and plants. Our revolutionary medical 
personnel deepen their medical skills while carrying out 
the actual work. There is a network of hospitals and 
pharmaceutical centers in Phnom Penh, in the regions, 
sectors, districts and cooperatives throughout the coun- 
try, on an average, for 1 00 peasant households there is a 
clinic of 20 beds with 3 basically trained medical techni- 
cians and a shop for making herb medicines with 3 
pharmacists. Our people's health is excellent. Various 
diseases, particularly the diseases handed down from 
the old society and diseases of addiction, have been 
basically wiped out. We are now concentrating on the 
eradication of malaria. In 1976, the first year of the four- 
year plan for the eradication of malaria, we have already 
realized 70% to 80% of our programme objectives. We 
continue tro strive to improve the conditions of life and 
health of our people, because we hope to increase our 
population to 15 to 20 million in the course of the next 10 
years or more." 35 "Besides, a particular importance is 
given to the preventive medicine and to the hygienic 
measures. The vaccinations against the contagious 
diseases (cholera, smallpox...) are generalized and 
periodic. The hygienic measures have been carried 
out permanently. All muddy places have been elimin- 
ated. The cattle-sheds and the animal husbandry centers 
are built far from housing and kept constantly clean." 36 

Contending that the cities are breeding-grounds for 
parasites, the new rulers have put all their efforts into 
developing the countryside. Much of what overdevelop- 
ed countries of theworld regard asindispensable"essen- 
fials" have simply been dispensed with: television, tele- 
phones, and carsamongthem. ("The outskirtsof the city 
are like automobile graveyards At Phnom Penh air- 
port lie the remains of Lon Nol's American airplanes. 
Turning to rust, they are evidence ... of a change in 
attitude toward' the past and traditional values." 37 ) In- 
stead, "Cambodians appeared to be following a strong 
nationalistic line with its roots in the old Khmer king- 
dom " 3a 

Irrational? Perverse? That remains to be seen But 

let us end this section with a positive assessment: "In the 
course of the struggle since 1970, Cambodia has devel- 
oped the political consciousness of its people, begun 
one of the most thoroughgoing agrarian revolutions in 
history, rebuilt much of the basic infrastructure neces- 
sary to a developing economy, and quickly resumed 
industrial production. Today it is carefully examining 
foreign markets for future export earnings, for which the 
natural wealth of the country provides a reasonable 
base. In addition, Cambodia has for the first time a 
coherent national development plan and the organiza- 
tional ability to put it into effect. The country appears 
confident that, in accord with (its leaders') overall aims, 
'a new Cambodia that is independent, peaceful, neutral, 
nonaligned, prosperous, having neither rich nor poor, 
will certainly be built in the very near future on the 
beautiful land of Angkor'." 39 
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Pol Pot 



Nearly four years after going into self-imposed isola- 
tion, barring itself from normal international politi- 
cal and economic relations or even contacts, Cambo- 
dia is circumspectly and gradually opening itself to visitors. 
It is also looking for trade with a wider range of nations 
than the three or four with which it has had a minuscule 
exchange of rice and rubber for agricultural machinery and 
equipment for its small-scale industries. This unwrapping of 
what has been since its "liberation" an almost hermetically 
sealed communist state is strictly according to plan. 

Cutting the country off from the global economy was a 
deliberate choice of the Angka (Organisation) as the Cam- 
bodian communist party is called. It went with the decision 
to send the new nation to the countryside, part of a deve- 
lopment strategy to correct the distortions of the previous 
colonial economy and to restructure the country on the 
basis of its agriculture. The beginning of the end of econo- 
mic and political isolation signals that the regime feels con- 
fident rice and other food production and the cultivation of 
raw materials for industry are now on a stable basis. The 
first phase of radical restructuring of the economy is almost 
over. 

Cambodia has already exported 150,000 tons of rice. 
Three Yugoslav journalists who together toured the country 
extensively and examined its development strategies report- 
ed in March 1978: "Judging by everything that we have 
seen in [Cambodia), that country has settled the problem 
of food supply for the population. In certain cooperatives 
. . . the improvised warehouses could not house the new 
quantities of rice so that it had to be left in the fields." 
They also reported that a ton of rice, according to official 
information, was distributed among three persons annually. 
This, more or less, corresponded to a statement by Pol Pot 
that everybody is entitled to 312 kilograms of rice annual- 
ly. The Yugoslav report also said: "We did not gain the im- 
pression that in the countryside . . . there is a shortage of 
food. Without doubt, there is a sufficient supply of rice, 
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Cambodia became a French protectorate in 1864. Indepen 
dence was declared in March 1945, when the Japanese 
ended French power in Indochina, but after World War II the 
French returned. King Norodom Sihanouk, whom the French 
had placed on the throne in 1941, thereafter waged a cam 
paign for complete independence. This was achieved in 1953. 
On March 2, 1955, believing he could lead his country more 
effectively from a less exalted position, Sihanouk abdicated 
in favour of his father. King Norodom Suramarit 
(1898-1960). 

Head of State Sihanouk was in Moscow in March 1970 
when he was ousted in a bloodless coup led by Marshal Lon 
Nol. 

Sihanouk left soon afterwards for Peking, which became 
his home. On May 5, 1970, he announced the formation of the 
Royal Government of National Union (GRUNK), under the 
auspices of the National United Front of Kampuchea, with 
himself as Head of State. 

The US-backed Lon Nol government fell as GRUNK forces 
finally captured Phnom Penh on April 17, 1975. A new 
leftist government, headed by Khieu Samphan, was installed. 
The Secretary of the Communist Party of Kampuchea, the 
formation of which was revealed in 1977, is Pol Pot. 



and this country, rich in waters and canals, also has fish in 
abundance. The climate is so good that every crop must 
bear fruit. Consequently, vegetable gardening is also in good 
supply." 

A team of Japanese diplomats based in Peking and an 
economist attached to the mission visited Cambodia in 
August. The group has reported that it did not get the im- 
pression people were deprived of food. Supplies seemed to 
be adequate. Vegetables were abundant, with plenty of 
fruit, and the diet was supplemented by pig-breeding. The 
findings of the mission, are, of course, from a swift tour 
from Phnom Penh to Angkor Wat. However, the economist, 
who had been in Cambodia in the time of the Lon Nol 
regime, found agriculture in better shape than before the 
liberation and irrigation much better organised than at that 
time. The Japanese mission presumed that the Pol Pot re- 
gime was stable. 

Notwithstanding the dismay of observers outside Cam- 
bodia that the country had cut itself off from the main- 
stream of the international community to regress to the 
"grassroots radicalism" of an egalitarian but low-level pea- 
sant economy, the planners in Phnom Penh apparently did 
not intend that the country should continue to be either 
isolated or primitively backward. 

Broadly, the development strategy which the eommu- 
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nist regime has adopted is very similar to a scheme set out 
by Head of State Khieu Samphan in a doctoral dissertation 
he submitted when he was a student in Paris in the 1960s. 
It was widely studied by the Left in Phnom Penh. Khieu 
Samphan projected industrial development after agriculture 
had been consolidated. This objective is shared by the re- 
gime. Its broadcasts reflect the formative role that Khieu 
Samphan's thesis plays in the nation's new development 
strategy. Cambodian broadcasts persistently say that, far 
from a withdrawal to a traditional peasant society, "our 
people do not seek to produce only _____^__^_ 
rice, but also to produce goods for 
industrial use — cotton, rubber, tex- 
tile fibres." In proceeding from agri- 
culture to industrialisation, Khieu 
Samphan wrote, "Cambodia cannot 
delude itself on this point [that there 
is no limit to self-reliance and auto- 
nomous development] ... In the 
course of industrialisation it will 
need to import capital goods for a 
long time, perhaps indefinitely." 

Khieu Samphan argued for autar- 
chic development, which would be 
temporary but inescapable in the 
first phase of restructuring the econ- 
omy. He attributed the nation's eco- 
nomic backwardness to its integra- 
tion, under French colonial rule and 
that of the compradore class it bred, 
into the internationalist capitalist 
system "as a dependent, marginal ele- 
ment . . ." He said: "Increased trade 
within the structure of the world 
markets dominated by large capitalist 
countries and the aid that sometimes 
goes with it will never help Cambo- 
dia." Third World economies had 
been integrated into the world eco- 
nomies "chiefly to supply cheap la- 
bour for foreign capital." The accele- 
rator effect of establishing industries 
in the "colonial countries" had not 
benefited the indigenous people, as it 
was claimed it would. Instead, the 
draining of profits to the investing 
country helped the growth of entre- 
preneurial activity there. Integration 
into the world economy had also left 
Cambodia with a two-tiered agricul- 
tural system — the foreign-owned 
large-scale plantations, and below 
these an impoverished rural agricul- 
ture in which 87% of the population 
was involved. So long as global links 
were maintained, Khieu Samphan 
argued, distortions and a steady de- 
terioration of rural poverty 
would continue. Khieu Sam- 
phan's solution for breaking 
this pattern of growth for 
elites, both foreign and indi- 
genous, and deepening pover- 
ty for the masses and widen- 
ing disparities of wealth, was 
to "withdraw from the world 
economy, and restructure the 
local economy on a self-cen- 
tred basis." Once agriculture 
and cottage industries had 
been placed on firm found- 



ations, Cambodia would "re-enter the world economy on 
its own terms." There is accordingly a method to the 
seeming madness of Cambodia putting up its shutters 
against the world. 

In 1978, as in the earlier years since the liberation, the 
emphasis has been primarily on agriculture and the develop- 
ment of small industries. Some of these industries serve 
agriculture by producing elementary farm tools and repair 
facilities, and others supply unsophisticated consumer 
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Land e-ea: 181,035 sq. km. 

16% cultivated, 74% forest, 

3% pasture. 
Total population: 8.2m (45% under 15). 

Significant ethnic minorities: none. 

Birth rate per 1,000: 47. 

Death rate per 1,000: 18. 

Life expectancy: 45 years. 

Rate of growth per year (including 
immigration): (est.) 2.3%. 

Infant mortality rate per 1,000: 15 0. 

Students: NA. 
Total workforce: 77 (est.) 2.6m. 
Social and transport: Hospital beds per 

1,000: NA. Doctors per 1,000: NA. 

TV receivers: NA. Radio receivers: NA. 

Telephones: NA. Motor vehicles: NA. 

Length of railways: 612km. 

No. of locomotives: NA. 

All money in US$. Dates refer to calendar 
year. 



GNPat market prices: 75 (est.) US$591m. 
Production indices: Manufacturing NA; 

agriculture (1961-65=100) 74 48, 

75 71, 76 81, 77 NA, 78 NA. 
Merchandise imports: 74 US$452m, 

75 US$1 17m, 76 NA, 77 NA, 

7SNA. 
Merchandise exports: 74 US$1 5m, 

75 US$1 7m, 76 NA, 77 NA, 

7SNA. 
Net capital flow (indicate + or — ): 

74 public +US$305.8m, 
private -US$0. 7m; 

75 public +US$79.7m, 
private -US$0. 9m; 

76 public +US$0.6m, 
private +US$0.3m; 

77 public NA, private NA; 

78 public NA, private NA. 
Balance of payments: NA. 
Foreign reserves: NA. 
Outstanding foreign debt: NA. 



Head of State: Khieu Samphan. 

Prime Minister Pol Pot; Deputy Prime Ministers leng Sary 

(Foreign), Vorn Vet (Economy), Son Sen (Defence); 

Attorney-General NA; Minister of Propaganda and 

Information, Culture and Education Yun Yat; 

Public Health Thiounn Thioeunn; Social Action 

Mrs leng Thirith. 

Premier Pol Pot (alias Saloth Sar) is married to 
Khieu Ponnary who is the sister of leng Thirith 
(Mrs leng Sary), the Minister of Social Action. 
Yun Yat is the wife of Defence Minister Son 
Sen. 



The apparent achievements of 
Cambodian agriculture, especially in 
the cultivation of rice, may be attri- 
buted to its simple but highly pro- 
ductive building of irrigation dams, 
the improvement of dykes for more 
effective retention of water and the 
construction of reservoirs. While in 
most parts of Asia, agriculture is a 
gamble on the weather, the slogan in 
Cambodia is: "In farming rely on the 
people and not on the weather." 

The Yugoslav journalists, as well 
as Chinese reporters, revealed a mas- 
sive development of irrigation facili- 
ties. The Chinese who toured the 
country in April wrote that every 
region in Cambodia has built more 
than one reservoir with a capacity of 
100-200 million cu. metres of water, 
dug dozens of canals, each having a 
length of over 20 miles. Every pro- 
vince has medium-sized reservoirs, 
each storing 50-60 million cu. metres 
of water and every district has small 
reservoirs. The construction of these 
water-control projects has brought a 
third of the country's farmland 
under irrigation. In some areas, the 
Japanese mission revealed, there were 
two rice crops. The Yugoslavs said 
some of the new artificial lakes have 
about 200 million cu. metres of 
water. 

In a review of development from 
April 1977-April 1978, the regime 
claimed that the quota set of 3 tons 
per hectare of rice for each crop was 
"almost completely fulfilled." With 
double-cropping in many areas out- 
put has been doubled to 6 tons per 
hectare annually. Many reservoirs 
with a capacity of 100 million cu. 
metres and more have been built. 
The more notable of these was the 
Trapeang Thmar reservoir at Phnum 
Strok in Battambang province (capa- 
city 200 million cu. metres), 
~*\ reportedly completed in one 
year. A dam has been built 
on the Streng Trabek in the 
eastern region of Cambodia, 
an area with few streams. In 
the central region, according 
to this review of progress, 
two dams have been built at 
Stoeng Chinit and one each at 
Kompong Thmar and Kaoh 
Bo, on the border with Kom- 
pong Chang province. All the 
streams in Siem Reap pro- 
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vince, Preah Net Preah, Battambang, Sisophon and Mong- 
kolborei districts have dams. 

"Success in [Cambodian] agriculture stems from an ex- 
tensive drive of large proportions in which the human 
physical effort exclusively formed the decisive factor," says 
Yugoslav journalist Slavko Stanic. "In effect this country, 
with the exception of motor pumps for soil irrigation, has 
at its disposal practically no other agricultural machinery." 
What has been accomplished is all the greater, Stanic re- 
marks, if one takes into account the new reservoirs with a 
capacity of about 200 million cu. metres of water. These 
were built exclusively with human effort — as many as 
20,000 engaged in a single project. 

For agriculture (and its ancillary, irrigation), local la- 
bour, which includes a large number of women and children 
of school age, have been supplemented by mobile brigades, 
especially of youth. Japanese sources who visited Cambodia 
told the Review: "It appeared that the leadership has ex- 
tended to production in the post-liberation periods the 
guerilla war mentality." Indeed, a US State Department re- 
port on the Khmer Rouge wartime zone in Svay Rieng pro- 
vince acknowledges that these techniques of collectivist 
farming and cooperative labour had helped production out- 
strip previous individual efforts. 

Quicker-yielding rice seeds have been introduced. In- 
stead of the previous late maturing (five to eight months) 
varieties three- to four-month seeds are planted. The gov- 



ernment claims that consequently two and even three 
crops, or more properly two and a half crops (the other half 
running into the next year), are now possible in some 
zones. However, most agricultural techniques are primi- 
tive. 

The target in agriculture is modernising within the next 
10-15 years. The objective is an annual yield of 8 tons per 
hectare. Modernising appears to be nationwide use of 
quicker-yielding rice seed. The movement, launched in 
1977, has achieved some success in the southwest. Angkor 
Borei, it is claimed, has 30,000 hectares of modern rice 
fields. Planted with the three- to four-month variety of rice, 
each hectare yields an average 4 tons per crop. The pro- 
gramme has been extended to Veal Baray and Veal Santuk 
and to the region south of Kompong Thorn and parts of 
Battambang province. 

Premier Pol Pot has claimed that in 1978 the national 
plan for water conservancy construction has been "com- 
pleted in the main." Dams, dykes and reservoirs construct- 
ed in 1978 have brought 300,000 more hectares of padi 
under irrigation in addition to the 400,000 hectares irrigat- 
ed in 1977. A steel mill capable of supplying a quarter of 
the nation's requirements is under construction. The target 
set for the next 1 5-20 years, Pol Pot said, is the establish- 
ment of light industries, foodgrain processing, iron indus- 
try, machine-building and fuel, power and chemical indus- 
tries. B 
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NOAM CHOMSKY and 
EDWARD 5. HERMAN 

On May 1, 1977, The New York Times 
published an account of the "painful 
problems of peace" in Vietnam by Fox 
ButterfJeld. He describes the "woes" of 
the people of the South, their "sense of 
hardship" and the grim conditions of 
their life, concluding that "most South- 
erners are said to appear resigned to 
their fate." His evidence comes from 
"diplomats, refugees and letters from 
Vietnam." In journals of the War Re- 
sisters League and the American Friends 
Service Committee of March-May 1977, 



Noam Chomsky and Edward Herman 
leach at M.l.T. and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, respectively. They are co-authors 
of Counter-Revolutionary Violence: Blood- 
baths in Fact and Propaganda (1973), a 
second edition of which will be out shortly. 



GEORGE C. HILDEBRAND and 
GARETH PORTER. Cambodia: 
Starvation and Revolution. Monthly 
Review Press (1976). 

FRANCOIS PONCHAUD. Cam- 
bodge Annie Zero. Juilliard Press. 
Paris (1977). 

JOHN BARRON and ANTHONY 
PAUL. Murder of a Gentle Land. 
Thomas Y. Crowell (1977). 



in contrast, there are lengthy reports by 
Carol Bragg on a visit to Vietnam earlier 
this year by a six-person AFSC delega- 
tion, including two who had worked in 
Vietnam and are fluent in Vietnamese. 
The group traveled widely in the South 
and spoke to well-known leaders of the 
non-Communist Third Force who are 
active in the press and government, as 
well as ordinary citizens. They report 



impressive social and economic progress 
in the face of the enormous destruction 
left by the war, a "pioneering life" that 
is "difficult and at times discouraging," 
but everywhere "signs of a nation re- 
building" with commitment and dedica- 
tion. 

Butterfield claims that "there is little 
verifiable information on> the new eco- 
nomic zones — no full-time American 
correspondents have been admitted since 
the war — but they are evidently not 
popular." While it is true that American 
correspondents are not welcomed in 
Vietnam, there is nonetheless ample ex- 
pert eyewitness testimony, including that 
of journalists of international repute, 
visiting Vietnamese professors from 
Canada, American missionaries and 
others who have traveled through the 
country where they worked for many 
years. Jean and Simonne Lacouture pub- 
lished a book in 1976 on a recent visit. 
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critical of much of what they saw but 
giving a generally very positive account 
of reconstruction efforts and popular 
commitment. Max Ediger of the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, who worked 
in Vietnam for many years and stayed 
for thirteen months after the war, testi- 
fied before Congress in March 1977 
on a two-week return visit in January, 
also conveying a very favorable impres- 
sion of the great progress he observed 
despite the "vast destruction of soil and 
facilities inflicted by the past war." 
There have also been positive accounts 
of the "new economic zones" in such 
journals as the Far Eastern Economic 
Review and the Canadian Pacific Affairs. 

But none of this extensive evidence 
appears in The New York Times's analy- 
sis of "conditions in Indochina two years 
after the end of the war there." Nor 
is there any discussion in the Times of 
the "case of the missing bloodbath," al- 
though forecasts of a holocaust were 
urged by the U.S. leadership, official 
experts and the mass media over the 
entire course of the war in justifying 
our continued military presence. On the 
other hand, protests by some former 
anti-war individuals against alleged hu- 
man rights violations in Vietnam are 
given generous coverage. This choice of 
subject may be the only basis on which 
U.S. — as opposed to Soviet — dissidents 
can get serious attention in the mass 
media today. 

The technical name for this farce is 
"freedom of the press." All are free 
to write as they wish: Fox Butterfield, 
with his ideological blinders, on the front 
page of the Times (daily circulation 
more than 800,000); and Carol Bragg, 
with her eyewitness testimony, in New 
England Peacework (circulation 2,500). 
Typically, reports which emphasize the 
destruction caused by the United States 
and the progress and commitment of 
the Vietnamese reach a tiny circle of 
peace activists. Reports that ignore the 
American role — Butterfield can only 
bring himself to speak of "substantial 
tracts of land made fallow [sic] by the 
war," with no agent indicated — and that 
find only "woes" and distress, reach a 
mass audience and become part of the 
established truth. In this way a "line" 
is implanted in the public mind with 
all the effectiveness of a system of cen- 
sorship, while the illusion of an open 
press and society is maintained. If dic- 
tators were smarter, they would surely 
use the American system of thought 
control and indoctrination. 

It was inevitable with the failure of 
the American effort to subdue South 
Vietnam and to crush the mass move- 



ments elsewhere in Indochina, that there 
would be a campaign to reconstruct the 
history of these years so as to placj the 
role of the United States in a more 
favorable light. The drab view of con- 
temporary Vietnam provided by Butter- 
field and the establishment press helps 
to sustain the desired rewriting of his- 
tory, asserting as it does the sad results 
of Communist success and American 
failure. Well suited for these aims are 
tales of Communist atrocities, which not 
only prove the evils of communism but 
undermine the credibility of those, who 
opposed the war and might interfere 
with future crusades for freedom. 



It is in this context that we must view 
the recent spate of newspaper reports, 
editorials and books on Cambodia, a 
part of the world not ordinarily of 
great concern to the press. However, an 
exception is made when useful lessons 
may be drawn and public opinion mobi- 
lized in directions advantageous to the 
established order. Such didacticism often 
plays fast and loose with the truth. 

For example, on April 8, 1977, The 
Washington Post devoted half a page to 
"photographs believed to be the first of 
actual forced labor conditions in the 
countryside of Cambodia [to] have 
reached the West." The pictures show 
armed soldiers guarding people pulling 
plows, others working fields, and one 
bound man. ("It is not known if this 
man was killed," the caption reads.) 
Quite a sensational testimonial to Com- 
munist atrocities. But there is a slight 
problem. The Washington Post account 
of how they were smuggled out by a 
relative of the photographer who died 
in the escape attempt is entirely fanci- 
ful. The pictures had appeared a year 
earlier in France, Germany and Aus- 
tralia, as well as in the Bangkok Post 
(April 19, 1976), with the caption "True 
or False?" In fact, an attempt by a 
Thai trader to sell these photos to the 
Bangkok Post was turned down "because 
the origin and authenticity of the photo- 
graphs were in doubt." The photos ap- 
peared in another Thai newspaper two 
days before the April 4th election. The 
Bangkok Post then published them, ex- 
plaining in an accompanying article that 
"Khmer watchers" were dubious about 
the clothes and manner of the people 
depicted, and quoting "other observers" 
who "pointed to the possibility that the 
series of pictures could have been taken 
in Thailand with the prime objective 
of destroying the image of the Socialist 
parties" before the election. 



This story was reported in the U.S./ 
Indochina Report of the Indochina Re- 
source Center in July 1976, along with 
the additional information that a Thai 
intelligence officer later admitted that the 
photos were indeed posed inside Thai- 
land: " 'Only the photographer and I 
were supposed to know,' he confided to 
a Thai journalist." The full details were 
again given in the International Bulletin 
(April 25, 1977; circulation 6.000). A 
letter of April 20 to The Washington Post 
on these points has not appeared. In 
short, the "freedom of the press" assures 
that readers of the International Bulletin 
will get the facts. 

Even if the photographs had been 
authentic, we might ask why people 
should be pulling plows in Cambodia. 
The reason is clear, if unmentioned. 
The savage American assault on Cam- 
bodia did not spare the animal pop- 
ulation. Hildebrand and Porter, in their 
Cambodia: Starvation and Revolution, 
cite a Cambodian Government report of 
April 1976 that several hundred thou- 
sand draft animals were killed in the 
rural areas. The Post did not have to 
resort to probable fabrications to depict 
the facts. A hundred-word item buried 
in The New York Times of June 14, 
1976, cites an official U.N. report that 
teams of "human buffaloes" pull plows 
in Laos in areas where the buffalo herds, 
along with everything else, were deci- 
mated (by the American bombing, al- 
though this goes unmentioned in the 
Times). Much the same is true in Viet- 
nam. Quite possibly the U.N. or the 
Laotian Government could supply photo- 
graphic evidence, but this would not 
satisfy the needs of current propaganda. 

The response to the three books under 
review nicely illustrates this selection 
process. Hildebrand and Porter present 
a carefully documented study of the 
destructive American impact on Cam- 
bodia and the success of the Cambodian 
revolutionaries in overcoming it, giving 
a very favorable picture of their pro- 
grams and policies, based on a wide 
range of sources. Published last year, 
and well received by the journal of the 
Asia Society (Asia, March-April 1977), 
it has not been reviewed in the Times, 
New York Review or any mass-media 
publication, nor used as the basis for 
editorial comment, with one exception. 
The Wall Street Journal acknowledged 
its existence in an editorial entitled 
"Cambodia Good Guys" (November 22, 
1976), which dismissed contemptuously 
the very idea that the Khmer Rouge 
could play a constructive role, as well 
as the notion that the United States had 
a major hand in the destruction, death 
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and turmoil of wartime and postwar 
Cambodia. In another editorial on the 
"Cambodian Horror" (April 16, 1976), 
the Journal editors speak of the attribu- 
tion of postwar Cambodian difficulties 
to U.S. intervention as "the record ex- 
tension to date of the politics of guilt." 
On the subject of "Unscrambling Chile" 
(September 20, 1976), however, the 
abuses of the "manfully rebuilding" 
Chilean police state are explained away 
as an unfortunate consequence of Allend- 
ista "wrecking" of the economy. 

In brief, Hildebrand and Porter at- 
tribute "wrecking" and "rebuilding" to 
the wrong parties in Cambodia. In his 
Foreword to Cambodia: Starvation and 
Revolution, Asian scholar George Kahin 
observes that it is a book from which 
"anyone who is interested in under- 
standing the situation obtaining in 
Phnom Penh before and after the Lon 
Nol government's collapse and the 
character and programs of the Cam- 
bodian Government that has replaced it 
will, I am sure, be grateful. . . ." But 
the mass media are not grateful for the 
Hildebrand-Porter message, and have 
shielded the general public from such 
perceptions of Cambodia. 



In contrast, the media favorite, Bar- 
ron and Paul's "untold story of Com- 
munist Genocide in Cambodia" (their 
subtitle), virtually ignores the U.S. Gov- 
ernment role. When they speak of "the 
murder of a gentle land," they are not 
referring to B-52 attacks on villages or 
the systematic bombing and murderous 
ground sweeps by American troops or 
forces organized and supplied by the 
United States, in a land that had been 
largely removed from the conflict prior 
to the American attack. Their point of 
view can be predicted from the "di- 
verse sources" on which they relied: 
namely, "informal briefings from spe- 
cialists at the State and Defense De- 
partments, the National Security Council 
and three foreign embassies in Wash- 
ington." Their "Acknowledgments" men- 
tion only the expertise of Thai and 
Malaysian officials, U.S. Government 
Cambodian experts, and Father Pon- 
chaud. They also claim to have ana- 
lyzed radio and refugee reports. 

Their scholarship collapses under the 
barest scrutiny. To cite a few cases, they 
state that among those evacuated from 
Phnom Penh, "virtually everybody saw 
the consequences of [summary execu- 
tions] in the form of the corpses of 
men, women and children rapidly bloat- 
ing and rotting in the hot sun," citing, 



among others, J.-J. Cazaux, who wrote, 
in fact, that "not a single corpse was 
seen along our evacuation route," and 
that early reports of massacres proved 
fallacious (The Washington Post, May 
9, 1975). They also cite The New York 
Times, May 9, 1975, where Sydney 
Schanberg wrote that "there have been 
unconfirmed reports of executions of 
senior military and civilian officials. . . . 
But none of this will apparently bear 
any resemblance to the mass executions 
that had been predicted by Westerners," 
and that "Here and there were bodies, 
but it was difficult to tell if they were 
people who had succumbed to the hard- 
ships of the march or simply civilians 
and soldiers killed in the last battles." 
They do not mention the Swedish jour- 
nalist, Olle Tolgraven, or Richard Boyle 
of Pacific News Service, the last news- 
man to leave Cambodia, who denied the 
existence of wholesale executions; nor 
do they cite the testimony of Father 
Jacques Engelmann, a priest with nearly 
two decades of experience in Cambodia, 
who was evacuated at the same time 
and reported that evacuated priests 
"were not witness to any cruelties" and 
that there were deaths, but "not thou- 
sands, as certain newspapers have writ- 
ten" (cited by Hildebrand and Porter). 
Barron and Paul claim that there is 
no evidence of popular support for the 
Communists in the countryside and 
that people "fled to the cities" as a re- 
sult of the "harsh regimen" imposed by 
the Communists — not the American 
bombing. Extensive evidence to the con- 
trary, including eyewitness reports and 
books by French and American corre- 
spondents and observers long familiar 
with Cambodia (e.g., Richard Dudman, 
Serge Thion, J.-C. Pomonti, Charles 
Meyer) is never cited. Nor do they try 
to account for the amazingly rapid 
growth of the revolutionary forces from 
1969 to 1973, as attested by U.S. intelli- 
gence and as is obvious from the un- 
folding events themselves. 

Their quotes, where they can be 
checked, are no more reliable. Thus they 
claim that Ponchaud attributes to a 
Khmer Rouge official the statement that 
people expelled from the cities "are no 
longer needed, and local chiefs are free 
to dispose of them as they please," imply- 
ing that local chiefs are free to kill 
them. But Ponchaud's first report on 
this (Le Monde, February 18, 1976) 
quotes a military chief as stating that 
they "are left to the absolute discretion 
of the local authorities," which implies 
nothing of the sort. 
These examples are typical. Where 



there is no independent confirmatory 
evidence, the Barron-Paul story can 
hardly be regarded as credible. Their 
version of history has already appeared 
in the Reader's Digest (circulation more 
than 18 million), and has been widely 
cited in the mass media as an authori- 
tative account, including, among them, 
a front-page horror summary in The 
Wall Street Journal, an article in TV 
Guide (April 30, 1977; circulation more 
than 19 million) by Ernest Lefever, a 
foreign policy specialist who is other- 
wise known for his argument before 
Congress that we should be more toler- 
ant of the "mistakes'* of the Chilean 
junta "in attempting to clear away the 
devastation of the Allende period," and 
his discovery of the "remarkable free- 
dom of expression" enjoyed by critics 
of the military regime (The Miami 
Herald, August 6, 1974). 

Ponchaud's book is based on his own 
personal experiences in Cambodia from 
1965 until the capture of Phnom Penh, 
extensive interviews with refugees and 
reports from the Cambodian radio. Pub- 
lished in France in January 1977, it has 
become the best-known unread book in 
recent history, on the basis of an ac- 
count by Jean Lacoutuxe (in The New 
York Review of Books), widely cited 
since in the press, which alleges that 
Ponchaud has revealed a policy of "auto- 
genocide" (Lacouture's term) practiced 
by the Communists. 



Before looking more closely at Pon- 
chaud's book and its press treatment, 
we would like to point out that apart 
from Hildebrand and Porter there are 
many other sources on recent events in 
Cambodia that have not been brought 
to the attention of the American read- 
ing public. Space limitations preclude a 
comprehensive review, but such jour- 
nals as the Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view, the London Economist, the Mel- 
bourne Journal of Politics, and others 
elsewhere, have provided analyses by 
highly qualified specialists who have 
studied the full range of evidence avail- 
able, and who concluded that executions 
have numbered at most in the thou- 
sands; that these were localized in areas 
of limited Khmer Rouge influence and 
unusual peasant discontent, where brutal 
revenge killings were aggravated by the 
threat of starvation resulting from the 
American destruction and killing. These 
reports also emphasize both the extra- 
ordinary brutality on both sides during 
the civil war (provoked by the Amer- 
ican attack) and repeated discoveries 
that massacre reports were false. They 
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also testify to the extreme unreliability 
of refugee reports, and the need to 
treat them with great caution, a fact 
that we and others have discussed else- 
where (cf. Chomsky: At War with 
Asia, on the problems of interpreting 
reports of refugees from American bomb- 
ing in Laos). Refugees are frightened 
and defenseless, at the mercy of alien 
forces. They naturally tend to report 
what they believe their interlocuters 
wish to hear. While their reports must 
be considered seriously, care and caution 
are necessary. Specifically, refugees 
questioned by Westerners or Thais have 
a vested interest in reporting atrocities 
on the part of Cambodian revolution- 
aries, an obvious fact that no serious 
reporter will fail to take into account. 

To give an illustration of just one 
neglected source, the London Economist 
(March 26, 1977) carried a letter by 
W. J. Sampson, who worked as an econ- 
omist and statistician for the Cambodian 
Government until March 1975, in close 
contact with the central statistics office. 
After leaving Cambodia, he writes, he 
"visited refugee camps in Thailand and 
kept in touch with Khmers," and he also 
relied on "A European .friend who cycled 
around Phnom Penh for many days 
after its fall [and] saw and heard of 
no . . . executions" apart from "the 
shooting of some prominent politicians 
and the lynching of hated bomber pilots 
in Phnom Penh." He concludes "that 
such executions could be numbered in 
hundreds or thousands rather than in 
hundreds of thousands," though there 
was "a big death toll from sickness" — 
surely a direct consequence, in large 
measure, of the devastation caused by 
the American attack. Sampson's anal- 
ysis is known to those in the press who 
have cited Ponchaud at second-hand, 
but has yet to be reported here. And his 
estimate of executions is far from 
unique. 

Expert analyses of the sort just cited 
read quite differently from the confident 
conclusions of the mass media. Here we 
read that "Most foreign experts on 
Cambodia and its refugees believe at 
least 1.2 million persons have been killed 
or have died as a result of the policies 
of the Communist regime since April 
17, 1975" (UPI, Boston Globe, April 
17, 1977). No source is given, but it is 
interesting that a 1.2 million estimate 
is attributed by Ponchaud to the Amer- 
ican Embassy (presumably Bangkok), 
a completely worthless source, as the 
historical record amply demonstrates. 
The figure bears a suggestive similarity 
to the prediction by U.S. officials at the 



war's end that a million would die in 
the next year. 

In The New York Times Magazine, 
May 1, 1977, Robert Moss (editor of a 
dubious offshoot of Britain's The Econ- 
omist called "Foreign Report" which 
specializes in sensational rumors from the 
world's intelligence agencies) asserts that 
"Cambodia's pursuit of total revolution 
has resulted, by the official admission 
of its Head of State, Khieu Samphan, 
in the slaughter of a million people." 
Moss informs us that the source of this 
statement is Barron and Paul, who claim 
that in an interview with the Italian 
weekly Famiglia Cristiana Khieu Sam- 
phan stated that more than a million 
died during the war, and that the popu- 
lation had been 7 million before the 
war and is now 5 million. Even if one 
places some credence in this reported 
interview nowhere in it does Khieu 
Samphan suggest that the million post- 
war deaths were a result of official 
policies (as opposed to the lag effects ct 
a war that left large numbers ill, in- 
jured, and on the verge of starvation). 
The "slaughter" by the Khmer Rouge 
is a Moss-New York Times creation. 

A Christian Science Monitor editorial 
states: "Reports put the loss of life as 
high as 2 million people out of 7.8 mil- 
lion total." Again, there is no source, 
but we will suggest a possibility directly. 
The New York Times analysis of "two 
years after the Communist victory" goes 
still further. David Andelman, May 2, 
1977, speaks without qualification of 
"the purges that took hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives in the aftermath of the 
Communist capture of Phnom Penh on 
April 17, 1975." Even the U.S. Govern- 
ment sources on which journalists often 
uncritically rely advance no such claim, 
to our knowledge. In fact, even Barron 
and Paul claim oniy that "100,000 or 
more" were killed in massacres and 
executions — they base their calculations 
on a variety of interesting assumptions, 
among them, that all military men, civil 
servants and teachers were targeted for 
execution; curiously, their "calculations" 
lead them to the figure of 1.2 million 
deaths as a result of "actions" of the 
Khmer Rouge governing authorities, by 
January 1, 1977 ("at a very minimum"); 
by a coincidence, the number reported 
much earlier by the American Em- 
bassy, according to Ponchaud. Else- 
where in the press, similar numbers are 
bandied about, with equal credibility. 



Ponchaud's book is serious and 
worth reading, as distinct from much 



of the commentary it has elicited. He 
gives a grisly account of what refugees 
have reported to him about the barbarity 
of their treatment at the hands of the 
Khmer Rouge. He also reminds us of 
some relevant history. For example, in 
this "peaceful land," peasants were mas- 
sacred, their lands stolen and villages 
destroyed, by police and army in 1966, 
many then joining the maquis out of 
"their hatred for a government exer- 
cising such injustices and sowing death." 
He reports the enormous destruction 
and murder resulting directly from the 
American attack on Cambodia, the star- 
vation and epidemics as the population 
was driven from their countryside by 
American military terror and the U.S.- 
incited civil war, leaving Cambodia with 
"an economy completely devastated by 
the war." He points out that "from the 
time of Sihanouk, then Lon Nol, the 
soldiers of the government army had 
already employed, with regard to their 
Khmer Rouge 'enemies,' bloodthirsty 
methods in no way different from those 
of Democratic Cambodia" (the Khmer 
Rouge). He also gives a rather positive 
account of Khmer Rouge programs of 
social and economic development, while 
deploring much brutal practice in work- 
ing for egalitarian goals and national 
independence. 

Ponchaud's book lacks the documen- 
tation provided in Hildebrand and 
Porter and its veracity is therefore diffi- 
cult to assess. But the serious reader will 
find much to make him somewhat wary. 
For one thing, Ponchaud plays fast and 
loose with quotes and with numbers. 
He quotes an unattributed Khmer Rouge 
slogan, "One or two million young peo- 
ple will be enough to build the new 
Cambodia." In an article in Le Monde 
(February 18, 1976) he gives what ap- 
pears to be the same quote, this time 
as follows: "To rebuild the new Cam- 
bodia, a million people are enough." 
Here the quote is attributed to a Khmer 
Rouge military commander, along with 
the statement misrepresented by Barron 
and Paul, noted above (Lacouture 
changes the numbers to 1.5 million to 
2 million, attributes the quote to an 
unnamed Marxist, and concludes that it 
goes beyond barbarism). This is one of 
the rare examples of a quote that can 
be checked. The results are not im- 
pressive. 

Ponchaud cites a Cambodian report 
that 200,000 people were killed in Amer- 
ican bombings from March 7 to August 
] ?'. 1973, No source is offered, but sus- 
picions are aroused by the fact that the 
Phnom Penh radio announced on May 
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9, 1975 that there were 200,000 casual- 
ties of the American bombing in 1973, 
including "killed, wounded, and crippled 
for life" (Hildebrand and Porter). Pon- 
chaud cites "Cambodian authorities" 
who give the figures 800,000 killed and 
240,000 wounded before liberation. The 
figures are implausible. By the usual rule 
of thumb, wounded amount to about 
three times killed; quite possibly he has 
the figures reversed. 

More significant is Ponchaud's account 
of the evacuation of Phnom Penh in 
April 1975. He reports the explanation 
given by the revolutionary government: 
that the evacuation was motivated by 
impending famine. But this he rejects, 
on the ground that rice stocks in Phnom 
Penh would have sufficed for two 
months, with rationing (what he thinks 
would have happened after two months, 
with no new harvest, he does not say). 
He gives no source for this estimate, 
and fails to observe that "According to 
Long Boret, the old Government's last 
Premier, Phnom Penh had only eight 
days worth of rice on hand on the eve 
of the surrender" (Agence Francc-Presse, 
Bangkok; New York Times, May 9, 
1975). Nor docs he cite the testimony 
of U.S. AID officials that Phnom Penh 
had only a six-day supply of rice (Wil- 
liam Goodfellow, New York Times, July 
14. 1975). 

In fact, where an independent check 
is possible, Ponchaud's account seems at 
best careless, sometimes in rather signifi- 
cant ways. Nevertheless, the book is a 
serious work, however much the press 
has distorted it. 

As noted, Ponchaud relies over- 
whelmingly on refugee reports. Thus 
his account is at best second-hand with 
many of the refugees reporting what 
they claim to have heard from others. 
Lacouture's review gives at best a third- 
hand account. Commentary on Lacou- 
ture's review in the press, which has 
been extensive, gives a fourth-hand ac- 
count. That is what is available to read- 
ers of the American press. 

As an instance, consider The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor editorial already 
cited, which gives a fair sample of what 
is available to the American public. This 
editorial, based on Lacouture's review, 
speaks of the "reign of terror against 
the population" instituted by the Khmer 
Rouge. Lacouture, like Ponchaud, em- 
phasizes the brutality of the American 
war, which laid the basis for all that fol- 
lowed. These references disappear from 
the Monitor editorial, which pretends 
that the current suffering in Cambodia 
takes place in an historical vacuum, as 
a mere result of Communist savagery. 
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Similarly, an earlier editorial (January 
26, 1977), based on Barron and Paul, 
also avoids any reference to American 
responsibility, though there is much mor- 
alizing about those who are indifferent 
to "one of the most brutal and concen- 
trated onslaughts in history" in this 
"lovely land" of "engaging people," 



It is difficult to convey the deep cyni- 
cism of this all-too-typical reporting 
which excises from history the Ameri- 
can role in turning peaceful Cambodia 
into a land of massacre, starvation and 
disease. While the editors prate about 
morality, people are dying in Cambodia 
as a direct result of the policies that 
they supported, and indeed concealed. 
Hildebrand and Porter quote a Western 
doctor in Phnom Penh on the mass star- 
vation that resulted from the American 
war: "as well as knocking off a genera- 
tion of young men, the war is knocking 
off a generation of children" — those who 
will die from the permanent damage suf- 
fered from severe malnutrition, one 
small part of the American legacy to this 
"lovely land." 

To appreciate fully the cynicism of 
the press and editorial comments, it is 
necessary to recall the role of the Ameri- 
can mass media in supporting the "secret 
war" against Cambodia. Prior to the 
Nixon-Kissinger administration, Cambo- 
dian villages had been subject to U.S.- 
or U.S.-supported armed attack, invari- 
ably denied, but on occasion later con- 
ceded when it was discovered that West- 
ern observers were present. The massive 
assault against Cambodia began in 
March 1969, when the "secret" B-52 
raids were launched. In the following 
weeks, the Cambodian Government made 
repeated efforts to bring the facts to 
the attention of the. international press. 
Prince Sihanouk appealed to the press 
to make public these "criminal attacks" 
on "peaceful Cambodian farmers" and 
to "publicize abroad this very clear stand 
of Cambodia" in "opposing] all bomb- 
ings on Cambodian territory under what- 
ever pretext." In January 1970, his gov- 
ernment released an official White Book 
giving details of U.S. attacks on civilians 
up to May 1969, including names, places, 
dates, figures and photographs. All of 
this was concealed by the American 
press, which was later to claim that it 
was Richard Nixon who kept the 1969 
bombardment from the press and the 
American people. 

There was one notable exception, a 
New York Times report by William 
Beecher (May 9, 1969), headed "Raids 
in Cambodia by U.S. Unprotested," 



which reported B-52 raids on "Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese supply dumps 
and base camps in Cambodia," citing 
U.S. sources and disregarding Sihanouk's 
impassioned protest against the murder 
of "Khmer peasants, women and chil- 
dren in particular." 

But let us return to the fourth-hand 
Monitor account. It also refers to "re- 
cent photographs depicting forced labor 
conditions in the countryside," namely, 
the case already discussed, adding that 
they "have not been positively verified." 
This hardly does justice to the facts. The 
Monitor also cites "reports" that 2 mil- 
lion people have died. The only source 
we can imagine for this is Lacouture's 
rhetorical question: "What Oriental des- 
pots or medieval inquisitors ever boasted 
having eliminated, in a single year, one- 
quarter of their own population?" — 2 
million people. This statement, allegedly 
based on Ponchaud, is quoted in the 
Monitor. Nothing supporting this appears 
in Ponchaud's book, as Lacouture agrees 
in corrections published in The New 
York Review (May 26, 1977). 

The Monitor editorial writers had ob- 
viously never seen the book on which 
they based their account of events in 
Cambodia. Rather, like the bulk of the 
press, they selected what they wanted 
to believe. Citing Lacouture, they de- 
nounce the terror and barbarism of the 
Khmer Rouge, omitting his denunciation 
of the American attack. Lacouture does 
in fact compare the Khmer Rouge to the 
Nazis. He states that Ponchaud cites 
"telling articles" from a Cambodian Gov- 
ernment newspaper and quotes a para- 
graph which states that "we will choose 
only the fruit that suit us perfectly," as 
distinct from the Vietnamese, who "have 
removed only the rotten fruit." Com- 
menting on this passage. Lacouture 
states: "Perhaps Beria would not have 
dared to say this openly; Himmler might 
have done so." And he then concludes 
that the Cambodian revolution is "wor- 
thy of Nazi Gauleiters." 



The newspaper report that elicited 
these judgments, on which the press un- 
critically relies, does appear in Pon- 
chaud's book. The source, however, is 
not a Cambodian Government news- 
paper but a Thai newspaper, a consider- 
able difference. The quoted paragraph 
was written by a Thai reporter who 
claims to have had an interview with a 
Khmer Rouge official. In his corrections, 
Lacouture notes the error, and adds that 
this Khmer Rouge official "said, as Pon- 
chaud writes, that he found the revolu- 
tionary method of the Vietnamese 'very 






slow'. ..." A more accurate statement 
would be that the Thai reporter claims 
that that is what was said — by now, a suf- 
ficiently remote chain of" transmission to 
raise many doubts. How seriously would 
we regard -a critical account of the 
United States in a book by a hostile 
European leftist based on a report in 
Pravda of a statement allegedly made 
by an unnamed American official? The 
analogy is precise. Why then should we 
rest any judgment on Ponchaud's ac- 
count of a Thai report of an alleged 
statement by an unnamed Khmer Rouge 
official? What is certain is that the basis 
for Lacouture's accusations, cited above, 
disappears when the quotes are properly 
attributed: to a Thai reporter, not a 
Cambodian Government newspaper. 

Lacouture's review contained other 
errors, as he notes in his corrections. 
Thus he attributed to "texts distributed 
in "Phnom Penh" what in fact appear 
to be slogans remembered by refugees, 
again a rather considerable difference. 
None of the examples he quotes is 
specifically attributed by Ponchaud. 

In his corrections, Lacouturc raises 
the question whether precision on these 
matters is very important. "Faced with 
an enterprise as monstrous as the new 
Cambodian Government, should we see 
the main problem as one of deciding 
exactly which person uttered an inhu- 
man phrase, and whether the regime has 
murdered thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of wretched people?" He adds 
that it hardly matters what were the 
exact numbers of the victims of Dachau 
or Katyn. Or perhaps, we may add, 
whether the victims of My Lai numbered 
in the hundreds or tens of thousands, 
if a factor of 100 is unimportant. 

If, indeed, postwar Cambodia is, as 
he believes, similar to Nazi Germany, 



then his comment is perhaps just, though 
we may add that he has produced no 
evidence to support this judgment. But 
if postwar Cambodia is more similar to 
France after liberation, where many 
thousands of people were massacred 
within a few months under far less rig- 
orous conditions than those left by the 
American war, then perhaps a rather 
different judgment is in order. That the 
latter conclusion may be more nearly 
correct is suggested by the analyses 
mentioned earlier. 

We disagree with Lacouture's judg- 
ment on the importance of precision 
on this question. It seems to us quite 
important, at this point in our under- 
standing, to distinguish between official 
government texts and memories of slo- 
gans reported by refugees, between the 
statement that the regime "boasts" of 
having "killed" 2 million people and 
the claim by Western sources that some- 
thing like a million have died — particu- 
larly, when the bulk of these deaths are 
plausibly attributable to the United States. 
Similarly, it seems to us a very important 
question whether an "inhuman phrase" 
was uttered by a Thai reporter or a 
Khmer Rouge official. As for the num- 
bers, it seems to us quite important to 
determine whether the number of col- 
laborators massacred in France was on 
the order of thousands, or hundreds of 
thousands, and whether the French 
Government ordered and organized the 
massacre. Exactly such questions arise 
in the case of Cambodia. 



We do not pretend to know where 
the truth lies amidst these sharply con- 
flicting assessments; rather, we again 
want to emphasize some crucial points. 
What filters through to the American 



public is a seriously distorted version 
of the evidence available, emphasizing 
alleged Khmer Rouge atrocities and 
downplaying or ignoring the crucial U.S. 
role, direct and indirect, in the torment 
that Cambodia has suffered. Evidence 
that focuses on the American role, like 
the Hildebrand and Porter volume, is 
ignored, not on the basis of truthful- 
ness or scholarship but because the mes- 
sage is unpalatable. 

It is a fair generalization that the 
larger the number of deaths attributed 
to the Khmer Rouge, and the more the 
U.S. role is set aside, the larger the audi- 
ence that will be reached. The Barrort- 
Paul volume is a third-rate propaganda 
tract, but its exclusive focus on Com- 
munist tenor assures it a huge audience. 
Ponchaud's far more substantial work 
has an anti-Communist bias and message, 
but it has attained stardom only via the 
extreme anti-Khmer Rouge distortions 
added to k in the article in The New 
York Review of Books. The last added 
the adequately large numbers executed 
and gave a "Left" authentication of 
Communist evil that assured a quantum 
leap to the mass audience unavailable to 
Hildebrand and Porter or to Carol 
Bragg. Contrary facts and even authors' 
corrections of misstatements are general- 
ly ignored or inadequately reported in 
favor of a useful lesson (we note one 
exception: an honest retraction of an 
editorial based on Lacouture in the Bos- 
ion Globe). We noted earlier that the 
Monitor editorial and other press com- 
ments built on the Lacouture review of- 
fer at best a fourth-hand account. The 
chain of transmission runs from refugees 
(or Thai or U.S. officials), to Ponchaud, 
to The New York Review, to the press, 
where a mass audience is reached and 
"facts" are established that enter the ap- 
proved version of history. □ 
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Origins of the Conflict 

Traditional antagonism, colonial manipulation, 

and incompatible ideology have led to open warfare. 

The split between Kampuchea and Vietnam 

is probably as deep as any in the world today. 
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Behind the current conflict between Kampuchea and 
Vietnam and their governing communist parties lie 
differences so profound that each revolution stands as an 
implicit critique of the other. That the existence of each 
revolutionary model challenges the basic premises of the other is 
the result of a complex interaction of history, politics and 
geography. For two such different neighbors to avoid conflict 
would require extraordinary good will and a mutual commit- 
ment to cooperation and compromise. Such elements have not 
characterized the relationships between the two parties or the 
states they rule. Furthermore, historically and presently, the 
question of how closely the two parties and states will work 
together has been a key source of tension. This, perhaps more 
than any other, is the irresolvable issue at the core of today's 
fighting. An examination of the contrasting' histories of the two 
parties and of the different situations of the two states reveals 
why this is so. 

The radical differences in domestic and international policies 
separating the Kampuchean and Vietnamese governments, 
which deeply color each side's view of the other and make even 
simple coexistence difficult, were shaped by the settings in 



which the two parties carried out their revolutions. Perhaps 
most significant was the nature of the forces against which they 
fought. The Vietnamese revolutionaries faced a foreign enemy, 
while the Kampucheans sought to overthrow a neo-colonial but 
indigenous regime. Consequently, for the Vietnamese, the 
primary focus of the revolution during its formative years was 
not an attack on tradition or feudal class relations, but a 
nationalist struggle against foreign domination, which drew in a 
wide spectrum of the population. Class struggle and the 
establishment of a socialist society remained key components of 
the revolutionary program, but they were overshadowed for 
long periods by the struggle for national independence. For the 
Kampucheans, on the other hand, the enemy was a 
feudal-bureaucratic state clad in nationalist trappings. Its 
overthrow demanded a strategy based on radical class struggle- 
coupled with nationalist claims even stronger than those of this 
state. 

Stephen R. Hcder was in Phnom Penh from 1973 to 1975 as a 
stringer for Tiiiic arid NBC. lie is presently a Ph.D. candidate 
in the Southeast Asia program at Cornell University. 
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The CPK's Khieu Samphan and Sihanouk in a 1973 propaganda photo. 
Six years before, Khieu Samphan had fled Phnom Penh to escape 
Sihanouk's stepped-up repression against the communists. (Photo: 
PA F N LC) __ 



In Vietnam, the communist movement, while retaining its 
commitment to socialist revolution, early became the virtually 
unrivaled representative of Vietnamese nationalism. A series of 
competitors— the Bao Dai, Diem and Thieu regimes— 
conspicuously relied on foreign support for their survival. In 
addition, the French colonialists had helped prevent the 
emergence of an alternative nationalist leadership by under- 
mining the political importance of the Vietnamese court 
without establishing an indigenous commercial-capitalist polit- 
ical regime in its place. In this setting, the party came to 
emphasize continuity with pre-modern traditions of gentry-led 
peasant opposition to foreign rule rather than class conflict and 
class struggle. 

With the liberation of the north and partition of the country 
in 1954, this tendency took on a new dimension, for it was 
essential that socialist construction in the north not disrupt the 
united front for national liberation in the south. Hence, the 
transformation to socialism in the north had to take place 
cautiously and with a minimum of provocative class conflict to 
avoid frightening elements of the southern population who 
wanted to expel the Americans and destroy the regimes 
dependent on them but did not support socialism. Such 
conditions injected into the theory and practice of the 
Vietnamese revolution relatively high degrees of class caution 
and traditionalism. In practice, this is manifested in a preference 
for administrative measures rather than relatively violent mass 
movements in resolving social contradictions. In theory, it is 
manifested in an emphasis on the forces of production (i.e., 
science and technology) rather than the relations of production 
(i.e., class struggle and conflict) in the post-liberation stage of 
socialist construction. 

The setting in which the Communist Party of Kampuchea 
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(CPK) launched its revolutionary movement was quite different 
and pushed it in a much more radical direction. The party was 
founded in 1960, and it launched its armed struggle to take 
power in 1968. Hence, its theory and practice— and much of its 
current leadership— were developed not during the period of 
French colonial rule or of the U.S. -backed Lon Nol regime but 
during the Sihanouk era. This meant that the party had to direct 
its revolution against a highly nationalistic autocracy which 
enjoyed diplomatic, economic and military support from the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the National Liberation 
Front, the Soviet Union and China. Coopting many nationalist 
and anti-imperialist themes, the Sihanouk regime enjoyed a 
progressive image abroad, while its vaguely anti-capitalist 
ideology allowed it to proclaim its commitment to certain types 
of social reform as well. But in reality, Sihanouk's internal 
policies were viciously repressive and failed to resolve any of the 
major socio-economic problems in the countryside. Further- 
more, in contrast to Vietnam, French colonial rule had 
strengthened the Kampuchean monarchy. After independence, 
the royal house was reinforced and stabilized and a repressive 
colonial bureaucracy modernized by aid first from the United 
States, then from the Soviet Union and China. 

In launching a revolutionary movement against such a state, 
the Communists could not rely on simple nationalist and 
reformist themes to build up a popular base. Rather, they had 
to emphasize class struggle against a deeply rooted indigenous 
enemy with strong nationalist credentials, and the CPK's 
nationalist line had to outdo Sihanouk's; These tendencies 
toward radical class struggle and nationalism became integral 
elements of the Kampuchean communist movement in the 
period before 1970, particularly as armed struggle against the 
Sihanouk state expanded from a handful of armed guards for 
CPK cadre in 1968 to a peasant guerrilla army of 5,000-10,000 
persons in 1970. These forces became the nucleus of the party 
and full-sized revolutionary army after the March 1970 coup 
which deposed Sihanouk. 

The coup unexpectedly catapulted Sihanouk and members of 
his personal political entourage into a united front with the 
CPK. It did not, however, weaken the CPK's class emphasis or 
its extraordinarily strong nationalism. On the contrary, the 
party was forced to develop even more radical class and 
nationalist standpoints to set itself apart from the nationalist 
and reformist monarchism displayed by Sihanouk in his united 
front role. As head of state, Sihanouk had repressed the 
Kampuchean Communists with ferocious brutality, and the 
party could not allow the united front to become a means of 
protecting Sihanouk's political power, which drew strength 
from his popular image as the embodiment of Kampuchean 
nationalism. Hence, the very formation of the united front 
would require an eventual intense and violent class struggle 
against those elements within it which represented the social 
bases of the monarchy and bureaucracy. As a result, the theory 
and practice of the Communist Party of Kampuchea have come 
to reflect systematically the class and nationalist radicalism 
forged during this period. In its practice the CPK relies on 
disruptive and even violent mass-based struggles to resolve social 
contradictions, including such fundamental ones as those 
between city and countryside and between mental and manual 
labor. The party's theory of socialist construction stresses the 
absolute primacy of mass mobilization, subjective resolution 
and learning through practical work over technology and 
theoretical sophistication. 
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POST-REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS 

Emerging from such contrasting experiences, the Vietnamese 
and Kampuchean communist parties took power in 1975 in 
equally different post-revolutionary situations. The nature of 
the post-liberation crisis confronting each party further widened 
the gulf between them. As has been the case in most other 
revolutionary situations, the victorious parties faced an 
immediate need to consolidate their power and protect 
themselves against their enemies. Typically in such a situation, a 
radical and often violent campaign is directed against potential 
enemies of the revolution, who may include former members of 
a united front or even factions within the party. But the threats 
confronting the Vietnamese and Kampuchean communist 
parties in 1975 were not on the same scale. 

The Vietnamese communists came to power in the south in 
far more secure circumstances than those surrounding the CPK 
victory in Kampuchea. Not only had the Thieu regime and its 
forces disintegrated in a complete rout, but the existence of a 
consolidated socialist state in the north provided a major source 
of strength to the new government in the south. The 
Vietnamese party had in fact passed through its initial 
post-liberation crisis in 1956 during the radical land reform 
campaign in the north, an episode generally recognized as the 
most violent in Vietnamese revolutionary history. * This struggle 
against reactionary social groups was marked by serious internal 
party strife. Eventually the struggle was moderated and its 
violence partially repudiated, to be followed by a period of 
relative social calm. In the south, a full-scale post-revolutionary 
crisis has not yet occurred, although the attack on bourgeois 
trade in Ho Chi Minh City may be a harbinger or a first step. 
The delay in attacking potential enemies and the step by step 
pace of social and economic transformation in the south are 
possible because, with socialist rule well established in the 
north, there is no apparent threat of a counterattack which 
might successfully overturn or subvert the revolution. 

In Kampuchea, however, the post-victory crisis was acute. 
The final battle between the forces of Lon Nol and those of the 
revolutionary army had been the biggest and bloodiest of the 
war, and it had left the revolutionary army badly battered. In 
Kampuchea, there was no socialist state in another part of the 
country to guarantee the fruits of victory, and both the 
Communists and their enemies realized that there was a real 
possibility that the victories won in war might be sabotaged in 
post-war strife. Without experience in administering major 
urban areas and faced with a desperate food shortage in the 
newly-captured cities, the Communist Party of Kampuchea 
moved swiftly and drastically to consolidate its position. The 
evacuation of the cities— strictly implemented despite what must 
have been serious opposition from within the united front and 
from many urban residents— dissipated the immediate security 
problem by dispersing the CPK's enemies. It also provided a 
means of dealing with the food emergency. But it was not only 
the pressing needs of the moment which persuaded the party 
leadership to choose this particular form of struggle. The 
evacuation and subsequent integration of war refugees and 
native city dwellers into the rural cooperative system was a 
radical step toward resolving the contradiction between city and 
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countryside, a resolution which history had made a high priority 
for the CPK. 

Another historical factor has pushed the two revolutionary 
states in contrasting directions. Vietnamese revolutionaries have 
held state power in the north for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Hence in a pattern typical of governing revolutionary parties, 
the routinizing requirements of running a state have gradually 
transformed their revolutionary exuberance into either admin- 
istrative efficiency or administrative stagnation. This tendency 
toward bureaucratization has strongly influenced even the 
southern cadre who moved directly from guerrilla warfare to 
state administration. In Kampuchea, on the other hand, the 
primary experience of all cadre is with quite recent and intense 
military and class conflict. Their administrative experience is 
limited, and administration remains ad hoc, with revolutionary 
zeal the overwhelming administrative theme. Experiment and 
chaos rather than efficiency or stagnation appear to be the 
outstanding characteristics of the new Kampuchean state. 

ECONOMIC CHOICES 

Just as their contrasting political histories shaped the 
Vietnamese and Kampuchean communist parties in sharply 
different ways, so too the economic conditions they inherited 
presented them with different opportunities and limitations for 
the post-war reconstruction period. Although both countries' 
economies are relatively backward and characterized by 
scarcity, they are far from identical. In both its rural and urban 
sectors, the south Vietnamese economy in 1975 was signifi- 
cantly more "modern"— i.e. more highly industrialized and 
commercialized— than the Kampuchean. Similarly, the economy 
of socialist north Vietnam was more advanced than that of the 
Kampuchean liberated zones. Yet at the same time over- 
population and land pressure in Vietnam made the situation of 
scarcity there fundamentally more serious than in under- 
populated and relatively land-rich Kampuchea. This contrast 
was heightened, because both north Vietnam, which is very 
densely populated, and the liberated zones in the south, which 
covered only limited areas, had to import rice, while the 
liberated zones of Kampuchea, which extended over large 
territories, produced a rice surplus. The double contrast 
between Vietnamese economic modernity coupled with rice 
deficit and Kampuchean economic backwardness coupled with 
rice surplus helps explain the divergent paths taken by each 
government in post-war revolutionary transformation and 
reconstruction. 

In Vietnam, analysis of the various elements of the existing 
economic system suggested a strategy of transformation in the 
south which would attempt the conversion of modern, 
productive facilities into components of a state socialist system. 
Relatively advanced commercial networks, urban infrastructure 
and industrial or semi-industrial complexes were already 
available in both south and north. Drawing managerial and in 
some cases material resources from the north, it was possible 
simply to take over components of the old southern economy, 
supply them with new socialist management (or socialist 
supervision of the old capitalist management) and integrate 
them into a state socialist planning system. Highlighting the 
value of inherited economic resources was the underlying 
situation of general scarcity, which had probably conditioned 
the Vietnamese Communists to be cautious in considering 
disruptive or radical measures for economic transformation. At 
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the same time, there appeared to be relatively little political risk 
in allowing old capitalists to continue to function within the 
limits imposed by a state socialist economy, because their close 
association with foreign economic interests had left them with 
little domestic political base. Thus, in order to break their 
political power it appeared sufficient to nationalize their 
interests and draw their enterprises into the state economy. 

Kampuchea in 1975, however, possessed little that could be 
usefully and productively converted directly and immediately 
into components of a modern socialist economic system. 
Kampuchea had remained an undeveloped colonial backwater 
while French modernization efforts focused on Vietnam. Later, 
the Sihanouk regime had neither attracted foreign investment 
nor successfully mobilized the population for economic 
achievements. Although the country had received some 
industrial plants from the Soviet Union and China and had 
constructed some elements of a modern infrastructure, these 
had been heavily damaged during the war— which was even more 
destructive in Kampuchea than in Vietnam. With such a small 
modern sector, it was possible for the Kampuchean Communists 
to choose a reconstruction strategy which would rapidly 
rehabilitate those facilities considered salvageable and useful 
while ignoring some of the previously advanced sectors, most of 
which were unproductive and damaged. Furthermore, in 
considering the food crisis at the end of war and the highly 
favorable ratio of land to population, the new government was 
encouraged to concentrate its reconstruction efforts on the 
rapid transformation and expansion of agricultural production 
without fear of the temporary losses in production which might 
result from a radically disruptive policy. From a political 
perspective, the decision to discard much of the old regime's 
economically advanced sector was made more attractive because 
the facilities and networks in question were part of the old 
political power structure. Many had been part of Sihanouk's 
state capitalist system— and few were tainted by direct 
association with foreign capital. Thus with Sihanouk in the 
united front, there was real fear that the resurrection of these 
sectors as part of. a socialist state enterprise system might only 
restore the political influence of Sihanouk's state capitalists. 
This fear was heightened by the fact that the economy of the 
liberated zones was entirely agricultural, offering no socialist 
industry as a counterweight to the economic power of the old 
industrial sector. Hence, unlike the situation in Vietnam, simple 
nationalization and direct conversion of the existing economic 
structure to a socialist system were not adequate to break the 
power of the revolution's long-standing enemies. 

IMPLICIT MUTUAL CRITIQUE 

Taken together, all these factors acted to push the 
Kampuchean and Vietnamese communist parties in strikingly 
different directions, particularly after they had seized power 
throughout their respective countries. Each revolutionary model 
points out the real or imaginable shortcomings of the other and 
thereby questions its legitimacy. In addition to the implicit 
mutual critique contained in the contrasting practice and theory 
of the two parties, their differing positions on the question of 
revisionism in the communist movement-an issue arising with 
powerful insistence out of the Sino-Soviet split-strengthened 
the theoretical basis for their criticism and suspicion of each 
other. 

The Vietnamese party was already well established when the 



debate began. While it criticized as "revisionist" Khrushchev's 
refusal to fully support Vietnam against the United States in the 
early 1960s, it did not join the debate over the proper internal 
policies of ruling communist parties or launch an insistent or 
violent campaign against "revisionism" within its own ranks. 
This complacency about internal revisionism dovetailed with the 
Vietnamese party's de-emphasis on class struggle. By con- 
sistently deploring the break between the Soviet Union and 
China, it downplayed the substantive issues that divided the 
communist giants. The Kampuchean Communist Party, on the 
other hand, was born and grew up in the midst of the debate. 
Like most other non-ruling Asian communist parties in the 
1960s, it took the issue of revisionism very seriously, quickly 
taking a staunch and vigilant anti-revisionist position. The CPK's 
struggle against revisionism fit well with its radical classist 
tendencies. 

With so many points of difference between them, even mere 
coexistence as neighbors became difficult. Two revolutionary 
leaderships dedicated to bridging the gaps between them might 
have been able to overcome their differences under favorable 
circumstances. Instead, the inherent tension between the 
Vietnamese and Kampuchean Communists were exacerbated by 
serious disagreements over foreign policy, a history of 
antagonistic relations between the two countries, and mutual 
suspicion bred by their experience of forced cooperation during 
the war against the United States. The irresolvable conflict 
hinged around the degree to which the two parties would work 
together after the war, for the interaction of all these factors 
made it impossible that this question could be resolved to the 
full satisfaction of both sides. 

APPROACHES TO FOREIGN POLICY 

As communists and nationalists, Vietnamese and Kampu- 
che*ns approach the outside world very differently. Their 
differences, conditioned by geography, history, and culture, 
have created forms of nationalism which are not only divergent 
but incompatible. As a result, the basic premises and goals of 
Vietnamese artd Kampuchean foreign policy are often in 
conflict, particularly on such issues as international activism 
versus radical self-reliance, and cooperation within the socialist 
bloc. 

A glance at the map reveals a basic reason for opposing 
assumptions about relations with other countries. Vietnam's 
long, essentially indefensible coastline, dotted with major 
towns, faces one of the world's more important maritime 
routes. Despite the traumatic nature of most of Vietnam's 
interactions with foreign powers, such interactions have been 
made unavoidable by the constant commercial and military 
traffic off its coast, traffic which makes Vietnam strategically 
important. Hence, Vietnam has had to learn to turn outside 
interest to its own advantage, dealing with external threats by 
balancing and manipulating foreign groups, even while allowing 
them a fairly substantial presence in Vietnam. Simple exclusion 
and an isolationist stance have never been feasible possibilities. 
Kampuchea, on the other hand, is a primarily inland country 
with a short coastline, conspicuously lacking the overgrown port 
city typical of former colonies. (Saigon provided Kampuchea's 
outlet for colonial exports and Kompong Som, the only port, 
was developed during the Sihanouk era to reduce dependence 
on Vietnam.) Furthermore, only traffic between Vietnam and 
Thailand passes along the Kampuchean coast. Hence, Kam- 
puchea has a potential Vietnam lacks for using isolationism as a 
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general means for dealing with foreign threats. Like the current 
regime in Burma, the only other Southeast Asian country to 
possess similar geographical conditions, the government of 
Kampuchea has sharply restricted foreign contacts. 

It is also possible to hypothesize— very tentatively, because 
the evidence is impressionistic— that the distinctive interactions 
between two elements in Kampuchean and Vietnamese cultural 
psychology reinforce the tendencies stemming from geo- 
graphical conditions. While the modern elites in both countries 
have articulated presumably mass-based fears of national 
extinction and pride in their respective histories, the treatment 
of these themes has not been the same. It is quite likely that the 
variations reflect fundamental cultural-psychological config- 
urations which directly influence patterns of foreign policy and 
nationalism. The fear of extinction has been expressed with far 
more intensity in Kampuchea than in Vietnam. This of course 
reflects the historical diminution of Kampuchean territory in 
the face of a series of successful Vietnamese (and Thai) 
annexations and invasions. Practically every analysis of 
Kampuchean history or commentary on modern Kampuchean 
politics written by a Kampuchean repeatedly and ominously 
raises the specter of the disappearance of the Kampuchean race, 
culture and nation. There is frequent reference to the fate of the 
Kingdom of Champa, which once ruled most of peninsular 
Southeast Asia but ceased to function as a coherent political 
entity in the 15th century, leaving its people, the Chams, at the 
mercy of foreign states. 

Similarly, the traditional Kampuchean celebration of the 
national construction aspect of historical Kampuchean glories 
has been more strongly pitched than that of the Vietnamese, 
who have traditionally emphasized their literary and martial 
achievements. The spectacular Kampuchean monuments of 
Angkor Vat provide a kind of concrete and irrefutable proof of 
a magnificent history of indigenous Kampuchean construction 
capabilities. This proof is absent in Vietnam. Extensive 
archeological excavations in Vietnam have produced nothing 
that can be compared to Angkor, despite the richness of other 
aspects of Vietnam's history. Kampuchean writings on 
Kampuchea have been permeated with the idea that Angkor Vat 
bears testimony to the infinite indigenous capabilities of the 
Kampuchean people in the field of national construction, while 
Vietnamese, when taking pride in their history, have tradi- 
tionally emphasized their repeated successes, in expelling foreign 
invaders and pride in their intellectual achievements. These 
include their original and creative syntheses of high Chinese 
culture with indigenous Vietnamese traditions. 

Considering these indications of national consciousness, one 
can suggest that the combination of intense fear of racial and 
national extinction with Kampuchea's historically-based myth- 
ology of greatness in national construction is compatible with a 
national policy strongly emphasizing national exclusiveness and 
self-reliance, while Vietnam's cultural tradition, with its 
emphases on success against foreign aggression and on 
synthesizing intellectual achievement, is compatible with a 
national policy characterized by a self-confident attitude 
vis-a-vis foreigners and by interest in adopting— or adapting— 
foreign high technology. 

Another factor affecting the relative level of nationalist 
feeling in the two countries is the difference in degree of 
regional variations within them. Although the populations of 
both Vietnam and Kampuchea are much more homogeneous 
than those of most Third World countries, the people of 



Kampuchea are more so than those of Vietnam. In both 
countries, about 85 percent of the population is composed of 
the dominant ethnic group, but there are more regional 
linguistic and cultural variations among Vietnamese than among 
Khmers. Both the French, who divided Vietnam into three 
regions, and the Americans, who supported and violently 
prolonged its partition into two zones, encouraged heightened 
consciousness of these differences. By contrast, the French in 
Kampuchea maintained cultural and political unity, even though 
they helped create an estranged Francophile elite. As a result, 
the residual and partially artificial elements of regionalism 
which complicate and weaken the potential for Vietnamese 
nationalism are almost totaliy lacking in Kampuchea. 

Even during the Sihanouk era, when the bulk of the 
Kampuchean population lived in the countryside under 
stultifying quasi-feudal socio-economic conditions and relatively 
untouched by modern political institutions linking them to state 
politics, nationalism was obviously strong. With the intro- 
duction of communist political organizations to link ordinary 
people with the political leadership, and with a national 
mobilization for social, economic and military purposes, 
Kampuchean nationalism may well be automatically more 
intense and cohesive than Vietnamese nationalism. Further- 
more, because it is only recently that this potential has been 
fully realized through a nation-wide organization of the 
population by a modern political apparatus, namely the CPK, 
the strength of Kampuchean nationalism therefore appears more 
surprising— and so more disruptive-than that of Vietnam, which 
has become predictable and familiar. 

NATIONALISM AND 
REVOLUTIONARY STRATEGY 

Just as the nature of the governments the two revolutionary 
movements opposed powerfully influenced the ways in which 

they approached class struggle, so too those governments 
affected the quality of the nationalism developed bv each 
communist party. As we have already noted, the Vietnamese 
communist movement became the only legitimate vehicle of 
modern Vietnamese nationalism. Rival parties and political 
groups which tried to appear more nationalist than the 
Communists never won anv mass following or succeeded in 
seriously challenging the party's nationalist credentials. The 
regimes against which the Communists fought were too dearly 
the creatures of the French or the Americans to win legitimacy-. 
Thus for the Vietnamese Communists it was relatively easv to 
maintain their popularity as nationalists and make it seem that 
their enemies could not survive without massive imperialist 
support. 

For the Kampuchean Communists, the situation was far 
more complex, because their original and most important 
enemy, the Sihanouk regime, had strong nationalist credentials. 
It emphasized some of the themes which inherently tend to 
emerge in Kampuchean foreign policy, including isolationism, 
national exclusiveness, and self-reliance. In fighting this regime, 
the Communists adopted an extremely strong nationalist line 
emphasizing these themes even more forcefully. Although they 
could not convincingly portray Sihanouk as the puppet of 
foreign masters, they noted that relatively small doses of 
imperialist aid helped significantly to maintain him in power. 
After 1970, they blamed the United States' CIA for instigating 
the right-wing coup which toppled Sihanouk, believing it had 
had the opportunity because of Sihanouk's decision to reopen 
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relations with the U.S. in the last years of his rule. 
Consequently, the Kampuchean Communists developed a strong 
sense of threat from even a very limited imperialist presence in 
their country. The 1970 change of government in Phnom Penh 
did not free the Kampuchean Communists from the need to 
compete with the government for nationalist legitimacy, for 
even the I.on Nol regime had better nationalist credentials than 
the successive Saigon governments. Not only was the United 
States presence in Kampuchea less spectacular than in 
Vietnam— although the casualties caused by U.S. bombing were 
proportionately greater— but Lon Nol was able to use 
Vietnamese support of the Communists against them. Portrayed 
as the tools of Hanoi, the Kampuchean Communists had to 
prove their nationalism and independence, a challenge never 
faced by the Vietnamese party. 

The general international outlooks of the Vietnamese and 
Kampuchean governments are also differently influenced by 
two factors derived from their positions in world politics. First, 
in any system or subsystem of states, ideologies of inter- 
nationalism and interdependence tend to serve the interests of 
the larger and more powerful states within that system or 
subsystem. The smaller and weaker states find their interests 
better served by ideologies of nationalism and independence. 
The implications of this tendency are obvious for Vietnam and 
Kampuchea, with populations of 50 million and 8 million 
respectively, in their roles in peninsular Southeast Asia and 
within the socialist bloc. Second, their relationships to the 
foreign policy mythology of international communism have 
been and are distinct. 

The Vietnamese Communists have been part of the 
traditional international communist movement since they 
formed their party in 1930. Although the movement was never 
a monolith, it was an ideal, articulated by the originators of 
Marxism and realized, however imperfectly, by Lenin and Stalin 
in the form of the Comintern. Ho Chi Minh, who worked for 
the Comintern as well as for his own country, and other leaders 
of Vietnamese communism have always shared the ideal with its 
implications of the need for proletarian internationalist 
cooperation and coordination among the parties in the socialist 
camp. When the Sino-Soviet split emerged, they refused to 
accept it as proof of the demise of this ideal, viewing it as a 
temporary disagreement within the movement rather than the 
irreversible splitting up of the movement. Throughout the 1960s 
and into the early 1970s, the Vietnamese saw themselves as 
senior members of the movement who could use their influence 
to mediate the dispute. Significant propaganda and material 
support from both the Soviet Union and China for their 
struggles to liberate the south encouraged the Vietnamese in this 
attitude, and no member of the socialist bloc ever seemed to be 
aiding an armed enemy of the Vietnamese revolution. Even now 
in the face of the split with China, the Vietnamese do not 
appear to have abandoned the ideal of communist unity. China 
has simply been excluded from the bloc, while Vietnam has 
linked itself more closely to it by joining COMECON. 

For the Kampuchean Communist Party, born in 1960 when 
the Sino-Soviet split was already serious, the Comintern was 
nothing more than a historical curiosity. It evidently did not 
attend the last world congress of Communist Parties, held amid 
acrimonious Sino-Soviet recriminations at the end of 1960. 
Throughout the 1960s it was publicly shunned by all other 
communist parties. Rather than providing it with propaganda or 
material aid, the Soviet Union and China both supported the 



Sihanouk regime. In fact, Soviet diplomats in Phnom Penh 
denounced the CPK in 1967, and China shipped a large amount 
of military aid to Sihanouk in 1968, just as the Communists 
were about to launch an armed struggle against his government. 
After 1970, the Soviet Union openly and materially supported 
Lon Nol, maintaining a diplomatic presence in Phnom Penh 
until its liberation in 1975. While China supported the CPK with 
both military aid and propaganda against Lon Nol, it was 
already embarking upon rapprochement with the United States, 
which was engaged in the destruction of Kampuchea. With such 
experiences, it is hardly surprising that the Kampuchean 
Communists have little faith in the reliability of aid from or 
alliances with fellow communist parties. Hence they reject the 
concept of a socialist bloc and eschew membership in it, while 
often seeming to pay little more than lip service to the duties of 
proletarian internationalism, which have never had much 
practical import for the CPK. 

Thus a reinforcing constellation of factors ranging from 
geography to experience with the mythology of communist 
internationalism operate to shape the foreign policy outlooks of 
the Vietnamese and Kampuchean revolutions differently. For 
the Vietnamese, the logical path suggested by all these factors is 
one of relatively mild nationalism and moderate self-reliance. 
Their foreign policy is characterized by international activism 
and emphasis upon the concepts of proletarian internationalism 
and the socialist bloc, with close cooperation between 
communist parties. The Kampuchean Communists, on the other 
hand, are pushed toward more intense nationalism and radical 
self-reliance. Their foreign policy is marked by isolationism, 
rejection of the concept of the socialist bloc and little 
attachment to the ideal of proletarian internationalism. They 
place strong limits on cooperation with other communist 
parties. Such significant disjunctures between the foreign policy 
outlooks of the two revolutions make the adoption of joint 
policies difficult. Added to the contrasting domestic tendencies 
of the two revolutionary movements, they become mutually 
negative judgments of the other's line and practice. 

TENSIONS IN STATE RELATIONSHIPS 

Not only are the Vietnamese and Kampuchean revolutions 
fundamentally different— and in many ways incompatible— for 
the complex reasons already described. Because the two 
countries are neighbors, a number .of factors push them 
specifically to clash directly with each other. These stem from 
the nature of relationships between the' two nations, regardless 
of what kind of government is in power, and from the concrete 
experiences of the two communist parties in interactions often 
marked by severe conflicts of interest. 

The sheer imbalance of power between the two countries 
creates serious tension .which could probably only be resolved 
by the effective abrogation of Kampuchean national sovereignty 
and Kampuchean inclusion in a Vietnamese or Thai sphere of 
influence. The refusal of the Kampucheans to play such a 
subordinate role keeps the tension alive, while the disparity of 
the threat the two countries pose to each other profoundly 
influences the way each views the other. For a Vietnamese 
regime, relations with Kampuchea are crucial to national 
defense but have little effect on its internal stability and 
political popularity. By itself, Kampuchea can never be a major 
threat to Vietnam, but a hostile Kampuchean regime can 
seriously undermine Vietnam's ability to defend itself from 
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attacks along its long and vulnerable coast or from China. 
Beyond such defense-related concerns, relations with Kam- 
puchea per se have never been an overriding domestic issue in 
Vietnam, nor has there ever been acute popular concern with 
the precise location or the possibility of readjustment of the 
frontier with Kampuchea. Thus, a Vietnamese regime can 
conduct its policies toward Kampuchea relatively free of 
domestic political constraints. 

For a Kampuchean regime, however, relations with Vietnam 
strongly affect its domestic legitimacy. Even in isolation, 
Vietnam always poses a potentially serious military threat to 
Kampuchea, while Kampucheahs alone see themselves as no real 
danger to Vietnam. Moreover, the events of the 1830s and 
1840s (see box) as well as the subsequent propaganda of the 
French and the Sihanouk regime have made relations with 
Vietnam an extremely delicate and important domestic political 
issue urtth inevitable repercussions on the popular legitimacy 
and the cohesion and stability of any Kampuchean regime. 
Friendship with Vietnam appears to entail certain dangers for 
any Kampuchean government, since such friendship exposes it 
to possible charges of selling out Kampuchean interests to 
Vietnam. Such charges can appear more or less spontaneously at 
the mass level and undermine the regime's nationalist credentials 
among the population. At the top, a government's friendship 
with Vietnam can provide an issue for subordinate or rival 
factions which want to challenge the ruling group. A 
Vietnamese regime does not face this problem. For Vietnamese 
leaders, friendship with Kampuchea is domestically costless. 

Thus Kampuchean political leaders have much less domestic 
political maneuvering room available in their relations with 
Vietnam than do their Vietnamese counterparts, who face no 
such political risks or sacrifices in entering close bilateral 
relations. If the risks and sacrifices appear worthwhile for other 
reasons, it may be possible for all concerned to gloss over the 
importance of domestic Kampuchean political constraints. Such 
an effort might be justified by the prospect of still greater risks 
and sacrifices in other quarters or of great benefits and security 
as compensation. Without such compelling considerations, the 
domestic implications of Kampuchean friendship with Vietnam 
are more prominent and obvious. Under such circumstances, 
what are known in diplomatic parlance as "correct" relations 
may be the maximum that are in the domestic political interests 
of a Kampuchean leadership. 

The issue of Kampuchea's border with Vietnam concentrates 
and focuses the constraints on relations between the two 
countries. Indeed, since the Sihanouk era, when an intense 
public education effort focused on the history and problems of 
Kampuchea's frontiers, the border issue has consistently been 
for Kampucheans the key barometer of the state of 
Vietnamese-Kampuchean relations. Even more important than 
assessing Vietnam's true attitude toward Kampuchea, this 
standard has been used as a popular measure of a Kampuchean 
ruling group's fidelity to Kampuchean national interests. 
Concessions on the border issue entail even greater and more 
certain risks and sacrifices than friendship with Vietnam, since 
even the appearance of concession can be destabilizing, perhaps 
inviting a coup by those who would renounce or reverse the 
apparent concession. These implications of the border issue 
reduce the potential for flexibility of any Kampuchean regime 
almost to the vanishing point. The Vietnamese, however, may 
be insensitive to the difficulties experienced by the Kam- 
pucheans on this score, failing to realize that what would be 



reasonable in terms of Vietnamese domestic politics is 
provocative and even treasonable in Kampuchea. 

PARTY RELATIONS 

Much more than these lasting national tensions bedevil the 
bilateral relations between the Vietnamese and Kampuchean 
communist parties, however. Their histories, both before and 
after the constitution of an independent Communist Party of 
Kampuchea in 1960, have been marked by frequent and often 
deep conflicts of interest revolving around the separate needs of 
the revolutionary movement in each country. Inevitably, these 
conflicts reflected the relative strength of the two nations, as 
well as the differing views of the two parties on what was 
required to drive first the French and then the Americans out of 
Indochina as a whole. This history does much to explain the 
CPK's hostility toward Vietnam. 

In 1930, the newly founded Indochinese Communist Party 
(ICP), led by Ho Chi Minh, took on the task of establishing 
itself as the communist movement in both Laos and 
Kampuchea. Until 1945, however, little was accomplished in 
Kampuchea other than the recruitment of Vietnamese residents 
there. After World War II, the ICP helped encourage and provide 
with cadres a Kampuchean independence movement which was 
communist and integrated into the ICP. However, since so little 
had been achieved during the 1930s, the organizational work 
had to begin virtually from scratch, and non-communist groups 
succeeded in declaring Kampuchean independence first in 1945. 
Returning to Kampuchea, the French dissolved the inde- 
pendence government, and its supporters fled to Vietnamese 
and Thai frontier areas, where ICP cadres tried to recruit them. 
In Vietnam, recruiting efforts were hampered by conflicts 
between Vietnamese and Kampucheans in 1946 over the degree 
of autonomy to be granted to the larger ethnic Khmer 
community in south Vietnam and by successful French military 
operations against Viet Minh bases. In Thailand, where a 
left-wing government had provided a haven for the communists, 
a right-wing military coup disrupted ICP recruitment in 1947. 

Deprived of their frontier bases, the Vietnamese supported a 
communist-led resistance movement in three relatively autono- 
mous zones within Kampuchea. Rivalry and discord between 
these zones apparently weakened the movement and prevented 
the consolidation of its communist leadership. A further 
handicap arose because the Vietnamese, by their very presence 
as advisors and instructors, often provoked Kampuchean 
anti- Vietnamese nationalism. King Sihanouk, an increasingly 
dynamic figure, exploited the divisions among the communists 
to win support for his rival strategy for achieving Kampuchean 
independence without armed struggle or significant social 
reform. As a result of such problems, the communist movement 
which emerged in Kampuchea was characterized by internal 
conflict and high-level defections, and it was never formally 
constituted as a communist party. The Vietnamese supervised 
the foundation of an entity known as the Khmer People's Party 
in 1951, when the ICP became the Vietnam Worker's Party 
(VWP), but" this organization was a united front apparatus 
apparently designed as a preliminary to a communist party. 

Between 1954 and 1960 — from the Geneva Conference to 
the founding of the Communist Party of Kampuchea (CPK) — 
the Kampuchean communists suffered a series of disasters, 
many of which they blamed on their Vietnamese mentors. 
Under pressure from the Soviets and Chinese, the Vietnamese 
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had acquiesced in the seating of Sihanouk at Geneva as the 
representative of Kampuchea. In the final Geneva agreement, 
Vietnamese communists were allowed to consolidate their 
power in the north, while Kampuchea was granted inde- 
pendence under Sihanouk's rule with no recognition of the 
communists. 

After Geneva, it appears that the Vietnam Workers Party, 
now holding state power in north Vietnam, advised the 
Kampucheans to dissolve their resistance organizations and fall 
back on parliamentary and journalistic struggles. Facing a 
situation similar to that of VWP cadres in south Vietnam, the 
Kampuchean communists were confronted with a choice 
between exile in north Vietnam, where they would be cut off 
from their society and its politics, or repression at home, where 
they had few or no means to defend themselves effectively. 
Much of the leadership of the Kampuchean communist 
movement chose the relative safety of exile. As the exile 
dragged into years, showing increasing signs of becoming 
permanent, they suffered severe demoralization and lost touch 
with the realities at home. Many of those at home, on the other 
hand, were little more than the victims of those realities. 

As was the case in southern Vietnam, the sacrifices made at 
Geneva to win peace and ensure the establishment of a socialist 
state in north Vietnam had been followed by much worse: after 
partial withdrawal into exile and almost total disarmament came 
repression and decimation. Parliaments, newspapers and jour- 
nals, legal activities, international opinion and organizations, 
and the strong rear base in north Vietnam all proved to have 
little protective value. After a few years of repression, all that 
was left of the pre-Geneva communist movement in many parts 
of Kampuchea was a handful of embittered cadres. What had 
been achieved with Vietnamese aid and advice up to 1954 had 
been lost. The losses could credibly be blamed upon what the 
Vietnamese had done at and since Geneva. 

During this period, the developing vacuum in the Kam- 
puchean communist movement was filled in part from new 
sources, the most important of which were French universities. 
Beginning in 1953, when a young Kampuchean who would later 
adopt the name Pol Pot returned from France to join the 
maquis, and continuing until 1959, when Khieu Samphan came 
home, the communist movement was invigorated with Kam- 
pucheans who did not come out of the ICP tradition. In this 
period after the division of the ICP into three national 
movements and after the Geneva settlement, these cadres could 
not be formally associated with the Vietnam Worker's Party. 

As a result, when the Kampuchean communists held their 
first national congress in September 1960 to found the 
Communist Party of Kampuchea, there were many among them 
whose feelings toward the VWP were either bitter or indifferent. 
Although there were undoubtedly some ex-ICP cadres who 
remained loyal to the "ICP tradition" despite what had 
happened, others preferred to forget, it. For many of the 
Kampuchean communists who had been students in France, the 
tradition was simply irrelevant or the object of scorn. 

NEW GRIEVANCES 

The foundation of the Communist Party of Kampuchea 
might nevertheless have opened a new era of relative warmth 
and friendship between Kampuchean and Vietnamese com- 
munists. By adopting a line of combined political struggle and 
armed self-defense, the new communist party eliminated one of 
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the major causes of bitterness in the post-Geneva period: 
exclusive reliance on peaceful political struggle in a context of 
repression. But a process of healing past wounds and erasing 
past wrongs soon became impossible. 

Sihanouk responded to the formation of the CPK by 
escalating his anti-communist campaign, while the Vietnamese 
Worker's Party found itself unable or unwilling to provide 
material or even propaganda support to the Kampuchean 
Communists. Worse, the Vietnamese Communists were becom- 
ing friendly with the Sihanouk regime. Indeed, precisely as 
Sihanouk's intensifying repression made it harder and harder to 
carry out united front activities, organize legal opposition and 
do underground work in the cities and towns, relations between 
the VWP and Sihanouk became warmer and warmer. For the 
Vietnamese, the need to protect the flank of their struggle to 
liberate the south — launched in 1960 — had become the 
compelling priority, making correct and even intimate relations 
with Sihanouk vitally important. Accordingly, they felt that the 
Kampuchean Communists should find some expedient way to 
build up their own strength while simultaneously cooperating 
with and supporting Sihanouk's anti-imperialist foreign policy. 
This the CPK was unable or unwilling to do, and relations 
between the two communist parties were increasingly marked 
by conflict of interest and suspicion rather than warmth and 
friendship, 

A political crisis in Phnom Penh early in 1963 resulted in the 
CPK transferring the bulk of its efforts to the countryside, 
where it engaged in organizing peasants against Sihanouk and 
abandoned all pretense of a united front strategy in support of 
his anti-imperialism. Sihanouk meanwhile, looking for support 
against the U.S. -supported south Vietnamese and Thai regimes, 
took a harder line against the United States, renouncing all U.S. 
economic and military aid late in the year. As the U.S. stepped 
up its intervention against the Vietnamese revolution in the 
south, the need to support and encourage Sihanouk's 
anti-imperialism and prevent the establishment of U.S. bases in 
Kampuchea became more urgent for the Vietnamese Com- 
munists—just as the CPK felt itself forced to resort to complete 
opposition to Sihanouk if it was to survive. To the CPK it 
appeared that Sihanouk's anti-communism would ultimately not 
only outweigh his anti-imperialism but actually destroy the 
strongest anti-imperialist forces in Kampuchea. 

The last strong link between the old ICP and the new CPK 
had been broken in 1962, when Sihanouk's agents killed Touch 
Samouth, an ex-ICP cadre who had been elected CPK party 
secretary in 1960. The CPK was now almost fully in the hands 
of former students in France, who formed a nucleus around 
which probably crystallized a good number of ex-ICP cadres 
who agreed with their ideas about the situation in Kampuchea, 
including the near impossibility of working with Sihanouk and 
the unreliability of the Vietnamese. The CPK plotted an 
independent course which its leadership considered appropriate 
to the realities of the Sihanouk regime and the socio-economic 
situation in Kampuchea. But this course was at best oblivious 
and at worst damaging to what the Vietnamese believed were 
the essential and immediate requirements of the liberation and 
reunification of Vietnam. With most of its work now done in 
the countryside, the CPK had become a threat to the stability of 
the Sihanouk regime, which the Vietnamese were cultivating as 
a bulwark of progressive bourgeois anti-imperialism. In theory, 
the contradiction should have been resolvable by proper 
implementation of united front tactics within Kampuchea by 






the CPK. In practice, these were not forthcoming to the 
satisfaction of the VWP, and they probably were not available, 
given the intensity of Sihanouk's anti-communist repression, to 
which the Vietnamese appeared indifferent. 

Each year the contradiction— and with it the conflicts and 
suspicions— grew deeper. In 1965, Sihanouk severed diplomatic 
relations with the U.S., and the full-scale U.S. military attack on 
Vietnam forced Vietnamese military personnel to seek refuge in 
Kampuchean territory, first with the CPK's permission and then 
with Sihanouk's acquiescence. At this point, ex-ICP cadres from 
Kampuchea began to return home from their Vietnamese exile. 
However, rather than leading to rapprochement between the 
two parties, these returnees only generated more problems. At 
an earlier point they might have been warmly welcomed. Now 
they were suspected as infiltrators sent to turn the CPK toward 
greater cooperation with Sihanouk. 

After 1967, the basis for CPK- VWP solidarity diminished 
even further. In that year the CPK declared total war on the 
Sihanouk regime, and the war situation in Vietnam made 
Kampuchean territory an irreplaceable sanctuary rather than 
merely a convenient refuge for Vietnamese troops. In 
northwestern Kampuchea, peasants reacted to forced rice 
collection by Sihanouk's armed forces by launching a 
spontaneous revolt. Blaming the uprising on the Communists, 
Sihanouk moved to eliminate the left entirely from legitimate 
Kampuchean political life and drove the CPK's remaining legal 
cadres into the countryside. These events convinced the CPK's 
leadership that it was necessary to begin final preparations for 
full-scale armed struggle against Sihanouk. Meanwhile, the 
Vietnamese were preparing for the 1968 Tet offensive, in which 
the use of Kampuchean territory as a sanctuary and supply 
route was critical. Hence, they moved even closer to the 
Sihanouk regime. 

Thus, when the CPK founded a revolutionary army and 
began all-out warfare against Sihanouk in January 1968, it 
found its decision opposed by the Vietnamese, who did not 
change their position until the March 1970 coup which 
overthrew Sihanouk. During this period, the CPK learned to 
work completely independently of the Vietnamese and 
discovered that such an independent stance was viable. In 
contrast to the disaster, bitterness and decimation of the late 
1960s, 1968-70 was for the CPK a period of isolated defiance, 
self-confidence and success. 

UNEASY ALLIANCE 

When the March 1970 coup forced them to work closely 
together, relations between the Kampuchean and Vietnamese 
parties were probably worse than they had ever been. Each 
party was most likely deeply convinced that the other had 
consistently proved itself incapable of thinking of anyone's 
interests but its own. More specifically, the CPK probably 
believed that the VWP had showed itself unable to understand 
the revolutionary situation in Kampuchea, and that its foreign 
policy, in particular its policy toward the CPK, was governed 
more by Vietnamese national interests than by consideration for 
the needs of the Kampuchean revolution. To the VWP, the 
CPK's program for revolution in Kampuchea must have 
appeared to be little more than a blind and hopeless offensive 
against the Sihanouk regime, while the CPK seemed willfully 
oblivious to the disasters its struggle might bring upon the 
struggle to liberate south Vietnam and all of Indochina. 



The alliance forged in April 1970 did not erase these 
conceptions. Although cooperation again became possible and 
even necessary, they did not transform suspicion into trust or 
fundamental conflict of interest into harmony. Disagreements 
between the two parties again came to the fore in 1972-73, as 
the Vietnamese' negotiated the peace agreements with the U.S. 
When, after the terror bombings of Hanoi, the Vietnamese 
agreed to a cease-fire removing American forces from south 
Vietnam, the Kampucheans found the full strength of the U.S. 
Air Force turned against them. At the same time, they believed 
the Vietnamese were trying to pressure them into negotiations 
with the U.S. by reducing their provision of military supplies. 
Kampuchean uneasiness was intensified because the Vietnamese 
continued to negotiate with the U.S. for six months on the issue 
of reconstruction aid, which Kissinger insisted would be 
conditional on a cease-fire agreement in Kampuchea.* The 
Kampuchean Communists probably felt that if the Vietnamese 
had continued to tie down the Americans in direct combat 
while offering full logistical and material support to the CPK, 
their armed forces could soon have taken Phnom Penh and 
ended the war in Kampuchea. Instead, the nation was subjected 
to two more years of war, including the most concentrated 
bombing in history. Memories of Geneva, when Kampuchean 
interests were sacrificed, and of the late 1960s, when the 
Vietnamese refused to support their fight against the Sihanouk 
regime, were revived. Past suspicions were reconfirmed. Coop- 
eration with Vietnam appeared to be a path full of pitfalls, and 
the reliability of the Vietnamese as allies appeared to be low. 
The Vietnamese perception of this period must have been radi- 
cally different 

These experiences are exacerbated by the general tendencies 
in domestic and international policies which drive the two 
revolutions apart as well as the great disparity in the threats the 
two countries pose to each other, which so strongly color their 
attitudes toward mutual relations. Overall, the Kampucheans 
view the Vietnamese as prone to make decisions in their own 
national interest without regard to the losses such decisions 
inflict on Kampuchea. From the Vietnamese perspective, 
however, the Kampucheans seem unable to recognize the 
requirements of the collective good. 

PRESENT CONFLICT 

The differences in the two revolutions and the history of 
mistrust between the two parties set the parameters and tone of 
the present conflict. Within this context, the fundamental issue 
of conflict seems to be an irreconcilable difference over the 
extent to which the two revolutions are to cooperate with each 
other. This is reflected in contrasting propaganda themes. 
Kampuchea charges that Vietnam wants to impose an 
"Indochina Federation," while Vietnam protests that all it 
desires is a "special friendship." The first is probably an 
exaggeration; the second is probably a euphemism. Between the 
exaggeration and the euphemism lies a very concrete reality: the 
Vietnamese side wants more cooperation in more fields, both 
domestic and international, than the Kampuchean side is willing 
to accept. If the arguments presented here are correct, the 
Kampuchean side is in fact unable to accept more cooperation. 



• For an alternative analysis, asserting the Vietnamese did not pressure 
the Kampucheans, see D. Gareth Porter, A Peace Denied: The U.S., 
Vietnam, and the Paris Agreement (Indiana, 1975) [Ed.] . 
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Exactly how much the Vietnamese want is not clear, although 
some indications can be seen in the close relationship between 
Vietnam and Laos. For the present Kampuchean leadership, 
which has set itself on a course of total independence and 
radical self-reliance, the Vietnamese desire for closer relations is 
a threat, for history has made it unlikely that closer cooperation 
can be achieved unless that leadership is replaced. 

The border issue is at once secondary and crucial to the 
conflict. It is secondary, because it is only a symptom of wider 
disagreements and because only a relatively small area is in 
dispute, despite the propaganda charges made at times by both 
sides. It is crucial, however, because of its role as a barometer 
for the Kampucheans. The government uses it to gauge 
Vietnamese attitudes, and the population employs it to measure 
the regime's nationalist credentials. In addition, the presence of 
troops along the frontier transforms it into a military flashpoint. 
The Vietnamese refusal to withdraw from zones in dispute as a 
prelude to rather than as a result of negotiations in 1 975-76 ' 
and their request for a readjustment of a maritime frontier the 
Kampucheans felt had been recognized by the National 
Liberation Front and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in 
1967 2 resulted in a cut-off of negotiations by the Kampucheans. 
The escalatory rounds of armed clashes which eventually 
followed probably began when the Kampucheans attempted to 
drive Vietnamese forces out of disputes zones they felt had been 
illegally occupied by the Vietnamese between 1965 and 1975. 

Although the Kampucheans may have fired the first shots, 
they considered their action a response to de facto Vietnamese 
aggression by long-term occupation of Kampuchean land. They 
wanted to demonstrate that Vietnamese military superiority 
would not protect them from attack if they refused to withdraw 
from the disputed territory before negotiations began. By so 
doing, the Kampucheans hoped to convince the Vietnamese that 
it would be less costly to withdraw than to insist on negotiating 
from a position of strength. 3 The Vietnamese, however, did not 
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withdraw. In some instances, they may have counterattacked. 
By early 1977, some local Kampuchean commanders apparently 
resorted to artillery barrages and small-scale raids into what they 
recognized as Vietnamese territory. From their perspective, such 
raids were merely a response in kind to Vietnam's prolonged de 
facto aggression against Kampuchean territory. To the Viet- 
namese, however, the raids were a new escalation of 
Kampuchean aggression, and in April they sent several thousand 
troops into Kampuchean border zones in response. 

In June, the two sides exchanged notes. The Vietnamese 
proposed a high-level meeting, and the Kampucheans replied by 
proposing that both sides pull their troops back 0.5 to one 
kilometer from the frontier. 5 Since the Vietnamese ignored the 
proposal to disengage forces, the Kampucheans ignored the 
proposal to meet. Then, in mid-July 1977, the Eastern Region 
Committee of the Kampuchean administration decided to 
respond to any new Vietnamese attack with coordinated quick 
assaults across the frontier into Vietnamese territory. 6 Follow- 
ing incidents in late July and throughout August in which the 
Vietnamese apparently took the battlefield initiative, and which 
the Kampucheans saw as provocative, 7 such assaults were 
launched in late September. The intensity and scale of 
Vietnam's December retaliation finally led to an episode of 
full-scale war and the Kampuchean decision to break openly 
with Vietnam. Since then, large-scale fighting has flared 
occasionally, and the diplomatic situation has remained 
deadlocked. Each side has rejected the other's negotiating 
proposals. 

Meanwhile, the Vietnamese have begun to call openly for the 
overthrow of the Kampuchean regime. They appear to be 
gathering forces, including many Kampucheans, which could be 
used in such an attempt. This has probably ended any chance 
that remained of a limited rapprochement that would have 
settled some differences and overlooked the rest. The conflict is 
probably as permanent and deep as any in the world today. □ 
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October 21, 1978 
S OVIET-VIETNAMESE DESIGNS ON SOUTH EAST ASIA 

Part One: BACKGROUND TO THE HANOI CLIQUE'S EXPANSIONISM 

The Danger to the Security of South East Asia; the Heroic Ir.ieper.ience 
Struggle of Kampuchea — A Mighty Obstacle to Moscow-Hanoi Flans. 

— by MALAYA NEWS SERVICE — 

Soviet-Vietnamese Designs on South East Asia ( Part One ) 

The Prime Minister of Vietnam, Phpm Van Dong, visited Malaya from the eni 
of last week to the middle of this week. He met Hussein Onn, Lee Kuan Yew ar.i 
other top officials of the Kuala Lumpur and Singapore regimes. The Malayan 
visit was the last leg of a South East Asia itinerary which also took the 
Vietnamese Prime Minister to Thailand, the Phillipines and Indonesia. It is the 
latest chapter in an extensive programme of diplomatic and other activity in 
South East Asia by the Vietnamese regime. 

At an earlier time and in different circumstances the people of South East 
Asia would have welcomed the expansion of diplomatic relations between Their 
countries and Vietnam. 

This is not the case today. 

The Pham Van Dong tour is filled with insincere motives and empty smiles. 
It is part of a design to cover crimes already committed by Vietnam ag-inst tie 
South East Asian people and to lay the ground for further activities which 
endanger the peace of South East Asia and the development of the revolutionary 
movement there. 
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For thirty years the heroic struggle of the Vietnamese people against 
French and U.S. imperialism and for national liberation and national 
reunification captured the imagination of the oppressed peoples in all 
corners of the globe. Vietnam shone as a beacon to other revolutions and 
became a focus of a mighty mass movement that shook the ruling class inside 
the U.S.A. itself and in other capitalist countries. 

Now the people of South East Asia ?nd the world are asking what has hapr-ened 
to Vietnam ? Where is it going ? Is it our friend or our enemy ? What really 
was going on behind the Vietnamese national liberation struggle, especially i± 
the latter years ? What dark forces were at work ? How do we explain the 
barbarous aggression against Democratic Kampuchea, the bloody persecution of 
loyal Vietnamese patriots of Chinese origin or the absurd slander campaign 
against People's China ? Why is there political and economic chaos inside 
Vietnam itself ? What new assessment of the past and present events concerning 
Vietnam must now be made ? 

That reassessment is painful and the new conclusions highly unpalatable. 
But facts must be faced. It is wrong to hide from reality and in relation tc 
Vietnam today it is also extremely dangerous. 

The South East Asian people and countries must uphold the utmost vigil ar.:e 
and implement counter measures against the expansionist plans of the Vietnamese 
rul ers. 

We must ensure that the Hanoi ruling clique is prohibited from spreading 
the catastrophe they have brought to Vietnam on to others. Behind Ph== Van 
Dong's smiling mouth are vicious teeth, sharpened and gold-capped by the big£?st 
expansionist power in the world — the Soviet Union. 

In an era which is characterized by struggle between the people and 
imperialism but also between different imperialisms, Vietnam stands 
as the sharpest example yet of how a national liberation struggle against 
one imperialism can change into a vehicle for new subjugation at the hands of 
a rival imperialism. 

From the early sixties onwards the once socialist Soviet Union changed 
into a capitalist country and then into an imperialist, expansionist power. 
Now Soviet social — imperialism is the most aggressive and dangerous force in 
the world. Carrying on the vilest traditions of British, French, German, 
Japanese, American and other imperialisms, Soviet imperialism is now desperately 
seeking to move into every corner of the world. It is doing this by direct 
aggression ( e.g. Czechoslovakia 1968 ), by semi-colonial rule ( e.g. Eastern 
Europe ), by indirect aggression using cannon-fodder from its semi-colonies 
( e.g. Angola 1975 )> by economic strangulation ( e.g. Cuba in the early sixties ), 
by internal CIA-style subversion ( e.g. Zaire, Afghanistan, South Yemen" 1978 >,-■' 
by penetrating and hijacking anti-U.S. national liberation movements ( e.g. 
Middle East and southern Africa ), by other means, by combinations of these 
means and in numerous other countries. 

It is now clear that while the Vietnamese people were fighting U.S. 
imperialist aggression, the Soviet imperialists successfully capitalized 
on that struggle to bring Vietnam and its mighty people under their clavs. 
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The adoption of a so-called "neutral" stand by the Vietnamese communists 
in the great struggle between Marxism and revisionism in the international 
communist movement in the 60's was to prove disastrous for Vietnam. This 
"neutrality" on the most fundamental principles of Marxism-Leninism was 
developed into revisionism and laid the ideological ground for Soviet 
imperialist penetration. 

Despite an even-handed pretence towards its two great allies, Chin= and 
Russia, and a thousand wishfully- thought apologies by friends around the worli, 
it has long been obvious that the upperhand in the Vietnamese leadership is 
held by those who were leaning right over to the Russian revisionists. 

Firsthand reports by foreign travellers to Vietnamj the stand taken by 
Vietnamese diplomats and touring delegations abroad, news of purges against 
anti-revisionist elements in the Vietnamese Workers' Party, the slavish 
adherence of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam to Soviet foreign policy, 
the cultivation of "fraternal relations" with dozens of rotten, revisionist 
"Communist Parties" in the capitalist countries, the subtle yet obvious 
attacks on China, as far back as five years ago, and many other signs were 
all a warning of which way Vietnam was going and of what was to come. 

With such trends already entrenched in Vietnam there should be little 
surprise that the 1975 liberation was soon shown to be a very hollow victory 
indeed. In the three and half years since then, Vietnam has turned into a 
fully-fledged tool of Soviet imperialist, expansionist strategy. 

Naturally Vietnam is considered quite a prize by a power, such as the 1*5 5R, 
which is bent on dominating the world. It is located between the Indian and- 
Pacific Oceans. It is near the Straits of Malacca which are the most strategic 
point in the naval and merchant sea lanes that connect East Asia ( Japan, China 
and the eastern Soviet Union ) to the Indian sub-continent, the Arab world ar.i 
Europe. It borders China — the country which ultimately must be cracked if = 
Russian blitzkrieg in Europe is to be consolidated. 

It is an immediate gateway to the rest of South East Asia and even to 
Australasia and the South Pacific. It has a certain military strength and 
a lingering image as a revolutionary country that can still deceive some . 

Apt indeed has been the Soviet media's description of Vietnam as a "reliable 
bastion" and "outpost" in South East Asia. Soviet social -imperial ism needs azi 
means to eliminate U.S. imperialism in this region and ultimately conquer South 
East Asia. 

Since 1975 the Vietnamese rulers have abandoned all pretence at being 
neutral or independent of the Soviet Union. In 1976 Hoang Tung, editor of 
the Vietnamese party daily and a member of the VCP Central Committee, was to 
tell a Western journalist: " During the Vietnamese war it -was vital for Vietni.21 
that both China and the USSR helped North Vietnam to the full. Today it is n: 
longer so vital for this country to follow that policy. The rapprochement with 
the USSR plays a very important role for Vietnam today. There is a tangibly 
strong Soviet interest coinciding with Vietnamese interests — to reduce Chinese 
influence in this part of the world. We begin more and more to lean towards 
the USSR", he concluded. 
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The coincidences of interests between the Soviet Union and Vietnam is 
now glaring. 

Politically, Vietnam supports every international move of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet-Cuban aggression in Africa is hailed by Hanoi as a socialist achieve- 
emnt. The downfall of the pro-Soviet Mrs. Gandhi is bemoaned in Hanoi as a 
setback to the forces of peace and progress. Vietnam alone joins up with the 
hapless Soviet neo-colony, Cuba, to try to split the non-aligned countries 
movement in July this year. Moscow's latest, fantastic allegations against 
China are almost instantly 1 rebroadcast and reprinted by Hanoi. A vicicus anti- 
Chinese, anti-China campaign is stirred up inside Vietnam by the Russians and 
the Hanoi clique. Its aim ? To destroy the deep, militant friendship between, 
the Vietnamese and Chinese peoples, to create the spectre of a so-called "Chinese 
threat" and to thus provide a rationalisation for the Hanoi regime to its own 
people for seeking so-called "Soviet protection". Overnight, Moscow and Hanci, 
change their hostile stance to the Association of South East Asian Nations. The 
reason ? To patch up Vietnam's dirty image following its aggression against 
Kampuchea and to try and fool the South East Asian peoples and countries that 
Vietnam and the Soviet Union have no expansionist ambitions towards the area. 

Economically, Vietnam moves into the Soviet economic system. In June 1"~8 
Vietnam joined COMECON — the Soviet-controlled organisation that carries or. the 
British imperialist theory of "comperative advantage" under the slogan of the 
"international division of labour". 

As the British imperialists once said to Malaya "it is better for you t: 
produce rubber" and to Australia "for you to produce wool" and "we will sell ~ou 
manufactured goods, technology and services", the Russians now say to Easter- 
Europe, Cuba, Vietnam, Angola and others "you sell us what is less profitable x 
for us to produce" and "we will sell you what is most profitable for us to 
produce". 

Soviet "experts" ply the streets of Ho Chi Minh city in their black cars 
and frequent its bars and brothels. They treat the Vietnamese people with tie 
drunken arrogance of their French and American predecessors. 

Consequently, Vietnamese economic development is lopsided and its people 
suffer terribly. In less than three years after April 1975, Kampuchea reached 
a rice surplus while Vietnam remains rice poor. Soviet loans and especially 
credits become the basis of Vietnamese economic planning. Self-reliance is e. 
silent word. 

Militarily, there is increasing evidence of integration between the Soviet 
military command and the Vietnamese armed forces. Recent reports tell of the 
establishment of a joint command in Hanoi. Thousands of Soviet military advisers 
flood into Vietnam and are seen in combat during the attacks on Kampuchea. Tvo 
Russian tank commanders are killed by the Kampuchean army. Vast military supplies 
flow from Russia into Vietnam. The giant, former U.S. navalbase at Cat Ranh ^ay, 
step by step turns into a Soviet naval station right in the heart of the Souti 
China Sea. The Soviet Union in collaboration with the Vietnamese rulers is 
building up a military machine in Vietnam that is being used against South E'eit 
Asians already and is intended for wider use. 

The trend towards the Sovietization of Vietnam is far advanced. It is n:t 
accidental nor did it begin recently. From the mid-sixties onwards when it 
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became clear that the Vietnamese people were going to defeat U.S. imperialism. 
Moscow planned to gain control of Vietnam and the rest of Indo-China. The 
investment necessary was small compared to the returns they have now reaped. 
Ideologically, militarily, politically, economically they penetrated Inde-Chir_ = 
and in so doing they found elements in the revolutionary movements who were 
prepared to betray their party, their class, their people and their country tc 
another conqueror. Now they have virtual control of Vietnam and Laos as well. 
The first victims of the Soviet scheme have been the revolutionary peopLes of 
those countries which have passed in to new subjugation. The long hard years of 
struggle and sacrifice bore bitter fruit. Foreign domination, poverty, fascisr, 
military conscription and death in aggressive wars abroad are what the regime in 
Hanoi have in store for their people. 

The struggle to restore the revolution in Vietnam and bring the nation to 
real freedom and prosperity will be long and hard. This is the task the Yietr.anes- 
people are now taking up. For the rest of South East Asia it is vital that alt 
illusions about the Vietnamese regime be done away with and that all possible 
forces be united* against the danger of Soviet-Vietnamese aggression. 

We have said that Vietnam is a gateway of South East Asia through which 
expansionists can pass. That is true. But standing just inside that gateway 
is a might} r obstacle that must be destroyed and removed if the expansionists' 
dreams are not to turn into nightmares. That obstacle is Democratic Kampuchea 
— its leadership, its army and its people. The unshakeable independence and 
vigorous self-reliance of Democratic Kampuchea is a curse to Moscow and Hanoi. 
It is the great pitfall of the whole Soviet scheme laid down a decade or r.ore a.:o 
to dominate the former Ihdo-Chin? anew. It is that part of their wish that 
doggedly refuses to come true and that part of the script that nobody ear- 
successfully be found to act out. 

Because of this the Soviet social -imperialists and the Vietnamese ruling 
clique have desperately tried to destroy the independence of Kampuchea by 
military aggression and internal subversion. In this they have failed and 
continue to fail .. 

The long complicated struggle for Kampuchea reveals with inescapable clarity 
the depth and extent of Soviet-Vietnam designs on the area, the bankruptcy of the 
Vietnamese regime and the great danger that sits on the edge of South East Asia. 
It sharply reaffirms that the maintenance of a truly independent , free, anti- 
imperialist, anti-expansionist Kampuchea is in the interests of the countries 
and peoples of South East Asia and further afield. 



~ end of Part One 
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November 8, 1978 

SOVIET-VIETNAMESE DESIGNS ON SOUTH EAST ASIA 

Part Two: THE KAMPUCHEAN NATIONAL LIBERATION STRUGGLE TRIUMPHS OVER THE PROLONGED 
VIETNAMESE ATTEMPT TO STAB IT IN THE BACK AND SWA.LOW KAMPUCHEA INTO A 
"GREATER VIETNAM" 

The Historical Origins ofVietnamese Expansionism Towards Kampuchea; 
the Chauvinist Nature of the Indo-China Federation; the Denial of 
Kampuchea's Right to National Self -De termination Inherent in the Line 
of the Indochinese Communist Party; the Phoney Separation of the I.C.P. 
in 1951; the Struggle of the Kampucheans to Form their Own, Genuine 
Vanguard Organisation; the Foundation of the CPK in I960; the Fusion 
of Soviet Revisionism with the Indo-china Federation Idea in the 60's; 
Ruthless Soviet-Viet Attempts to Smash the Kampuchean Revolution in the 
60 »s and 70's; Hanoi Attacks Liberated Areas in Early 70's and Attempts 
to Overthrow the CPK Leadership; the Paris Agreement as a Weapon to 
Smash Kampuchea; the Triumph of the Kampuchean Party, Army and People 
Over U.S. Imperialism, Soviet Social-imperialism and Vietnamese Expansicras: 

— by MALAYA NEWS SERVICE — 



Kampuchea and its industrious people have a long continuous history. In the 
past they made a great contribution to human civilisation. In the present they 
are making an even greater contribution. 

For several centuries the Kampuchean People have waged hard struggles to assure 
the independence of their country and to protect their nationality. 

In the 185O f s Kampuchea came under French colonial domination. This lasted 
for a century. From the 1950's until the mid 1970's, Kampuchea was subjected to 
repeated interference and aggression by the U.S. imperialists who sought to brin? 
the country under their control . 

From 1970 - 75 the people waged an heroic independence war which culminated 
in the total, national liberation of Kampuchea on April 17, 1975 • This date is 
the most splendid yet in Kampuchean history. 

Since the liberation and foundation of Democratic Kampuchea, amazing achieve- 
ments have occurred in building socialism. 

At the same time the Kampuchean people have had to face a new threat to their 
independence and national survival. That threat has come from the degenerate, 
counter-revolutionary, ruling clique in Hanoi who are nothing but another tentacle 
on the octopus of Soviet social -imperialism. 
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Moscow and Hanoi have gone all out to destroy Democratic Kampuchea. Their 
reason ? This strong, independent nation must be subjugated if social -imperialism 
is to proceed towards dominating the rest of South East Asia. 

The attempts by Vietnam and the Soviet Union to split, control and smash the 
Kampuchean Revolution go back many years. The present struggle is not something 
which has just arisen. It is certainly not a border dispute. 

An analysis of the background events shows that the Kampuchean revolutionaries 
have had to struggle hard and long to preserve their independence and to implement 
a political line that would bring about the complete, genuine national liberation 
of their country. 

The Kampuchean revolutionary experience is classic proof of the point that 
while fighting against one enemy ( such as French or U.S. imperialism ) it is 
essential to be on guard against newer, dangerous enemies who have the intention 
of stepping f orward to seize the fruits of victory. 

The tendency within the Vietnamese Revolution to deny the distinct national 
entity of Kampuchea can be traced back to the 1920 f s. A recent Vietnamese publica- 
tion, entitled "Kampuchea Dossier", Hanoi 1978, notes that " the Vietnamese 
Communist Party, founded in 1930, changed its name to Indochinese Communist Party 
in October of the same year ". This development is described as "logical" because 
Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea were all under French rule. 

But what was the real essence of this "logic" ? That there was only a single 
national question to be solved in France's South East Asian empire. The struggle 
between the three colonized nations of the area on the one hand and French imperi- 
alism on the other would be settled as one. Already there was a chauvinistic 
mentality amongst the Vietnamese Communists that Indo-China equals Vietnam. There 
was one nation, one leadership and one struggle. In the place of the French Indo- 
China would stand one country — Vietnam. Eventually, "minorities" would be absorbed 
into a unitary Vietnamese nation. t 

Inherent in this line was a denial of Kampuchea's right to self-determination, 
a rejection of theprinciple that the national liberation of each oppressed country 
can only be achieved by its own people and the danger that the Kampuchean nation 
could face extinction. 

This point can be illuminated by examining the relationship between Malaya 
and North Kalimantan. Both these countries were under a long epriod of direct 
British domination and in 1963 were forcibly federated through the neo-colonial 
"Malaysia" scheme. 

But these imperialist impositions have not turned Malaya and North Kalimantan 
into one country. Two distinct national questions remain. This means that there 
must inevitably be two two revolutionary struggles and two separate revolutionary 
leaderships. These fundamental principles are firmly recognised and adhered to 
by the Malayan and North Kalimantan peoples. 

There may be commom enemies and the struggles may even closely parallel 
each other. But the Malayan Revolution cannot liberate North Kalimantan and 
the North Kalimantan Revolution cannot liberate Malaya. 
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The erroneous tendency within the Vietnamese Revolution to seek a Greater 
Vietnam, that would incorporate Laos and Kampuchea, grew stronger in the 1930 f s 
and 1940 's. It found expression in the proposal for an Indochina Federation. 
This was widely propagated as the shape and form of the future Indochina, following 
the defeat of the French. 

Within the Indochinese Communist Party there were members who warned about 
the dangers of trying to settle three national liberation struggles as one. In 
1941 the Central Committee of the Vietnamese-dominated I.C.P. proclaimed that after 
the French and Japanese are driven out "we must correctly carry out the policy 
of national self-determination with regard to the Indochinese peoples." Superficially 
this declaration may have appeared to satisfy the objections of those who saw the 
potential for national genocide against Kampuchea (or Laos) arising from the I.C.P. 's 
line. 

But what was the real essence of this 1941 declaration ? 

That Vietnam, through its I.C.P., would organise the struggle against the 
foreign aggressors' in the three countries. Having driven out the enemy it would 
then dispense "self-determination" to Laos and Kampuchea. The "rights to self- 
determination" is suspended until after the French and Japanese are defeated and 
and the I.C.P. seizes power. But after the expulsion of the foreigners who would 
effectively hold power in Kampuchea and Laos ? Another foreigner — Vietnam. 

These were dangerous ideas. 

Mixed with Soviet revisionism two decades or so later they were to prove a 
very vile brew indeed. 

Present day Vietnamese propaganda swears that all talk of the Indo-China 
Federation stopped in the early 1950 's. It is said that in 1951 the Indochinese 
Communist Party "was separated" into three parties-the Vietnam Workers' Party, 
the Cambobian People's Revolutionary Party and the Lao People's Revolutionary Party. 
This development is now cited by the Vietnamese ruling circles as evidence that 
the Indo-China Federation ended here. 

The real truth is that the "separation" was only on paper. It was a tactic tc 
suit international appearances. The Indo-China Federation plan never died. Vietnam 
had every intention of running the other two parties and of keeping the I.C.P. 
firmly in tact. Interestingly, Vietnamese literature produced before the present 
controversy does not give much emphasis to the 1951 "separation". One book published 
in Hanoi in 1975 and entitled, 'The Long Resistance 1858-1975', says that when the 
2nd. National Congress of the Indochinese Communist Party was held in 1951 " the Party 
hence forward officially took the name of Vietnam Workers' Party." 

Here again is the same mentality that Vietnam and Indochina were the same. 
It is not said that the I.C.P. disbanded and three other parties took up their 
respective struggles. Rather, it was a case of the I.C.P. changing its name to 
Vietnam Workers' Party. The 1st Congress of the V.W.P. after the 1951 2nd Congress 
of the I.C.P. was to be numbered the 3rd Congress. Later V.W.P. Congresses 
followed suit in their numbering. 

In the 1950 's the Kampuchean people and their advanced elements carried on 
the struggle to form a genuinely independent, Kampuchean revolutionary leadership, 
free of all foreign interference. Only a self-reliant party, rooted in the soil of 
Kampuchea, would be capable of solving the Kampuchean people's problems and of 
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leading them on to a more advanced society. 

After complex, tortuous struggle the Communist Party of Kampuchea was formed on 
the 27th September I960. This marked a major step-forward down the long, winding road 
to national liberation and the socialist system. Now the Kampuchean people had their 
own vanguard organisation. 

The Party summarized the complicated experiences of the past and laid down the 
strategy and tactics for Kampuchea's national democratic revolution. In 196 1 it began 
creating underground guards. From this foundation the Kampuchean people's military power 
was built up. In January 1968 the Revolutionary Army was established. In 1962 Pol Pet 
became Acting Secretary of the CPK, following the assassination of the founding secretary. 
In 1963 he was elected to his present post as Secretary of the CPK. This period was 
characterized by political struggle moving on to political struggle combined with armed 
struggle . 

Following the March 18 coup in 1970 which ousted Noradom Sihanouk and installed 
the U.S. puppet, Lon Nol, the whole struggle moved rapidly ahead. 

The CPK was able to lead the army and people to resist U.S. aggression, to establish 
political power within a few months in 80% of the country, to lay the basis of a new 
Kampuchean economy, to withstand a shocking air blitz throughout 1973? to liberate the 
entire country in 1975 and to found Democratic Kampuchea. 

In many quarters abroad there was great surprise at the rapid successes of the 
Kampuchean people's armed struggle. Not everyone realized where the actual leadership 
was coming from nor appreciated the years of tortuous struggle and preparation that had 
gone on before. Covered in the cold sweet of fear, the U.S. imperialists had been forced 
to directly invade Kampuchea only five weeks after installing Lon Nol as Prime Minister. 

While dealing with the U.S. imperialists and their puppet regimes in Phnom Penh 
and Saigon in the years 1970 - 75, the Kampuchean people had to cope with an even more 
disgusting enemy — the likes of Pham Van Dong and Le Duan. While these gentlemen 
paraded around as people's heroes they were already giving Vietnam and the Vietnamese 
away to the Russians and working hard to liquidate the revolution and nation of Kampuchea. 

Throughout the 60's, the Hanoi clique never accepted the formation of the CPK and 
tried to crush it. Their denial of the Kampuchean people's right and necessity to 
liberate themselves was more emphatic than ever. 

With the growing penetration of Soviet revisionist ideology and of Soviet social- 
imperialism itself into Vietnam, in the last half of the sixties, the hostility towards 
the Kampuchean Revolution was compunded. The long-standing, chauvinist, expansionist 
essence of the Indo-China Federation was to fuse with the global expansionism of a 
Soviet Union in which socialism had been overthrown. Little hegemonists married big 
hegemonists. 

In the mid 1960's Moscow had come belatedly to the Vietnamese struggle. In the 
decade before, when U.S. power seemed to have stabilized in the area, the vulgar 
opportunists in the Kremlin were none too interested in assisting a far away Asian 
people. Only when the downfall of U.S. imperialism became a possibility did the 
Soviets decide to make an investment in Vietnam. They confidently expected a handsome 
return. » What is Washington's ", they gloated, " can certainly become ours ". 
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^ One thing especially disturbed their greed and arrogance. It was to disturb 
them even more as the seventies unfolded. That was the independence, strength, 
fighting capacity, good leadership and self-reliance of the Kampuchean Revolution. 

Moscow's hatred was made clear by its failure to recognize the Kampuchean 
National Union Government that was set up after Lon Nol's coup. Not until the 
eleventh hour of Lon Nol in 1975, did Moscow seek to recognize the legitimate 
government of the country. In the meantime the Soviets had been caught redhanded 
transporting supplies to Lon Nol . 

Where they stood was very clear. The last thing they really supported was an 
independent Kampuchea. Their slogan was this: » If the Kampuchean Revolution can 
not be subverted, it must be destroyed J " 

Internationally they slandered and tried to play down the Kampuchean Revolution. 
Many Australians from the anti-war movement well remember how certain pro-Soviet 
elements in the movement tried to sabotage Australian solidarity actions with 
Kampuchea in the early 70 's. Obviously this was the official line of Moscow's 
so-called international "peace" movement. 

Vietnam's attitude to Kampuchea was no different — the same as ever. 

This year a Vietnamese major, Tran Van Thuong, captured on a spying mission in 
Kampuchean waters made a revealing confession to the Kampuchean authorities. He 
described the content of a training course he attended in July 1972 at the Political 
and Military School of the Party in Hanoi. " The instructor Colonel Thoi explained 
that the three countries — Laos, Kampuchea and Vietnam — are brothers within a sole 
'Federation of Indochina'. Therefore we must defend and safeguard this 'Federation' 
and make it strong. Vietnam is powerful and is the communist country right after 
the Soviet Union. Afetr the war in Indochina, we should be the eldest brother of 
Indochina. For this reason, we must defend and preserve our prerogatives of being 
chief of the Communist Party of Indochina. ... In our capacity as eldest brother, We 
have to defend and assume the responsibility of the destiny of the Indochinese 
Revolution. At the same time, we must look after the young brothers. We would not 
allow them to do anything at their will. They have to obey us. In Indochina, Vietnam 

has the strongest and biggest army, people and material strength Afetr the' final 

victory of the Indo-China Revolution we, Vietnamese, would have to pay much attention, 
particularly to Kampuchea, for Kampuchea disagrees with us .... Everywhere in these 
three countries of the 'Federation' we must have Vietnamese cadres in military, 

political and economic fields". 

* 

From this statement of a Vietnamese army officer and party member, the unabated 
intention of Hanoi to destroy Kampuchea's independence can be seen again. 

As far back as 1970 - 71 Hanoi's troops attacked liberated areas of Kampuchea 
as part of an attempt to destroy the CPK and install a stooge "party" of the 
Vietnam Workers' Party. This attempt was nothing but a would-be coup d'etat. 
Many more were to follow. 

Long before the struggle against U.S. imperialism was settled, the Vietnamese 
revealed their vile intentions towards Kampuchea. The Paris Agreement was used bv 
Hanoi to try and strangle the Kampuchean Revolution and prevent the CPK taking 
power. 
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Vietnam arrogantly presumed to negotiate with the U.S. imperialists on behalf of 
Kampuchea. Having worked out the ceasefire deal, Hanoi sought to impose it on 
Kampuchea. The Vietnamese applied many coercive measures to the Kampucheans, 
including the blocking of arms and supplies travelling from China, through Vietnam, 
and intended for the liberated zones of Kampuchea. 

The treachery of the Vietnam Workers ' Party leaders against the Kanrucheah 
Revolution must be unmasked in its full disgrace before the world. The total extent 
of their crimes must be grasped and made known by all who value independence ar.i 
freedom. Many people in the world were duped into believing that the Vietnamese 
leadership was standing on the side of Kampuchea's national liberation struggle. 

Far, far from this, the Hanoi gangsters r main concern was to prever. - the 
national liberation of Kampuchea J " Kampuchea can stay in the U.S.A. 's hands 
until we can get it into ours. But it shall never be independent ". 

This was the real line of the Hanoi reactionaries and their masters in Moscow. 
Plot and scheme to hurt the people. This is the only politics known to Breshnev 
and Pham Van Dong., 

In 1973 and in early 1975 two more attempts were made to carry out coups d'etat 
against the Kampuchean leadership. Both failed. 

Recently in a speech made on the l8th anniversary of the CPK, the Kanpuchean 
leader, Pol Pot, commented in this way: 

" From 1973 to 1975 our people struggled against the U.S. imperialists ar.i 
their lackeys in the sole battle-field which was then Kampuchea. The srtuaticr. vas 
complex both at home and abroad. On the international arena both the U.S. 
imperialists and the Vietnamese mobilized world opinion to force us to negotiate 
a cease-fire, in line with the objectives and manoeuvres of Kissinger acnd Le luc Tho , 
At home we had to fight at one end the same time the U.S. imperialists, the Thie.; 
clique, the Lon Nol clique and the Vietnamese who carried out the most perfidies 
manoeuvres to stab us in the back and take possession of our territory. If our 
Party had not found a solution for such a complex situation, we would have all : een 
subjugated either by the U.S. imperialists or the Vietnamese ". 

The Kampuchean people did find a solution to this unprecedented situation. 
On April 17, 1975 the Revolutionary Army entered Phnom Penh and the people's 
government was established across Democratic Kampuchea. In the 2\ years since treat 
achievements have been won in rebuilding the country and even greater tests have 
come on to the agenda. The Soviet social -imperialists and their Hanoi lackeys cave 
tried on a vastly greater scale to smash the Kampuchean Revolution, occur" the land 
and destroy the nation. The Kampuchean people under the leadership of the Comtittist 
Party of Kampuchea have passed all these new tests with flying colours. They have 
done so with the approval and support of people throughout the world. 

— end of Part Two 
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November 11, 1978 

SOVIET-VIETNAMESE DESIGNS ON SOUTH EAST ASIA 



Part Three: THE KAMPUCHEAN PEOPLE, UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
OF KAMPUCHEA, HEROICALLY RESIST SOCIAL -IMPERIAL 1ST SUBVERSION AND 
NAKED AGGRESSION WHILE SIMULTANEOUSLY SCORING GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION, 1975 - 1978 

— by MALAYA NEWS SERVICE — 

With the total national liberation of Kampuchea on April 17 1975, the 
U.S. imperialists experienced a crushing defeat. However they were still not 
prepared to give up completely and immediately launched various plots to evert'--.-,,- 
the government of Democratic Kampuchea by internal subversion and economic 
disruption. 



The Kampuchean leadership and people were very vigilant and were aware 
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L.S. agents had made a plan to seize back control of Phnom Penh straight e 
liberation. This move was foiled by th'e strategic decision to evacuate most of 
the capital's population to the countryside. Such action was also necessary to 
solve the food problem. Various other plots were hatched by the U.S. imperials --- 
but by mid-1977 all these last ditch efforts had been finished off by the 
Kampucheans. 

In the meantime the full fury of the Moscow-Hanoi axis had been unleashed. 
Now that Democratic Kampuchea had actually been established they were even more- 
desperate than in earlier years to smash the Kampuchean Revolution. 

A mere six weeks after liberation, in early June 1975, Vietnamese forces at : =cke- 
and occupied Kampuchea's Koh Way islands and began making repeated incursions 
into the mainland of Kampuchea. In the forums of the world, the Kampuchean 
leadership remained temporarily silent about this Vietnamese aggression in the 
hope that Hanoi could be dissuaded from its expansionist course. The Hanoi click's 
only response was to step up the attacks and to float rumours abroad of a "bond-" 
conflict". 

The "border conflict" theory was nothing but a ruse to mislead public ez-inic.-., 
in Vietnam and overseas, and to provide a pretext for escalating the aggression. " 
The claims that Hanoi has made over vast areas of Kampuchea's territorial water' 
are absurd. They run counter to all past agreements between the two countries 
made both in colonial and post-colonial times. 

The real purpose of the Vietnamese attacks that began in June 1975 was to 
disrupt socialist constuction in Kampuchea by drawing away substantial human 
and natural resources to national defence. Through this sabotage, the Vietnam 
Workers ' Party reactionaries hoped to undermine the Party and government of 
Democratic Kampuchea, create instability and overthrow the socialist regime by 
subversion. 
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In addition to the CIA, the KGB and the Vietnamese had built up big espionage 
and subversion networks inside Kampuchea over the years. In the immediate period after 
the Kajnpuchean liberation, the social-imperialists and their lackeys thought they 
could bring down Democratic Kampuchea through a strategy based on internal subversion 
combined with limited military aggression. In September 1975, April 1976, September 19"? 
and April 1977 more coups were fomented against the Kampuchean leadership by Yietr.i~ese 
agents. For this type of work the Vietnamese regime relied heavily on old reactior.iry 
elements. One Vietnamese agent, Khemarin, who was captured by the 

Kampucheans on December 4 1977, told how he worked for the CIA from 1959, eventually 
surrendered to the Vietnamese authorities in November 1977 and was then sent on a 
spying mission into Democratic Kampuchea the following month. 

Inside Kampuchea the Vietnamese have supplied and activated any reactionary fcrc.es 
possible. In many cases these elements had been previously linked to the C.I. A. While 
engaging in all this political witchcraft in the two years after the Kampuchean 
liberation, the Hanoi clique continued to order attacks and deep incursions into 
Kampuchean territory. They used brutal military pressure to back up the subversion. 

In the middle of 1977 Hanoi pushed even harder to bring Kampuchea down. A treaty 
of "special friendship and solidarity" had been "signed" with Laos and Vietnam warded 
desperately to force Kampuchea to the same fate. 

Kampuchea knew full well that the "friendship and solidarity" being soueht was indeed 
"special". So "special" that the meaning of these terms is completely inverted I The 
"special friendship" that Vietnam sought with Kampuchea in 1977 best belongs in the 
same basket as the "special friendship" Nazi-Germany forced on Austria in 1?.>S. 

In September 1977 another coup d'etat was hatched. but failed again. Similarly. 
the armed attacks on, Kampuchean territory all met stiff resistance from the 
Kampuchean Revolutionary Army and people. 

The Hanoi aggressors and their Russian patrons were now reaching the dilemna vhich 
sooner or later befalls all imperialists and expansionists. With the imperial arrezance 
of the U.S.A. in the 1950' s they had presumed to finish off their target by low-coat 
methods. After all they thought themselves so high and mighty and Kampuchea appeared 
so small. It would be nothing. to get this thorn out of their side. 

In their intoxication they made the classical miscalculation of all the irrperial is ts 
and aggressors who have come before them. They drastically underestimated the 
qualitative strength of a nation united as one, under a popular regime, in the service 
of a just cause. Eight coups and countless military operations later, the Hanoi 
gangsters had been unable to bring Kampuchea down. Was their reactionary vision o: 
a 'greater Vietnam' about to be lost forever? 

Now to make matters worse Moscow was getting impatient with its S.E. Asian stories. 
The New Czars had spent time and money to bring Vietnam into their empire. What we a 
wrong with Hanoi? Why couldn't the 'Kampuchean business' be settled once and for all? 

It was reaching a stage where the Bring Down Kampuchea Operation must either be 
abandoned or escalated. Democratic Kampuchea must be accepted as a reality or attached 
by much greater forces. Hanoi was nervous about the whole situation* Mutiny, desertion 
and low morale plagued its army. Insurrection was sweeping the Vietnamese countryeiie. 
Would the aggression and subversion against Kampuchea bring down Pol Pot or would the 
real victim be Le Duan? This is the dilemna they faced and continue to face until titis 
moment. 

Moscow was also worried but it dared think only of expansion and not of defeat. 
The Kremlin thought back a decade to Central Europe and how they cut down a r_^tion£_ 
resistance there. Clearly the time had come to use the Czechoslovakia method 
against Democratic Kampuchea. 
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"Lightning attack, lightning victory" became the slogan and strategy of Moscow and 
Hanoi. 

Towards the end of 1977 the Vietnamese airforce commenced saturation bombing of 
south-western Kampuchea to prepare the way for the intended blitzgrieg. Large mincers 
of military personnel and all manner of military equipment flowed into Vie mam from 
the Soviet Union. Annoyed with the past bungles of their Vietnamese runni rr dogs, 
the Soviets insisted on putting key areas of battle command under direct Soviet 
control. Gaps in the Vietnamese ranks at lower levels were also filled in vith Etssian 
officers and technicians. 

14 divisions of troops were assembled on the Kampuchean border. Full-scale attacks 
were launched in November 1977 on Svay Rieng province and in December on Takeo and 
Kampot provinces. Kampuchean territory was heavily bombarded along many other fr:ntier 
areas. Fighting was bloody and intense during these two months in particular. 

Despite the huge assault Kampuchea refused to be another Czechoslovakia. The 
tables were turned and on January 6 1978 the aggressors suffered a shocking defeat. 
Vietnamese casualties were many times greater than Kampuchean. Even Russian advisers 
lay dead. Rebellion, in the Vietnamese forces was rampant. The aggressor fell back 
in disarray. 

Further aggression continued in 1978 but the scale was reduced after the Jar.tary 
debacle. The number of Vietnamese troops deployed has fallen as low as twc divisions 
during some months of this year. This testifies to the seriousness of the clow 
struck by the Kampuchean army and people against the social -imperialists. As had been 
the case with the U.S. aggression against Kampuchea, the Soviet-Viet aggressor vas 
now forced to retreat to air war. This signified that they had suffered a terricle 
defeat on the ground- the only theatre where victory or defeat can be decided in 
Kampuchea. Air strategy against agricultural countries has severe limitations, as the 
Americans discovered. In any case the Kampuchean ground-to-air defences have shoe down 
many intruding Vietnamese warplanes and helicopters this year and the Kant .icheart 
are now equipping their airforce with modern fighters. Even Vietnamese superiority 
in this field is under challenge. 

In a desperate, half-crazy mood after January 1978, the Hanoi criminals deciced 
to have one more go at a coup plot. The Kampuchean Deputy P.M., Ieng Sary, recently 
informed the United Nations General Assembly that a member of the Political Bureau 
of the Vietnamese 'Communist' Party was personally infiltrated into Kampuchea at tie 
end of May to supervise the operation. The fact that a member of the highest political 
body in Vietnam had to directly take charge shows what a mess the Hanoi regime has 
got itself into. Needless to say Coup Attempt Number 9 also failed. 

Despite all these disastrous warnings to the social -imperialists and their 
Vietnamese side-kicks the campaign to smash Democratic Kampuchea goes on. Moscow's 
global strategy demands the downfall of the Communist Party of Kampuchea and the 
subjugation of the country. For the Le Duan-Pham \an Dong gang it is too late to torn 
back, even if they wanted to. They made love to the Russian bear so often that his 
claws sunk right through them. Like the hapless buffoon in the Caribbean there is no 
way out for them now. They presently ride like kings to the Kremlin. But when they 
are no longer able to carry out their master's tasks and when they are of no f ureter 
use they will be chewed up and spat out by the bear. This is the fate of traitors. 
If they are remembered at all in Vietnamese history it will only be on the cage vnere 
Thieu and Ky appear. 
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At this very moment Moscow and Hanoi are preparing a comeback round against 
Democratic Kamouchea. 12 divisions are reported to be massing on the border. Two 
other Vietnamese divisions, based on the soil of the Laotian people, are moving -T 
towards the Lao-Kampuchean frontier in the north. The aggressor's risky into-ntic:: 
is to open a second front. 

Meanwhile, vast amounts of supplies are being carried up to the invasion 
forces. Recent visitors to Saigon say that the city and its surrounds look like ohey 
did at the height of the U.S. occupation. Troops, transport and military- equipment 
are everywhere. Le Duan has been travelling around the south-west to flog the anry 
and people into shape for the new push on Kampuchea. On August 11 this year he exhor.tc 
the army "to seise victory in the war on the southwest border" and urged amy cairos 
to ensure that the troops "have a profound understanding of the new situation an: : ?v 
tasks". Obviously it has been difficult to convince the Vietnamese masses about 
the need to sacrifice themselves for a despicable war of aggression abroad. 

In Hanoi the Soviets have set up a military command. Tanks, rockets, a^rdllervj 
light arms, ammunition and aircraft, including the Mig 23, are pouring into Vietr.sr. 
by sea and air from the Soviet Union. Two jumbo-sized cargo ships recentlv arrived at 
Cam Ranh Bay and unloaded more munitions for Vietnam than all of last year's shiooenti 
combined. 

Pham Van Dong and Le Duan went off recently to see Breshnev and signed a. 
military pact. They try to make out that Vietnam is under "threat" from China an: 
Kampuchea and needs Soviet "protection". This is a thin cover indeed for their 
aggression against Kampuchea and their grisly provocations against China. _ :e soriari; 
being peddled by the Soviet propaganda machine to justify the attack on Kanruchei 
has much in common with that used nearly thirty years ago by the U.S. imperialism ; 
to cover their aggression against the Democratic People's Republic of Korea. 

Also on the international propaganda front, the KGB and other Soviet agencies cav; 
taken over the leadership of the "chamber of horrors" slander campaign against 
Democratic Kampuchea. The C.I. A. or the K.G.B. cook up testimonies of "escaped 
Kampuchean refugees". These are usually first printed in the Western media., the:: 
republicised by the Soviet machine and then the republication is reported Lr. tli; 
West to "prove the authenticity" of the original lies. 1 There have even bee:: cas:: 
where the cycle goes another round.' In addition Soviet front groups in the '.."est a_i: 
Soviet agents within the bourgeois media are also directly placing slanderous 
stories against Democratic Kampuchea. Never has a country been subjected to sue:: a 
ferocious onslaught from the combined propaganda equipment of imperialism said 
social-imperial Lsm. 

On the diplomatic front top level Hanoi officials have been touring the .-orlc 
to prepare the ground for their intended new military campaign against Kar.ruchea . 
Pham Van Dong's October "smiling diplomacy" tour throughout S.E. Asia was sclely 
for the purpose of disguising Vietnam's aggressive intentions towards the area an: 
of seeing if any deals could be done to get the green light for swallowing Kampucoea. 
Fortunately wide circles in the S.E. Asian countries are alert to Vietnam's 
attempted seduction and Pham Van Dong received an icy reception. His disgraceful i.zz 
of laying- wreaths to British imperialism's slaughter of Malayan patriots and his 
public denunciation of the revolutionary movement in Malaya and Thailand has dis: :__e. 
all illusions amongst the peoples of the area. Having used unspeakable methods t; 
try and force the Communist Party of Thailand and the Communist Party of Malaya -.: 
support the aggression against Kampuchea, Pham Van Dong thought he could se__ thr: 
off to Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur and Singapore. 

The experience of revolutionary, Democratic Kampuchea is indeed rare. 

What has happened there in the past and what is happening there today is a 
concentrated, vivid and sharp reflection of the contemporary world struggle . On z. -. 
one side there are the masses of the Kampuchean people united, organised, r; ; :luV:. 
ingenious, clear-sighted and full of determination to re-shape nature, socio-: - / a:.: .. -_. 
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On the other side are the old and new impsrialists-sordid and vile, trying to heir 
history back, to bully, exploit and oppress. The Kampuchean people have sec red 
stunning victories over these enemies. While fighting U.S. imperialism the;- had a: 
fight Soviet social -imperialism, at one and the same time. They were victorious rner 
both. This is an extraordinary achievement. Its brillance is rare in history. 

The Kampuchean people have made a great contribution to the people of -he world. 
They drove one of the fatal spikes into the backbone of U.S. imperialism. }*rw th~ are 
in the front-line of the struggle against the global rampage by Moscow's madmen. 
The Kampuchean people's defence of their homeland and the defeats they have inflirted 
on the puffed up might of Moscow and Hanoi are already legend. It will be remembered 
in its full significance for centuries to come. 

The victory of the Kampuchean people over aggression is in the interests of ill 
S.E. Asian peoples and countries and further afield. The breaking of Democratic 
Kampuchea is vital to the plans of the big Moscow and little Hanoi expans i onis is . 
The cause of defending Kampuchea's national independence is the cause of all whe love 
their own national independence and of all who are opposed to imperialism, 
social-imperialism and expansionism. The growth of militant people-to-pec Tie 
friendship and state- to-state diplomatic relations with Democratic Kampuchea is 
a trend that deserves the strongest support. 

Another big invasion of Kampuchea is about to be launched at any time. It is sure 
to be repulsed. No matter how many men and arms the Vietnamese throw against Karaachea 
their efforts will meet with failure. Like the American imperialists before thea.. the 
new aggressors are rapidly sliding into a protracted, unwinnable war against 
a unified and militant people. 

Consider the objective situation of Vietnam today and compare it to that of 
Kampuchea. Vietnam's economy is stagnant and for the foreseeable future it can erly 
deteriorate. The Russians are in the process of ripping out Vietnam's guts. In lire 
with their subservient position, the Hanoi clique has abandoned all preterms of i 
self-reliant development policy and are behaving like debased, international berrars. 
The food problem is severe. The people are angry and rebellious. The response o: the 
regime is brutal, fascist suppression. The socialist system is completely overtrrowr.. 
Tens of thousands are pressed-ganged into the army to face death in a war vrd.cn 
everyone knows is unjust. Mutiny and desertion overrun the capabilities of The 
firing squad. In the same way as Hitler stirred up anti-semi tism in the l-^O's rr 
divert and split the German people, Le Duan has initiated a deranged witch-aunt 
against people of Chinese background for the purpose of diverting and splitting aae 
Vietnamese masses. Foolishly they hope to confuse the Vietnamese working class 
and other strata by these fascist tricks. Abroad the Vietnamese regime is becoming 
despised and isolated. The tinsel has all fallen off and the false image has dissolved. 
People can see that it is nothing but a grotesque arm of Soviet thuggery against 
its own people, against the people of Kampuchea and potentially against others. 

Inside the country _> many Communists take the only course that is open re their 
principles. They organise, go underground and fight back. They are joined z~ other 
patriotic people. Displaying great courage, it is these men and women who carry :: the 
highest traditions of the Vietnamese nation. 

All that can be said in Vietnam's favour in comparison with Kampuchea ie thar arte 
former has more troops than the latter. But in history such statistics alone are 
irrelevant to the outcome. Quantitative superiority is no match for qualitative 
superiority. 
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Kampuchea has a steel-like leadership, in the CPK, that has been long-tested in 
many a blast furnace. 

The Communist Party of Kampuchea, headed by Pol Pot, has deep roots amongst 
the people, built up through all the arduous struggle and changing circumstances 
of the Kampuchean Revolution. The CPK has proved itself to be capable of vigorously 
expressing and protecting the masses' aspirations and interests. Within the Party 
are concentrated the finest characteristics of the Kampuchean working class. 

ALongside the Party, and under its leadership, Kampuchea has its Revolutionary 
Army. Its diverse structure of regular, regional and local forces gives it great 
tactical flexibility against the enemy and in the struggle for production. Recruitment 
is voluntary and bassd on political consciousness and willingness to sacrifice. 
Its morale is high, fighting spirit unquenchable and military science adroit. It stands 
as quite a comparison to the conscript, mutiny-ridden army of Vietnam. 

Around the Party and Army, the masses are firmly united, deriving leadership on 
the one hand while returning their experiences on the other. Most significant 
of all Kampuchea has a developing socialist system while Vietnam has fallen under 
the rule of social-imperialism and its local fascist agents. In Kampuchea, people's 
democracy rules, giving unprecedented freedom to the masses. Despite all the 
difficulties caused by the Soviet-Vietnamese aggression and subversion in the past 
three and a half years, great progress has been made in socialist construction. 
The basic water and food problem has been solved, light and heavy industry are being 
developed, widespread disease eradicated, basic literacy achieved amongst the 
population, communications restored in the main part and many other major developments. 
It can be truly said, without fear of contradiction, that the political, economic, 
social and cultural life of the Kampuchean nation has moved forward since liberation 
at a pace that nobody would have dared to predict. The people have confidence in 
the social system. They know that they are on a path leading to a bright future.^ 
They are aroused to the highest point of struggle and will gladly fight and sacrifice 
for the defence of the country and revolution. This is why Kampuchea has triumphed and 
will continue to triumph over those who seek to destroy it. 

International factors are also running in Kampuchea's favour. The diplomatic blockade 
erected around Democratic Kampuchea by the two superpowers has been smashed through. 
The slander campaign is falling flat on its face. In every continent people talk 
with respect and enthusiasm about Kampuchea. They desire to learn more. The Kampuchean 
Revolution inspires the struggle for national liberation and national independence 
in many countries. It inspires the whole cause of socialism. The importance of 
Kampuchea's survival and growth as a sovereign nation is grasped in broad circles 
around the world. Every day Kampuchea wins new friends. 

Welded together all of these factors make Democratic Kampuchea as tough and 
as brill ant as a diamond. They explain Why it is certain to be victorious over all 
its enemies. They show why the peoples of the region and of the world are rallying 
to the support of this precious country in South East Asia. 

— end of Part Three 
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The timetable 
for a takeover 

Hanoi's decision to take 
Kampuchea was reached after 
months of careful planning 



February 23, 1979 
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By Nayan Chanda 

Vietnam's decision to back a rebel 
movement in Kampuchea with mili- 
tary might, which swept Pol Pot's regime 
from power in early January, was taken 
at a secret Vietnamese Communist Party 
Central Committee meeting 10 months 
ago, the Review has learned. The crucial 
meeting was followed by a diplomatic 
initiative to reassure Asean countries, 
the forging of economic and military ties 
with the Soviet Union, a gradual military 
build-up along the Vietnam-Kampuchea 
border, the creation of the Kampuchea 
National United Front for National Sal- 
vation (KNUFNS) and finally by the 
lightning offensive at the end of Decem- 
ber 1978. 

Communist sources close to Vietnam 
told the Review that the announce- 
ment from Phnom Penh on December 
31, 1977, accusing Vietnam of aggres- 
sion and snapping official ties took 
Hanoi by surprise, and seemed to con- 
firm the view that the problem with 
Kampuchea was not just a bilateral issue 
but the creation of a "bridgehead of 
aggression" against Vietnam. The Viet- 
namese party leaders reportedly argued 
that by pushing Kampuchea into public- 
ly attacking Vietnam, China had taken 
the first step towards its long-standing 
goal of curbing Vietnam, and that this 
"threat would have to be squarely 
tackled." 

Sources said that immediately after 
the open breach between Phnom Penh 
and Hanoi the Soviet leaders urged a 
swift Czechoslovakia-type operation to 
remove Pol Pot from power. The Viet- 
namese turned down the suggestion, 
saying that they would solve the pro- 
blem in "their own and appropriate 
way" meaning after political and dip- 
lomatic preparations. Following the 
Kampuchean rejection of Vietnam's 
February 5, 1978, peace proposal 
(Review, Feb. 17, '78), the party's 
central committee held its fourth ses- 
sion to decide on a course of action. 

Sources would not disclose the details 
of the central committee resolution, but 
suggested that a decision was taken to 
back a political movement to topple Pol 



Pot and if necessary to use military 
power to that effect. The decision to 
break the economic power of the Chi- 
nese-dominated business community in 
the south, especially in Ho Chi Minh 
City's sister city, Cholon, which was 
seen as a potential Peking tool of sabo- 
tage and subversion, was also reportedly 
taken during this meeting. The country- 
wide crackdown on private business 
came on March 23 (Review, Apr. 14, 
'78). 

During a visit to a Kampuchean refu- 
gee camp in Tay Ninh province in March 
1978, this correspondent was told by 
one inmate that "Monsieur Due," a 
Hanoi-trained Kampuchean communist, 
discussed the question of a new govern- 
ment in Kampuchea during meetings at 
the camp. During the same visit a Hanoi 
official told the Review (Apr.. 21, '78) 
that the end to Vietnam's conflict with 
Kampuchea would come in one of two 
ways: "Either the Kampuchean regime 
will change its policy or the regime will 
be changed by the Khmer people." 

In retrospect, the unsuccessful upris- 
ing by some Kampuchean army and 
party men led by So Phim (Review, 
Nov. 3, '78) in late May could have been 
with Vietnamese encouragement. In any 
case, in June Radio Hanoi started broad- 
casting reports of, and calls for, up- 
risings against the Pol Pot regime. It is 
believed that at this stage steps were 
taken to form the KNUFNS, which was 
officially announced by Hanoi on De- 
cember 3. 

On the military front, a build-up 
along the Kampuchean border started 
from mid-year and reached its height in 
late autumn, when Vietnamese authori- 
ties called upon all organisations to set 
aside food and fuel for the sake of na- 
tional defence, and handed over the 
north-south rail link to the army for its 
exclusive use. While army recruitment 
was stepped up, the Soviet Union also 
started emergency deliveries of military 
hardware by air and sea. 

After the secret full session of the 
central committee at the end of Febru- 
ary 1978, the party held several Polit- 
buro and restricted central committee 



meetings to evaluate the situation and 
later to implement the fourth session's 
decisions. In one such later meeting it 
was decided to launch a diplomatic of- 
fensive aimed at assuring neighbouring 
countries that Hanoi harboured no ag- 
gressive intentions. In a rather hurriedly 
organised tour in September-October 
1978, Premier Pham Van Dong propos- 
ed to sign treaties of friendship with 
Asean countries, with the obvious goals 
of underlining its friendly relations de- 
spite the conflict with China and Kam- 
puchea and of softening the impact of 
the Soviet- Vietnamese friendship treaty 
which was to be signed in November. 

The decision to join the Soviet bloc's 
Comecon was taken to ensure greater 
economic assistance in the coming 
period of crisis, while the 25-year treaty 
of friendship and cooperation with Mos- 
cow was aimed at securing military in- 
surance against a possible Chinese coun- 
ter-attack. 

However, according to the Vietnam- 
ese party's assessment, China was un- 
likely to go to war with Vietnam Tor the 
sake of saving Pol Pot's regime. Apart 
from the reluctance of the Deng Xiao- 
ping leadership to make sacrifices for 
Pol Pot, Hanoi calculated that China 
was too heavily committed to its "Four 
Modernisations" to take on a war with 
Vietnam. Moreover, in the Vietnamese 
view the Chinese generals are old, and 
their fighting forces flabby and without 
tactical experience (the last important 
war they fought was in Korea in the early 
1950s), and most important, they lack 
the sophisticated missiles and aircraft 
Hanoi has. An open alliance with Mos- 
cow not only provided Vietnam with 
valuable insurance against China but 
also paved the way for unstinted mili- 
tary help. 

Hanoi's leaders are also believed to 
have considered possible US reaction. 
Noting the drifting and indecisive na- 
ture of post- Vietnam US policy and US 
inability to stop Soviet-Cuban moves in 
Africa, they came to the conclusion .that 
there was nothing to fear on that score 
either. Thus, by the middle of 1978 the 
Vietnamese war machine had started 
preparing for battle. Q 
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Social-Imperialist Strategy in Asia 



The Soviet strategy in Asia is to put 
down a strategic cordon around the continent, 
stretching from the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea, the Indian Ocean and up to 
Haishenwei (Vladivostok), and using the 
"Cuba of Asia," Viet Nam, as its hatchetman, 
seize the whole of Indochina to dominate 
Southeast Asia and South Asia and so 
edge the United States out of the continent. 

DEFYING world public opinion, Hanoi hurled 
a dozen divisions of regular troops in its 
war of aggression against Kampuchea and oc- 
cupied Phnom Penh, capital of Democratic 
Kampuchea. This naked aggression by the Viet- 
namese regional hegemonists against a weak 
sovereign neighbouring nation poses a serious 
threat to the peace and security of Southeast 
Asia and Asia as well as the rest of the world. 
Hanoi's Aggression 

The aggression against Kampuchea by Viet 
Nam, supported and instigated by Soviet social- 
imperialism, is an important part of the "global 
strategy" employed by Moscow in its bid for 
world hegemony. Indochina is midway between 
the Indian and the Pacific Oceans. With a 
foothold in Indochina, the Soviet Union could 
send its fleet through the Strait of Malacca into 
the Indian Dcean and on to the Red Sea and 
the Horn of Africa. Its ships could also have 
free access east into the Pacific and south into 
Oceania. Moscow will thus have control of the 
important oil routes to Western Europe, the 
United States and Japan, and also complete an 
arc of strategic encirclement. In the days of the 
old tsars Russia worked desperately to find 
an access to the Indian Ocean, but all they 
managed to do was to give their warships a 
short stopover in Cam Ranh Bay during the Rus- 
so-Japanese war. The new tsars are much more 
ambitious than the old tsars. Their threat to 
the peace in Asia, the Pacific region and the 



whole world is many times greater than that 
of the old tsars. 

Proceeding from its "global strategy " the 
Soviet Union is supporting Viet Nam's 'aggres- 
sion against Kampuchea, but its goal is not only 
Indochina. Is it conceivable that this ambitious 
superpower, bent on world hegemony, will stop 
with Kampuchea and its domination of the 
whole of Indochina? It has become increasingly 
clear to the government's and public of Southeast 
Asian nations and other Asian countries that 
seizure of Indochina is only the Kremlin's first 
step in its expansionist pursuits in Southeast 
Asia. The peace and security of Southeast 
Asian countries and the whole of Asia will be 
gravely imperilled once Moscow and Hanoi, the 
major and minor hegemonists, have their way 
in the war of aggression against Kampuchea. 

Disturbing Moves 

Europe has been the focus of Soviet-U.S. 
rivalry. But, there, the two sides are essentially 
at a stalemate, so the Soviet Union started a 
large flanking move to encircle Western Europe 
with the main object of seizing sources of 
strategic materials vital to the West and con- 
trolling the major sea routes linking Western 
Europe and the United States and those linking 
the two with Africa and Asia. This would isolate 
Western Europe and the new tsars could then 
wait for their opportune moment to come. With 
this global strategy in mind, the Soviet Union 
is continuing to intensify its military threat 
against Western Europe and at the same time 
stepping up its aggress4on and expansion in 
Africa and the Middle East as well as West and 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific region. 

Moscow's acts of aggression and expan- 
sionist intrigues in Asia last year are deeply 
disturbing. 

• It engineered three coups d'etat in two 
months, killing the leaders of the three 
sovereign states. 
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Stage-managed. 



Cartoon by Ding Cong 



• Within weeks, it signed with lightning 
speed "friendship and co-operation" treaties 
with two Asian countries and one African 
country contiguous to Asia. These treaties are 
actually military or semi-military pacts, design- 
ed to draw these countries into its drive for 
world hegemony. 

• It tried to consolidate its footholds in 
South and West Asia so as to encircle Pakistan 
and Iran. It provided the weapons for Balu- 
chistan insurrectionists, tried to further dis- 
member Pakistan and force it to obey its dic- 
tates. It exploited the internal turmoil in Iran 
to foster pro-Soviet forces, deployed troops along 
the border and tried to fish in troubled waters. 

• It sabotaged Arab unity by stirring up 
and exacerbating ill will among Arab countries, 
wooing some of these countries to form "stra- 
tegic alliances" with it, and created tension in 
this region. 

• It upgraded its military might in the Far 
East and expanded its Pacific fleet. It repeatedly 
dispatched warships and planes to Japanese 
territorial waters and air space to intimidate 
Japan. At the same time, dangling "economic 
co-operation" as a bait spiced with diplomatic 
pressure, it tried to weaken Japan's relations 
with the United States and undermine friendship 
and co-operation between China and Japan. 

Even more serious, the Soviet Union has 
made Viet Nam its "outpost" for expansion into 
Southeast Asia. Emboldened and backed by 
Moscow, the regional hegemonists in Hanoi 



with their obsession for an "Indochina federa- 
tion," have recklessly launched a large-scale 
aggressive war against Kampuchea. The Soviet 
Union is itself shamelessly intervening in the 
war against Kampuchea by providing Hanoi with 
money, arms and advisers. Hanoi has dispatched 
large numbers of troops to occupy Laos and 
put the country under its control. The Soviet 
Union is also using Viet Nam against China in 
a most truculent manner and employing it as 
a Trojan horse in the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations with a view to bringing these 
nations into its sphere of influence. 

Strategic Encirclement 

Consequently, the Soviet Union's counter- 
revolutionary strategy in Asia today is to cordon 
the continent from the Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea, the Indian Ocean right up to Haishenwei 
(Vladivostok) and using Viet Nam as its hatchet- 
man, "the Cuba of Asia," in its central thrust 
to seize the whole of Indochina and then domi- 
nate Southeast Asia and South Asia and edge 
the United States out of Asia. With Viet Nam 
as its base, the Soviet Pacific fleet would be 
advanced several thousand kilometres into the 
Pacific. If this Soviet strategy succeeds it would 
be disastrous to Southeast Asia and would also 
put the United States and Japan at a distinct 
disadvantage in the Pacific and pose a serious 
menace to Western Europe. 

So the critical situation prevailing in the 
Asia-Pacific region is the result of big hege- 
monism ganging up with the small hege- 
monism and making trouble there. The latter 
would not have been so truculent without the 
former's backing, while without the services of ' 
the latter, it would not be easy for the former 
to stir up all this trouble. Having Viet Nam as 
its junior partner, the Soviet Union is able to 
make Asians fight Asians and quicken the pace 
of its expansion and aggression in Asia. The 
role played by Viet Nam in the service of the 
Kremlin's Asian strategy surpasses that of Cuba 
in Africa. Viet Nam has become the source 
of war in Southeast Asia and the Kremlin's main 
bridgehead for aggression and expansionist 
pursuits in the continent. 

It is obvious that if the Soviet Union 
succeeds in getting more strategic places as 
footholds in Asia, these footholds will buttress 
from the other end the positions it has gained 
in Africa and thus link its line of advance 
in the Pacific with that in the Indian Ocean 
and pave the way for a push into Oceania and 
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the South Pacific. This will place it in a much 
stronger position in its bid for world domination. 

Asian Collective Security Scheme 

An important move in the Kremlin's Asian 
strategy is to knock together an "Asian collec- 
tive security system." With Hanoi now at its 
command, it thinks the time has come to revive 
its project. By concluding with one Asian coun- 
try after another treaties of "peace and friend- 
ship" or of "good-neighbourliness and co-opera- 
tion," it hopes to build up a network of treaties 
and eventually bring these countries together 
into a "collective security system." 

Consequently, in its expansion overseas, 
Moscow is striving to hook certain Asian and 
African nations up with the Warsaw Pact, 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(C.M.E.A.) and the "socialist community" under 
its thumb. Viet Nam's admission to the C.M.E.A., 
the Kremlin's pressure on member states of the 



Warsaw Pact to increase their military spend- 
ing and pledge "solidarity" with Viet Nam, 
and the use of military personnel of some 
Warsaw Pact countries in Soviet ventures in 
Africa — all shows that Moscow is contemplat- 
ing the extension of its military bloc and 
economic grouping to cover Asia and Africa. 
This is a new development in the Kremlin's 
pursuit of its global strategy and is a reflection 
of the fact that its ability falls sadly short of 
its ambition. It, therefore, feels acutely the need 
for its partners in the "community" to share 
the burden in manpower and resources imposed 
on it by its worldwide expansionism. 

The Soviet Union is noisily vilifying China 
as being guilty of "hegemonism" and "expan- 
sionism" and trying to poison China's relations 
with other Asian countries. At the same time, 
it is positioning its forces and rattling its sabre 
in the Asia-Pacific region. Some people point 
out that this is intended to encircle China. Of 
course, the Kremlin has China in mind in push- 



Aggression on Kampuchea: 
Meticulously Planned 

• The Soviet Union admitted Viet Nam 
into the "Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance" on June 29 last year to shore up 
Hanoi economically and politically and con- 
firmed Viet Nam as its "reliable outpost of 
socialism" in Southeast Asia. 

• In mid-August, Moscow airlifted 
large quantities of arms including rockets 
to Viet Nam. Batch after batch of military 
"advisers" and personnel were sent to that 
country. Within a few months, the number 
of Soviet military "advisers" sent there ex- 
ceeded 4,000. At the same time, the Soviet 
Union began to use the Cam Ranh base. 

• Early last November, Le Duan, Pham 
Van Dong and other Vietnamese chieftains 
visited Moscow where they concluded with 
the Soviet Union a "treaty of friendship 
and co-operation" which has all the char- 
acteristics of a military alliance and 
openly proclaims that "military co-opera- 
tion" exists between the two countries. 
Moscow provided Hanoi with Mig-23s and 
two 2,000-ton escort vessels. 

• In late November, at the Moscow 
summit of Warsaw Pact countries, the 



Soviet Union compelled these countries to 
increase their military expenditures and 
called for "joint support" for Viet Nam's 
aggression. This was an effort to extend 
the commitments of its military bloc in 
Eastern Europe to Indochina. 

• On December 3, the Vietnamese 
authorities concocted a puppet organization 
"the Kampuchean national united front for 
national salvation" as their organizational 
preparation for their massive armed ag- 
gression. Immediately after the establish- 
ment of the "front," TASS relayed the 
news and other Soviet mass media clamour- 
ed that "real and revolutionary patriotic 
forces are rising in a resolute struggle for 
national salvation" in Kampuchea and that 
they would make "most important con- 
tributions" to the overthrow of the present 
regime in that country. 

• On December 25, the Vietnamese 
aggressor troops began large-scale armed 
attacks from several directions against 
Kampuchea. 

• On January 7, the aggressor troops 
occupied Phnom Penh. Democratic Kam- 
puchea began to launch a nationwide peo- 
ple's war and the fight against Vietna- 
mese and Soviet hegemonism entered a 
new stage. 
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ing expansionism in Asia. But its more im- 
portant objective is to enlarge its sphere of 
influence and push out the influence of its arch 
rival, the United States, from Asia and threaten 
the peace and security of Japan and other Asian 
nations and that of the Southeast Asian nations 
in particular. It is short-sighted and dangerous 
to overlook this. 

Doomed to Failure 

The Soviet Union's Asian strategy is an im- 
portant part of its global counter-revolutionary 
strategy. It thinks that it has scored a major 
gain in having Viet Nam as its stooge for the 
pursuit of hegemony in Asia. But, contrary to 
its wish, this actually serves to show up the 
atrocious features of the Soviet expansionists. 



This also has opened the eyes of the people of 
Southeast Asia, the whole of Asia and the rest 
of the world and has thus promoted the growth 
of an international united front against hege- 
monism. Soviet social-imperialism is indulging 
in fantasies when it thinks that, with the 
weapons it has, and supported by a few hatchet- 
men, it can lord it over the world. Even if its 
acts of aggression succeed in one or two places, 
it cannot hope to check the historical trend 
against hegemonism. The Soviet Union tried 
to outflank Western Europe from Asia and 
Africa, but it led to mobilizing the countries and 
peoples of Europe, Asia and Africa, and Moscow 
has found itself besieged by the people of the 
world. The Soviet "Asian strategy" together 
with its global strategy cannot but fail. 



The Bear and Cam Rank Bay 

CAM Ranh Bay lies in the Central Viet Nam 
Province of Phu Khanh. It faces the South 
China Sea in the east and straddles the sea lane 
between the Bashi Chan (between Taiwan and 
the Philippines) and the Strait of Malacca. 

A deep and broad harbour, Cam Ranh Bay 
is known as one of the world's best. It is also 
a fine naval-air base in Southeast Asia. 

Reports say that with the Soviet Union and 
Viet Nam setting the seal on their alliance by a 
treaty, Cam Ranh Bay has become a scene of 
hustle and bustle with frequent calls by Soviet 
warships through the Tsushima Strait. This 
reminds one of a piece of a history in the early 
20th century when a fleet of the Russian navy 
sailed from Europe to fight its decisive battle 
with the Japanese navy in the Tsushima Strait. 
Before moving north, the Russian warships call- 
ed at Cam Ranh. 

Since the end of the Viet Nam war, the 

new tsars in the 
Kremlin, prompt- 
ed by their strat- 
egy for Asian 
and world domi- 
nation, have be- 
come obsessed 
with a desire to 
use the up-to-date 
naval-air base in 
Cam Ranh Bay 
that was built by 
the United States 
at a cost of up- 




wards of 200 million dollars in the 1960s. In the 
Kremlin's calculation, with this Vietnamese 
harbour at its disposal the Soviet forward naval 
position can be moved thousands of kilometres 
southward from Haishenwei (Vladivostok) to 
threaten at will the maritime routes between 
Southeast Asia and Japan as well as between 
Southeast Asia and the United States. 

Thompson Scott, a former U.S. White 
House official and now a professor of the U.S. 
Taft University, quoting information from 
the U.S. Department of Defence, said that an 
agreement was reached between the Soviet 
Union and Viet Nam in 1976 with regard to 
Soviet use of Viet Nam's Cam Ranh Bay as a 
refuelling base for Soviet fleets. With an increas- 
ing presence of the Soviet naval squadrons in 
the Western Pacific, he said, there have been 
a considerable number of Soviet vessels visiting 
Cam Ranh Bay. Judging from the recent new 
developments of Viet Nam's joining the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance and the conclu- 
sion of the Soviet-Vietnamese treaty, the U.S. 
administration has predicted that within a year 
or two, Cam Ranh Bay will be available to the 
Soviet Union not only as a refuelling base but 
as a full-fledged naval base for maintenance, 
repairing, supply and other services. Japanese 
military analyst Iwano writes: "In accordance 
with the Soviet- Vietnamese treaty of iriendship 
and co-operation, Moscow will naturally turn 
Cam Ranh Bay into a supply base for its fleets. 
By so doing, the Soviet navy can easily cut the 
oil route from the Middle East to Japan." 
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*^ February 4, 1979 



MADISON, Wis. — China's Deputy 
Prime Minister Teng Hsiao-ping sees 
Vietnam in a different light from the 
Carter Administration. Washington 
urges Peking not to reply to Hanoi's 
provocations. America fears that a 
Chinese response would invite a Soviet 
assault on China. 

For Peking, however, the alterna- 
tives are not self-restraint or general 
war in Asia. China's leaders see the 
choice as either standing up now to 
Vietnamese expansionism (by, say, 
retaking disputed islands in the South 
China Sea) or remaining passive and 
permitting the Soviet Union to believe 
that China is a pushover. 

The Soviet Union would like nothing 
better than to oust China's Govern- 
ment. For Peking to appease Moscow, 
with its military in a forward posture 
on China's borders, is to invite attack. 
For China, not wanting to end up as 
Hungary did in 1956 and Czechoslova- 
kia in 1968, it seems that only a show of 
strength can force Moscow to have 
second thoughts about an invasion. 

Just before Vietnam's invasion of 
Cambodia, a Deputy Prime Minister 
of China, Keng Piao, told a delegation 
of American civic and world affairs 
leaders that I escorted that Hanoi pos- 
sessed the power to take Cambodia's 
capital, Phnom Penh. 

Mr. Keng detailed how in China's 
view Vietnam had become a fascist 
state that had adopted militarist, rac- 
ist and expansionist policies. He la- 
beled Vietnam fascist, first because 
its ruling groups put military concerns 
before popular needs. Vietnam at inde- 
pendence had a serious food problem, 
but instead of demobilizing its huge 
army, Hanoi continued to support, out 
of its people's labor, an overblown 
military, he said. 

Mr. Keng told the delegation that 
Hanoi's rulers, incapable of develop- 
ing a rational economic-development 
policy, had panicked and had turned 
as beggars to Moscow and joined its 
economic bloc. China, he said, had 
found that Moscow's goal in that blor 
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was to keep poor nations dependent 
and serving Moscow's purposes. 

Mr. Keng made these points: In 
addition to its pro-Soviet moves, 
aimed at getting aid, Hanoi also took 
action at home to get money but its ef- 
forts undermined its base of mass sup- 
port. It confiscated the valuables of 
families, the property of even the pe- 
tite bourgeoisie. To deal with the popu- 
lar discontent and economic stagna- 
tion this engendered, Hanoi instituted 
fascistic secret-police rule akin to that 
of the Soviet K.G.B. Vietnam's rulers, 
as fascists would, incited racist as- 
saults on minority Vietnamese of Chi- 
nese descent, labeling them foreign 
agents ; 200,000 escaped. 

Mr. Keng saw Vietnam's fascism as 
the cause of its expansionism: A mili- 
taristic, secret-police society incapa- 
ble of meeting the people's material 
needs soon embraces chauvinistic and 
imperialistic goals. 

He went on: Hanoi shamelessly 
forced Laos toward a Hanoi-run 
Greater Indochina. Vietnam has virtu- 
ally annexed Laos: Hanoi has five 
divisions stationed there. Its "advi- 
sors" runs things from the center to 
the grassroots. Hanoi has forced Laos 
to cede border territory to Vietnam, 
But Pol Pot's Cambodia would not let 
Hanoi turn into Vietnamese territory 
the areas of Cambodia that Hanoi's 
troops had occupied and had used 



against Americans in Vietnam. Hanoi 
also insisted that Cambodians who had 
served the interests of Vietnamese na- 
tionalism should have a dominant 
voice in the new government. 

Pol Pot's regime resisted and trie* 
to liberate eastern Cambodia, he sa*4> 
Vietnam responded with massif* 
force. 

Hanoi circulated propaganda, the 
Deputy Prime Minister continued, 
that little Cambodia with its feeble 
military had invaded Vietnam with its 
powerful military and 50 million peo- 
ple. The lie was a cover-up for Vietna- 
mese aggression. Similarly, Hanoi 
bruited about that the Laotian Meo 
tribal leader Vang Pao was being har- 
bored by China but that actually Vang 
Pao had retired to the United States. 
China, as even a child should see, was 
a f igleaf that Vietnam used to hide its 
naked ambitions, he said. 

China, as Vietnam knew, would not 
respond militarily unless Vietnam at- 
tacked China itself, Mr. Keng conclud- 
ed. .He now saw the Soviet Union as in- 
terested in strategic military bases in 
Vietnam while Hanoi used ever-more 
aggressive anti-China acts to win 
more Soviet aid. Mr. Keng saw Viet- 
nam provoking border incidents with 
China, 

I found that China's ruling groups 
believe that Vietnam, aligned with the 
Soviet Union, will keep moving for- 
ward against China as Prime Minister 
Nehru's India did in 1962 and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur's armies did in 
Korea in 1950. 

For Mr. Teng's administration, ei- 
ther Vietnam backs down or China 
must stop Vietnamese expansionism. 

The self-restraint that President 
Carter calls for is seen in China as a 
signal to the Kremlin that China is a 
paper tiger, an invitation to the Rus- 
sians to move aggressively into China. 

Edward Friedman, prof essor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, and a specialist in 
Chinese politics and a guest column- 
ist. 
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INDOCHINA 

The Realities Behind the Headlines 



The Invasion of Kampuchea 

by Gary Hansjergen 

The invasion of Kampuchea began on December 25. About 100,000 
Vietnamese troops, elements of 12 divisions, attacked in three columns. 
The first came out of the Central Highlands into Kampuchea's north- 
east, where most of the earlier fighting had taken place and where much 
of the Kampuchean army was concentrated. The second column attacked 
through the Parrots Beak area west of Ho Chi Minh City, threatening 
Phnom Penh from the east and north. The third column attacked out of 
the Mekong River Delta region, striking for the port city of Kompong 
Som and threatening Phnom Penh from the west and south. By January 
7 Vietnamese units were in Phnom Penh and were racing up both sides 
of Tonle Sap, the large lake in central Kampuchea, seeking out Kampu- 
chean army strongholds and moving toward the Thai border. The Viet- 
namese were in control of most of the cities and national highways by 
the end of the second week in January. 

The Vietnamese strategy — called the Blooming Lotus strategy — 
was mapped out and directed by General Van Tien Dung, the chief of 
staff, who employed it to capture Saigon in the spring of 1975. It features 
a lightning attack. The Vietnamese moved fast under heavy air and 
artillery cover. They flew an average of 100 sorties daily, using MIG-21s 
and captured U.S. A-37s and F-5s to drop U.S. anti-personnel cluster 
bombs and the like. The attack was spearheaded by massed Soviet tanks, 
the latest PT-76 amphibious tanks and older T-54 tanks. The Blooming 
Lotus strategy was to use the roads, hit and occupy the cities, bypass 
sharp pockets of resistance and leave them to mop-up units. The military 
objective was to split the Kampuchean army into small units, destroy 
their contact with each other and with the command, and wipe them 
out before they could regroup. 

Vietnam's political objective was to seize the capital city of Phnom 
Penh, capture Kampuchean government and army leaders and secure 
order in the cities and enough of the country to install a puppet govern- 
ment, that of the National United Front for National Salvation, which 
could claim legitimacy at the United Nations and around the world. The 
key to both objectives was rapidity of progress, and that required catch- 
ing Kampuchea unprepared. 

Kampuchea's Strategy 

As events showed, Kampuchea was well prepared. Following an 
initial attempt to contain the attack in northeast Kampuchea that re- 
sulted in heavy fighting, the Kampuchean forces adopted a policy of 
strategic retreat. The Vietnamese assault came from too many directions 
and was too strong. Kampuchea then abandoned a static defense and 
Phnom Penh. The Vietnamese were allowed to spread their forces thin 
and occupy cities connected by long and tenuous lines of communication 
and supply. 

Gary Hansjergen, a member of Concerned Asian Scholars, is active 
in the recently-formed Kampuchea Support Committee. His article is 
based on his speech delivered at a forum sponsored by a coalition held 
February 16. 
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The Kampuchean strategy during the first month of the invasion 
was to disperse their forces and then regroup in units of 800 to 1,000 
men. Western military analysts estimate that at least four-fifths of the 
60.000 Kampuchean army was thus preserved. Since last August, while 
warning its people and the world of the upcoming Vietnamese invasion, 
the Kampuchean government built up stocks of supplies in the rugged 
mountains of southwest Kampuchea. Government leaders .and the high 
command moved there following the abandonment of Phnom Penh; no 
leading cadres were killed or captured by the Vietnamese. Kampuchea 
allowed the Vietnamese to overextend and immediately began small-scale 
attacks on the flanks and rear of the Vietnamese, destroying equipment, 
cutting supply lines and keeping the pressure on. On January 12 Thai 
military intelligence commented that Kampuchean troops "opened like 
a wire cutter to let the steel arrowhead of the Vietnamese forces through 
and are closing behind it to clip off the shaft." In addition, larger-scale 
attacks were launched where conditions were favorable. In mid-January 
Kampuchea retook the port of Kompong Som and the naval base at Riem. 
These cities changed hands three times. 

Vietnamese control of the cities means little. Since 1975 the cities 
have been largely emptied, and while there is some industry there, the 
nation has been reorganized around a network of self-sufficient agricul- 
tural cooperatives. Vietnam"must control the countryside to really con- 
trol Kampuchea, and that would take a force of 100,000 even if there 
were no armed resistance. Vietnam faces a monumental task. An indica- 
tion of the state of security is that Premier Pham Van Dong's trium- 
phant entry into Phnom Penh, originally scheduled for January 14, was 
postponed three times. Finally on February 17 he visited a city empty 
except for corpses and 6,000 Kampucheans shipped in for the occasion. 
Vietnam's quest for a quick victory has failed. 

Hanoi's Isolation 
This failure and an aggressive worldwide diplomatic effort by 
Kampuchea and her friends have doomed Vietnam's efforts to obtain 
substantial recognition of the regime it installed in Phnom Penh. In the 
debate at the United Nations, Vietnam was dismayed by the lack of sup- 
port for its position and its puppets. No country spoke for it except Cuba 
and the Soviet Union, and the Security Council vote was 13-2 to support 
Kampuchea and condemn the invasion. 

The current situation is good for the Kampucheans and bad for 
the Vietnamese. Kampuchean army units are fighting back everywhere. 
A Thai general put the situation this way: "The most intense level of 
activity is in the south and west of the country. But you could hardly 
throw a dart at a Kampuchean map blindfolded without hitting some 
spot where resistance is going on." Bridges and roads have been blown 
up. Isolated Vietnamese are exposed to hit and run attacks. As in the 
last years of the U.S. war in Kampuchea, the Mekong is full of sunken 
and grounded freighters and Vietnamese shipping requires heavy naval 
protection. Agence France Presse reported February 2 that an attack 
on Pochentong airport outside Phnom Penh destroyed airplane fuel and 
lubricants and killed Soviet and Cuban advisers employed in radio com- 
munication with aircraft. Democratic Kampuchean radio claimed that 
in January Vietnam suffered 14,000 casualties (including 300 Soviet and 
Cuban advisers) and lost 330 tanks and 12 aircraft. While casualty fig- 
ures are difficult to verify, Western military sources believe that Viet- 
namese losses are substantial. According to a Bangkok Post report on 
February 4, Thai sources believe Vietnam added five divisions to its in- 
vasion force, raising the total to about 180,000 men. 

On February 1-2 a national congress, called by the military com- 
mission of the Kampuchean Communist Party's Central Committee, met 
somewhere in Kampuchea to assess the first month of resistance. The 
fact that 183 leading commanders and 230 leading political and govern- 
ment cadres from all areas of the country were able to attend shows the 
quality of security and combat situations sufficiently stable to do with- 
out key commanders for a period. 
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Vietnam faces serious problems as it fights a war of aggression 
against an aroused and organized people who have a coordinated, well- 
disciplined army in the field. Its logistics and supply are a nightmare. 
The main supply problems are tank fuel, ammo and medicine. Vietna- 
mese tanks use two types of fuel, all of which has "to be imported from 
Warsaw Pact countries. Now bridges are blown and tanks are scattered. 
If they don't run out of fuel, the rainy season, which starts in mid-April, 
will immobolize all but the newest Soviet-built amphibious models. 

The Rice Shortage 
A second crucial difficulty is food. The Vietnamese army in Kam- 
puchea needs an estimated 100,000 kilograms of rice daily, while at home 
Vietnam faces an enormous rice deficit, both from the failure of agricul- 
tural development and from disastrous floods last fall. The UN estimates 
the 1979 deficit to fall between 2.5 and 4 million tons, which is greater 
than the entire world trade in rice. Wholesale looting of rice from Kam- 
puchean cooperatives has to be expected. 

Within Vietnam, economic development plans have been disrupted. 
Instances of peasant resistance to government rice buying are reported. 
To save themselves from economic disaster the Vietnamese have turned 
completely to the Soviet Union. Talks in Hanoi January 31-February 2 
between Pham Van Dong and I.V. Arkhipov resulted in a wide range of 
economic, scientific and technological agreements between the two coun- 
tries and promises of Soviet aid to cover all contingencies. Tass reported 
that the talks "determined the fundamental orientation of cooperation 
to 1990" and that "Soviet/Vietnamese cooperation in fact comprises all 
realms of economy, science and technology and Soviet assistance to Viet- 
nam involves all corners of Vietnam." The invasion has driven the final 
nail in the coffin of Vietnamese independence. 

The Kampuchean National United Front for National Salvation is 
a myth created by Hanoi for international media consumption. In the 
first stage of Vietnamese aggression into Kampuchea in 1977-78, no such 
front existed. Its birth was first announced by Hanoi on December 3, 
just 22 days before the invasion. Tass then reported from Moscow that 
"real and revolutionary patriotic forces are rising in a resolute struggle 
for national salvation in Kampuchea" and predicted that they would 
make "most important contributions" to the overthrow of the Pol Pot 
government. Heng Samrin, head of the front government, is an unknown. 
He is variously identified as a former Kampuchean army commander, 
division commander, regiment or battalion commander, but no indepen- 
dent sources describe him as holding any leading post prior to December 
3. A journalist delegation from the Italian Communist Party reported 
only Vietnamese troops in Phnom Penh and only Vietnamese adminis- 
trators in the captured cities. Refugees recently interviewed in Thailand 
said that troops entering their village were all Vietnamese except for a 
Kampuchean from South Vietnam serving as interpreter. 

Associated Press reporters witnessed the naval landing on Kok 
Kong Island January 21. The attacking flotilla flew Kampuchean Na- 
tional United Front flags but consisted of Soviet-built rocket-launching 
destroyers, landing barges, transport vessels and patrol boats. Also an 
American-built patrol boat given to the south Vietnam navy in 1961 and 
a U.S.-built oiler given to Saigon in 1970, both captured by Vietnam in 
1975. The troops landing on the island were all Vietnamese; no disguise 
was attempted. Western military identifications of Vietnamese invasion 
forces came from three sources: military analysts in Thailand who rely 
on electronic equipment left by the U.S. that can monitor radio conver- 
sations down to the platoon level; satellite reports; and U.S. Lockheed 
SR-71 high-flying reconnaissance aircraft. The London Daily Mail, which 
had correspondents in Vietnam on the eve of the invasion, reported 
January 8 that "every tactical move in Vietnam's 307th Division was 
planned in consultation with the senior Soviet military officers travel- 
ling with it." Estimates of the number of Soviet and other Warsaw Pact 
advisers working with Vietnamese range up to 4,000. Western jour- 
nalists have photographed hundreds of empty ammo cases with Soviet 
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markings floating in the Gulf of Siam. 

The Vietnamese Pretexts 

Vietnam has offered a variety of excuses for its invasion. It asserts 
that violations of human rights in Kampuchea give it the right to sup- 
port what it describes as an uprising of the Kampuchean people against 
its government. Through mid-February the Vietnamese ambassador to 
the United Nations claimed that there were no Vietnamese troops at all 
in Kampuchea. And finally Hanoi alleges that in fact it was invaded by 
Kampuchea and that China put the Kampucheans up to it, that Chinese 
residents in south Vietnam were preparing to rise in rebellion, and that 
Vietnam's role has been strictly defensive. The reality is plain. Vietnam 
is the aggressor and has brought on a people's war of resistance. 

How Vietnam got itself into this situation is a central question. 
Although Moscow's courting of Hanoi only began to bear fruit in recent 
years, tendencies within the Vietnamese party for many years boded ill 
for its relation with revolutionary forces in Kampuchea and Laos. 

Since the mid-60s the Soviet Union had peddled the idea of an 
Asian Collective Security Pact in southeast Asia, but until two years 
ago no country except Mongolia treated it seriously. For sometime after 
the end of the U.S. war in Vietnam the Soviet Union charged that the 
countries in the region, grouped into the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations, were a bloc subject to U.S. imperialist domination. Vietnam took 
this approach too and talked a lot about supporting revolutionary strug- 
gles in the area. Initially, however, it dissociated itself from the Soviet 
proposal for an Asian security pact and followed policies that some- 
times did and sometimes didn't correspond with those of the Soviet 
Union. Beginning in 1977 both the Soviet and the Vietnamese line 
changed, to the surprise and guarded enthusiasm of Southeast Asian 
nations. Moscow cut back on its attacks on ASEAN and Hanoi for the 
first time sought diplomatic and trade relations with its members. It 
became clear that the Soviet Union and Vietnam were acting in collusion. 

In the first months of 1978 Sino-Vietnamese relations broke down. 
With the expulsion of over 180,000 ethnic Chinese from Vietnam and 
mounting tension along the border, China halted its aid projects in Viet- 
nam and the latter responded by joining Comecon, the Soviet bloc eco- 
nomic organization, in June 1978 — just at the time that Vietnam's first 
aggression against Kampuchea was stalemated. The admission of Viet- 
nam into Comecon was not fundamentally to replace Chinese aid; only 
five of the 16 projects that Hanoi took to Comecon were approved, and 
Vietnam's trade relations with Soviet bloc countries were not signifi- 
cantly altered. Mainly the Comecon connection opened a pipeline of 
military supplies to Vietnam that started flowing at full speed in August 
and has continued since. 

Hanoi and ASEAN 

Last October Pham Van Dong toured Southeast Asia and assured 
each host country that an era of friendship and peace was at hand, that 
Vietnam would be interested in joining ASEAN and that Vietnam would' 
give no aid to the revolutionary struggles in the region. He suggested 
that ASEAN be revised along the lines of the Soviet collective security 
proposal. Then, upon his return home, he and Le Duan, secretary of the 
Vietnamese party, went to Moscow and signed a "treaty of friendship 
and cooperation" which included a military clause. That treaty and the 
invasion of Kampuchea two months later halted the progress Vietnam 
was making in state to state relations with its neighbors, most of whom 
turned to the view offered earlier by China that Vietnam was playing 
the role of Cuba. 

The invasion of Kampuchea is an ominous portent of things to come. 
Vietnam has mortgaged its country and its future to the Soviet Union 
in return for aid in carrying out its aims of dominating Indochina and 
extending its influence throughout Southeast Asia. The alliance with 
Moscow gave it a guarantee of Soviet support and involvement if China 
came to the aid of Kampuchea. Vietnam had to move when it did or 
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never. Kampuchea's internal situation was improving month by month. 
It has become a rice exporter. Last fall it began actively to open up 
diplomatic relations with the rest of the world ; its isolation, inten- 
sified by U.S. and Vietnamese efforts to portray it as a gross violator of 
human rights and a pariah among nations, was ending. The Soviet Union 
took advantage of Vietnam's domestic weaknesses to tie it up with eco- 
nomic and military ribbons and encourage its aspirations for regional 
hegemony. 

Vietnam's 30-year stubborn struggle against foreign intruders and 
for independence and unification won such prestige that its friends 
abroad overlookked indications that hegemonistic aims were emerging. 
Many Ameiican friends were prepared to believe Vietnam's protestations 
of non-alignment and its allegations that huge China was trying to lord 
it over its smaller neighbor. The invasion of Kampuchea threw facts into 
the face of illusion. 

But Vietnam's historic aspiration for an Indochina federation is 
not a sufficient explanation for its rampage into Kampuchea. The role 
of the Soviet Union has to be understood. It took the initiative in the 
moves that brought the Vietnamese into their camp. In Indochina and 
elsewhere in the world it is on the march. Kampuchea was for it a pre- 
liminary bout which tested the strength of the Soviet-Vietnamese alli- 
ance against the resolve of the U.S. and China and the people of the 
world. The aggressive march of the Soviet Union threatens world war 
and Kampuchea is one of a series of warnings of that threat — others 
being the assassinations in Yemen, the coup in Afghanistan, the inter- 
ventions in Ethiopia and elsewhere in Africa, the Soviet provocations in 
Japan's northern islands and against Norway. The meaning of the long 
list is that the Soviet Union is stepping up its military buildup and its 
interventions all over the world. What the Soviet Union expects from 
its alliance with Hanoi and the Kampuchean adventure is very concrete. 
It hopes that control of Kampuchean rice and fishing areas .will make 
Vietnam stable economically and secure enough to be a real influence 
throughout Southeast Asia. It hopes to obtain a major naval base at 
Cam Ranh Bay that would enable it to threaten sea lanes traversed by 
oilers linking the Middle East and Japan. China is threatened from the 
south and all of Southeast Asia is thrown into disarray, a situation 
ripe for Soviet maneuvers. 

But Kampuchea has something else to teach us: the lesson of re- 
sistance. The people of Kampuchea have rallied to their army and gov- 
ernment and are waging a determined struggle for their independence. 
Their efforts light our way in the face of the danger of aggression and 
war. 



Vietnam's Vietnam 

In what must be one of history's greatest ironies, the Vietnamese, 
whose guerilla forces so recently fought the heavily-armed Americans to 
a bloody defeat, now find their heavily-armored columns bogged down 
on the roads of Kampuchea. They evidently failed to learn the very lesson 
they taught the Americans — that weapons and armor count for little in 
a war against rural guerillas in an unfriendly environment. A few weeks 
after their virtually unopposed drive into Phnom Penh the Vietnamese 
appear to have achieved little more than, literally, a hollow- victory. 



Far Eastern Economic Review, February 9 
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Statement of Government of Democratic Kampuchea 



January 11, 1979 

The Vietnamese enemy aggressors, annex- 
ationists, swallowers of territory of Kam- 
puchea and exterminators of the Kampuchean 
nation have mobilized huge forces, including a 
lot of tanks and heavy artillery pieces as well 
as planes of all kinds, such as Mig-19, -21, -23, 
to launch large-scale invasion and aggression 
against Democratic Kampuchea, causing im- 
mense devastations to the Kampuchean people, 
and temporarily occupied a number of cities 
and the capital of Phnom Penh. Concerning 
this situation, the Government of Democratic 
Kampuchea would like to issue the following 
statement: 

The frenzied invasion by the Vietnamese 
aggressors supported by their master, the Soviet 
Union, is the most criminal act aiming at ex- 
terminating the nation and the people of Kam- 
puchea. This situation causes indeed temporary 
difficulties to the Kampuchean people. But the 
heroic Kampuchean people and the heroic Rev- 
olutionary Army of Kampuchea have most 
courageously opposed the enemy in their 
capacity as the holders of the glorious ban- 
ner of independence, sovereignty and territo- 
rial integrity of Democratic Kampuchea, the 
banner of national honour and dignity of 
the Kampuchean people. They are resolute in 
fighting the Vietnamese enemy aggressors, 
annexationists and swallowers of territories 
and their master with blazing hatred and loft- 
iest revolutionary heroism. This struggle is 
spreading all over the country, its intensity 
surpassing that at the beginning of our five- 
year war. Endowed with this heroism, our 
whole people and whole Revolutionary Army of 
Kampuchea are determined to unite as one, en- 
dure all kinds of difficulties and sufferings, 
and continue to carry out the people's war in 
conformity with the statement made by Prime 
Minister Pol Pot dated January 5, 1979 to res- 
olutely and totally annihilate the Vietnamese 
enemy aggressors, annexationists and swallow- 
ers of territories. 

At present, the heroic people and Revolu- 
tionary Army of Kampuchea are waging a res- 
olute struggle, resolutely refuse to kneel down 
in front of the Vietnamese enemy. The ex- 
periences in the history of struggle of the Kam- 
puchean people themselves as well as those in 
the history of the peoples the world over have 
clearly confirmed that any people, victim of 
aggression and oppression, once they are 
resolute to struggle, will surely triumph. We 
have now preserved all our effective strength. 
All the leaders headed by Secretary of 



the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Kampuchea and Prime Minister of the 
Government of Democratic Kampuchea Pol Pot 
are now leading the Kampuchean people in the 
sacred territory of Kampuchea to courageous- 
ly wage the struggle, and all of them are res- 
olutely and categorically determined to hold 
aloft the banner of the Kampuchean nation, the 
banner of independence, sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity, national honour and dignity 
and the race of Kampuchea and to ensure their 
perenniality, despite all difficulties and 
sacrifices they have to surmount and endure. 

The Government of Democratic Kampuchea 
with Secretary Pol Pot as Prime Minister, in its 
capacity as the one responsible for the destiny 
of the whole nation and people of Kampuchea, 
would like to call upon: 

1. All peace- and justice-loving govern- 
ments and peoples the world over to support 
its struggle in all ways and in all forms against 
the Vietnamese enemy aggressors, annexation- 
ists and swallowers of territories, condemn 
them, cut off all aid to them and categorically 
demand the immediate and total withdrawal of 
all Vietnamese aggressors from the territory 
of Democratic Kampuchea. 

2. All Kampuchean compatriots, at home 
and abroad, to unite and to resolutely carry on 
the struggle, not to become slaves of Viet 
Nam, not to let their nation be wiped out, 
not to let the Vietnamese plunder and oppress 
Kampuchea at will. The Vietnamese ene- 
my have exacerbated and are further ex- 
acerbating the contradictions with the whole 
nation and people of Kampuchea. These con- 
tradictions are very deep and will be deeper and 
deeper with each day. Therefore, the Vietnamese 
enemy are now in the middle of the volcano 
crater of national hatred of the whole nation 
and people of Kampuchea. The latter have 
clearly seen the nature of these fundamental 
and sharp life-and-death contradictions. 

The entire Kampuchean people will form 
the broadest national, democratic and patriotic 
united front and carry the fight against the 
Vietnamese aggressors through to the end. 
They will annihilate the aggressors and liberate 
all the occupied territories, and thus make their 
contribution to the peace, security and stability 
of the Asia-Pacific region. Final victory be- 
longs to the Kampuchean people. 

The Kampuchean nation, the Kampuchean 
people, the Kampuchean race, the Kampuchean 
tradition and civilization will live for ever! 
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DEMOCRATIC 
KAMPUCHEA 



WAGING 
PEOPLE'S WAR 




Speech by Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk delivered to the 
U.N. Security Council 



January 11, 1979 



Respected Mr. President of the Security Council, 
Respected Mr. Secretary General, 
Respected MM. Chiefs of Delegation, 
Honorable delegates, 

Firstly may I be permitted to thank the members of the 
Council most sincerely for the geniune sympathy they 
have extended to the people of Democratic Kampuchea. 
As a result of that sympathy, today I have been granted 
the honor of coming here to give them an objective 
account of the Kampuchean problem, or, rather, the 
current Kampuchean-Vietnamese problem. 

As indeed the whole world knows, my country is the 
victim of a large-scale act of flagrant aggression by the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam, a country which had 
described itslef as our "brother," our "faithful com- 
panion in arms in the anti-colonialist and anti-imperial- 
ist struggle," a country which had asserted that it was a 
"socialist comrade," "belonging, as does Cambodia, to 
the camp of the non-aligned states." 

In the not too distant past or, more precisely, through- 
out the 1960s and 1970s, the principal leaders of the 
party and the Government of the Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam and those of the National Liberation Front 
and the Provisional Government of the Republic of 
South Vietnam, in particular Le Duan, First Secretary of 
the Vietnamese Communist Party, Pham Van Dong, 
Prime Minister of the Republic of Vietnam, Va Nguyen 
Giap, Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of National De- 
fense and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Nguyen Huu Tho 
and Huynh Tan Phat, respectively Head of State and 
Head of Government of the Revolutionary Government 
of South Vietnam, have never ceased to state, to affirm, 
to reaffirm and even to write to Norodom Sihanouk, then 
Head of State of Cambodia (Kampuchea), that "now as 
in the future and to the very end of time" their socialist 
Vietnam, their revolutionary Vietnam, their anti-colon- 
ialist, anti-imperialist, anti-war Vietnam held it to be and 
would continue to hold it to be their sacred duty scrupu- 
lously and unswervingly to respect the independence, 
sovereignty, neutrality and territorial integrity of "frater- 
nal" Kampuchea. 

But, on the very morrow of the final victory, in April 
1975— a victory over imperialism— and in the wake of the 
reunification of the two Vietnams, North and South, the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam decided, cold-bloodedly, 
to embark upon a very special "operation," the ultimate 



goal of which was nothing less than to swallow up "little" 
Kampuchea just as a starving boa constrictor would 
fling itself upon an innocent animal. 

Starving— that certainly is and has been an apt des- 
cription of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. All the 
newspapers, all television and radio networks in all the 
countries of the world, with the exception of course of 
the countries closely linked to the USSR and the USSR 
itself, have stressed and continue to stress repeatedly 
that the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, ever since its 
victory at the end of April 1975, has been sinking ever 
deeper— and with that desperation— into the abyss of 
economic and financial failure without any possibility of 
recovery. Its agriculture, which has been very prosper- 
ous in the South of the country during the period of 
French colonialism, is on thevergeof collapse; itsindus- 
trialization marked by disorderly planning and a sur- 
prising confusion and its administration, to say the least, 
is becoming ever more corrupt. 

In the circumstances, a Democratic Kampuchea in 
full economic upswing, possessing vast rice paddies 
ever more admirably and fully irrigated and innumerable 
fields where fruit trees, maize, sugar cane, all kinds of 
vegetables and other crops grow in great profusion, not 
to mention the wealth that lies in its subsoil and the 
harmonious expansion of its industrialization, could not 
but arouse envy in our great neighbor where an age-old 
tradition— a tradition held in "high esteem" by all the 
successive Vietnamese regimes so far— was prompting 
it to undertake the highly "profitable" colonization of 
Kampuchea. 



Your Excellency Mr. President, 

Your Excellency Mr. Secretary General, 

Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My saying what I have just said about Vietnam does 
not constitute interference in the internal affairs of that 
country; there is a necessity which makes it my duty to 
create a better understanding of the reasons why my 
fatherland has always had to put up with acts of 
aggression and other armed attacks from Vietnam, 
which have been going on since the fifteenth century. 

From the fifteenth to the beginning of the twentieth 
century, Vietnam, in spite of the bitter and indomitable 
resistance of the army and people of Kampuchea, 
succeeded in swallowing up a good half of Kampuchea. 
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That half became what is known today as "South 
Vietnam," it used to be the south of Kampuchea. 

Although this is inconceivable in the 1970s, when all 
the talk is of respect for the United Nations Charter and 
the just principles of non-alignment, the Socialist Re- 
public of Vietnam, a member, moreover, of the United 
Nations and a full-fledged member of the "family" of the 
non-aligned countries, is not embarrassed by any scru- 
ples. Greatly encouraged by its multivarious alliances, in 
particular a de facto military alliance with the USSR, one 
of the two world superpowers, drawing comfort from the 
total and unconditional support accorded it by the 
Powers of the Warsaw Pact, with the exception of 
Romania, respecting the "good" ancestral traditions of 
shamelessly swallowing up small neighbors whenever 
the opportunity presented itself, and motivated also, we 
must point out, by the keen appetite that it had nurtured 
for many years, the Socialist Republic of Vietnam came 
to the point of launching an all-out attack with all the 
power of its "Hitlerite" armed forces for the conquest of 
Kampuchea. 

The irresistible advance of a host of armored tanks 
and cars, accompanied by a dozen infantry divisions 
supported by the most modern heavy artillery, preceded 
and protected by innumerable aircraft of all types, 
including MIG-21s and some MIG-23s; that advance, a 
veritable German-style blitzkrieg in nature, strangely 
reminds us of the onslaught of the Hitlerite armed forces 
to which so many European countries — France and 
Poland in particular — fell victim at the beginning of the 
Second World War. 

All this shows how monstrous and dastardly is the 
current conquest of my poor little country by the big 
neighbor whose numerical superiority is compounded 
by a formidable military outfit, equipped to the teeth as it 
is by one of the two most formidable military powers in 
the world today. 

Respected Mr. President of the Security Council, 
Respected Mr. Secretary General, 
Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I wish now to say something about the so-called 
"National United Front for National Salvation of Kampu- 
chea" and its so-called government. 

The government, press and radio of Hanoi them- 
selves have very spontaneously been declaring to the 
world at large that this Front was created and existed 
only since the date of December 2, 1978. I repeat, 
December 2, 1978. 

Now the formidable Guderian or Rommel-style "blitz- 
krieg" which was launched by the so-called Front for the 
National Salvation of Kampucheawasunleashed against 
us on December 25, 1978. I repeat, December 25, 1978. 

Even schoolchildren at the primary level would be un- 
able to believe that in the extremely short space of 22 days 
this tiny and insignificant so-called Kampuchean Front 
could recruit, equip, teach, train and lick into shape such 
an •'Olympian" armed force of so many components and 
futhermore equipped with machines and weapons re- 



quiring a perfect mastery of electronics and ballistics, 
not to mention the "special" skills that can be possessed 
only by units which have already taken part in large- 
scale operations. 

In the face of the insolent claim on the part of the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam to the effect that the war 
that is raging in Kampuchea (Cambodia) is only a civil 
war without any Vietnamese involvement, the Kampu- 
chean people, through me, has the honor of asserting 
vigorously that this war is purely a war of aggression, 
annexation, colonization and regional hegemonism uni- 
laterally, arbitrarily and unjustly unleashed by the So- 
cialist Republic of Vietnam against little Kampuchea. 

The so-called Kampuchean National United Front for 
National Salvation and its "Government" are, in fact, 
only a pitiful smokescreen designed to hide from the 
outside world the criminal and repugnant anti-Kampu- 
chean undertaking of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, 
which shows its contempt of other sovereign countries 
and people of the world by feeding them such obvious 
lies that even a child cannot give them any credence. 

Those countries which have hastened to accord de 
jure recognition to the "government" of Heng Samrin, 
the pitiful puppet of the Vietnamese, expose themselves 
as the intimate accomplices that they are of the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam in its current attempt to annihilate 
independent, sovereign, neutral and non-aligned Kam- 
puchea. 

The states and the mass media which prize justice, 
freedom and moral and political probity have in recent 
days made a point of clearly denouncing the deep-dyed 
deceit of Vietnam and of inviting the whole world to 
exercise pressure on it to make it give up its criminal 
enterprise right away, thus making it possible, in accord- 
ance with the spirit and letter of the United Nations 
Charter, for Democratic Kampuchea and the Kampu- 
chean people to recover their independence and nation- 
al territorial integrity. 

If by chance there is any problem dividing the Kampu- 
cheans, this problem must and should be resolved by 
Kampucheans alone without any interference from out- 
side countries. 



Your Excellency Mr. President, 

Your Excellency Mr. Secretary General, 

Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I should like to present to the Council certain govern- 
mental statements from countries that love justice, inde- 
pendence and peace, which show first, that the so-called 
National United Front for National Salvation of Kampu- 
chea and its "government" are only puppets of the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam; secondly, that Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea is clearly the victim of a flagrant act of 
aggression and invasion, the "work" of the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam; and, thirdly, that the criminal 
Vietnamese enterprise must be categorically con- 
demned and everything possible done to induce Viet- 
nam to evacuate all its armed and other forces from 
Kampuchea. 
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From Mother Jones 

April 1979 



The Fire at the 
End of the Tunnel 



I.F. STONE 

Stone is a journalist and author who lives in Washington, D.C. 
The newsletter put out by himself and his wife, I. F. Stone's 
Weekly, was known as one of the earliest sources of information 
and analysis that challenged U.S. policies in Vietnam. 

W I'm against the invasion. It's imperialism. It's what 
we did to Latin America and what the Soviets did to 
Eastern Europe, and now the Vietnamese are doing 
it to Southeast Asia. It's the imposition of government by 
force by a larger and more powerful neighbor. That is im- 
perialism. The Vietnamese have got themselves a little Viet- 
nam. They are now the America. They have the heavy armor 
and the planes, and, of course, can sweep in and grab the 
towns very easily . . . just the way we did in Vietnam. But, once 

you've got the towns, you don't have the countryside And 

I wouldn't be surprised if this is going to last for quite a while. 

I was always aware of the fact that the Vietnamese were 
very imperialistic people, even during the days when I was 
against the American war. It's only a couple of centuries since 
they took the Mekong Delta away from the Khmers. This is 
an old rivalry because Vietnam represents the furthest outpost 
of Chinese civilization moving south and southwest, and 
Cambodia represents the furthest outpost of Indian civiliza- 
tion moving into the same area. 

I think the Soviets bear part of the responsibility too. You 
see, the Vietnamese couldn't move into Cambodia without 
some assurance that they wouldn't be attacked by China. So'' 
to prevent that, they signed this new defense treaty with 
Russia so that the Chinese would be afraid to move troops in- 
to Vietnam. And I'm glad the Chinese are keeping out of it 
so far. I hope they do keep out, because, if not, it's the way 
major wars are brewed. And I certainly hope America keeps 
out of it. Southeast Asia is a bag of worms. These people have 
got to sort it out for themselves. 

It isn't going to help the area or the world for us to get 
involved and make the mess even bigger and bloodier than it 
was before. We ruined Cambodia. I think part of the terrible 
difficulties there are the result of what the American inter- 
vention did. I don't see what else the Cambodians could do, 
in a sense, except force everybody to begin to dig in the soil 
and get a food supply, after all the damage we did. Of course, 
a lot of people suffered ; but, my God, we caused a lot of that 
suffering, before and after. That's what Nixon and Kissinger 
did. I don't think it's any better when the Vietnamese came in. 
Cambodia was no menace to Vietnam. That's clear. Cam- 
bodia had no army to speak of; it was not going to invade 
Vietnam. I don't like the big powers picking on little powers. 



I just cannot swallow this invasion. The Vietnamese might 
have had border skirmishes, but it doesn't excuse them from 
taking over the whole damn country." 



NOAM CHOMSKY 

Chomsky teaches at Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
was active against U.S. involvement in Vietnam. He is the 
author, with Edward S. Herman, of the forthcoming book After 
the Cataclysm: Post- War Indochina and the Reconstruction 
of Imperialist Ideology, the first of a two-volume study (South 
End Press, Boston). 

a A very tragic situation, because I think it's tragic 
both for Cambodia and for Vietnam. There is a 
disputed border. The Cambodians feel that his- 
torically they sort of got the worst end of it. From their point 
of view, they were defending themselves against the spreading 
of Vietnamese power or potential spreading of it. 

The Vietnamese do not expect that they will suffer in world 
opinion very seriously and, in particular, that they will suffer 
in those segments of world opinion that are possibly sympa- 
thetic to them. For example, the European Left and different 
Left liberal types. These groups have been conducting an 
enormous and hysterical campaign about the Cambodian 
regime, a campaign that really was quite unprecedented in 
scale and, in fact, involves a fantastic overlay of lies on top of 
the truth. The reality was grisly enough, but it was by no 
means enough for them. And hysteria is not a strong enough 
word for it. The Vietnamese assumed that the campaign 
against the Cambodians had reached such proportions that, 
while it will be condemned as aggression, it will be tempered 
by a feeling that it was proper for this regime to be over- 
thrown. I suppose that this was their estimate. All this hys- 
terical condemnation of Cambodia didn't contribute to 
saving lives. But it did help to create a climate in which the 
Vietnamese aggression could take place." 



ELIZABETH BECKER 

Becker is a reporter for The Washington Post. She returned 
from Cambodia in December, two days before the Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia began. 

M We can no longer think of Vietnam as a small and 
poor country. It is the fifth-largest military power in 
the world. The Vietnamese inaugurated the Indo- 
china Communist Party, and they were the dominant force in 
it. They helped the Cambodians, yet they always presumed 
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they would be the leading voice in Indochina. Cambodia is 
underpopulated with surplus food, whereas Vietnam is more 
industrialized and needs food. The Indochina Federation— 
the organization for economic cooperation on things like 
dams and food — was one of the things the Vietnamese wanted 
and the Cambodians were upset about. Vietnam believed 



there would be cooperation with Cambodia. Then, in 1976, 
Cambodia refused to join the Federation. What the Cam- 
bodians said to me is that if they did join, they feared their 
country would turn into another Laos, where there are cur- 
rently 40,000 Vietnamese troops." 
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SPECIAL NUMBER ON KAMPUCHEA 

World Nations and Leaders 
Condemn Vietnam 

ASEAN : The Foreign Ministers of the five member countries of the 
Associan of Southeast Asian Nations today (13/1) called strongly for the 
"immediate and total withdrawal of foreign forces from Kampuchean 
territory". The joint statement issued at Bankok after a special meeting 
of the foreign ministers on January 12-13 said: "The meeting had been 
held to demonstrate the solidarity and cohensiveness of ASEAN in the face 
of the current threat to peace and stability in the Southeast Asian region 
and to cooperate in the maintenance and strengthening of peace and stabi- 
lity in the region. The ASEAN Foreign Ministers reaffirmed the statement 
issued in Jakarta on 9 January 1979 by the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Indonesia acting in his capacity as Chairman of the ASEAN Standing 
committee, on the escalation of the armed conflict between Vietnam and 
Kampuchea. The ASEAN foreign ministers strongly deplored the armed 
intervention against the independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of Kampuchea. 

"The ASEAN Foreign Ministers affirmed the right of the Kampuchean 
people to determine their future by themselves, free from interference or 
influence from outside powers in the exercise of their right to self-deter- 
mination. Towards this end, the ASEAN Foreign Ministers call for the 
immediate and total withdrawal of the foreign forces from Kampuchean 
territory. The ASEAN Foreign Ministers welcomed the decision of the 
UN Security Council to consider without delay the situation in Indochina, 
and strongly urged the council to take the necessary and appropriate 
measures to restore peace, security and stability in the area." 

Bangladesh : 80 political leaders, journalists, lawyers and labour 
leaders in joint statement on 13/1 said : "We strongly protest against the 
aggression against Kampuchea by Vietnam with the blessing of the Soviet 
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Union. Soviet social-imperialism set Vietnamese aggressor troops against 
Kampuchea. This is a serious challenge and threat to the national in- 
dependence and state sovereignty of small countries of the Third World. 
We resolutely support the government and people of Democratic Kam- 
puchea in their struggle against the hegemonism and expansionism of Soviet 
social-imperialism and its runing dog." 

Singapore : The ASEAN no longer trusts Vietnam, said Singapore 
Foreign Minister S. Rajaratnam. Reviewing Phan Van Dong's assurance 
to the ASEAN countries last year that Vietnam had forsworn aggression, 
he said that in light of Vietnam's attack on Kampuchea, those assurances 
can no long be taken at face value. Rajaratnam made the remarks when 
he addressed an International Affairs Forum at the University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur, on January 19. He added : "Vietnam must now work to 
restore ASEAN's confidence that Vietnam will not commit any more 
aggressions. The ASEAN countries have doubts about Vietnam's peaceful 
intentions." 

He said that ASEAN had refrained from naming Vietnam as the 
aggressor in its communique issued in Bankok. However, it was clearly 
understood that Vietnam was the aggressor in the fall of Kampuchea. 
"Singapore has not considered the recognition of the new regime of Kam- 
puchea. Vietnam must withdraw its troops from Kampuchea before the 
recognition is considered." He said that it is true the ASEAN countries 
have their differences, but in a crisis ASEAN is capable of manifesting a 
solidarity. 

The Foreign Minister told newmen : "Other countries should not 
take a "detached view" of events or their implications in Kampuchea. If 
the rest of Southeast Asia is taken over, directly or indirectly, not just the 
balance of power in this region is upset, but also the world balance. ..Any 
enemy must destroy the political solidarity and economic prosperity of a 
country before the military moves in. This lesson has been learned in 
Cambodia." 

Thailand : Thai Prime Minister Kriangsak Chomanan said yesterday 
(22/1) that Thailand will continue to recognize the Government of Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea led by Prime Minister Pol Pot. Speaking at a press 
conference, after inspecting the Thai-Kampuchean border areas, he said : 
"I am not challenging any country, but I can assure you that our armed 
forces are ready to protect our sovereignty." He assured that he is 
keeping a close watch on the borders and warned potential aggressors 
against underestimating the strength of Thai armed forces. He said that 
Thailand is capable of checking the threat of any expansionist movement. 
The Prime Minister said : "Thailand wants Southeast Asia to be a zone 
of peace." He expressed the hope that the big powers would refrain from 
interfering in internal affairs of regional states. 

Australia : The Australian acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Ian 
Sinclair, said at Canberra his government's decision to suspend its ongoing 
aid programme to Vietnam and all cultural exchanges with it. He said 
that the decision was made after the "government has reviewed its rela- 
tions with Vietnam in the light of Vietnam's military involvement in 
Kampuchea and its attitude to the refugee question." Earlier this month, 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser deplored the Vietnamese invasion against 
Kampuchea and said that such invasion had created the rise of a conflict 
which had serious consequences for all those who lived in the region. 

Malaysia : The Vietnam-led invasion of Kampuchea is not condusive 
to peace and stability in Southeast Asia, said Malayasian Foreign Minister 
Tengku Ahmad Rithauddeen in a statement issued yesterday (8/1). The 
statement says that Malaysia is watching the situation in Kampuchea care- 
fully. "It is Malaysia's fervent hope that no outside power will attempt 
to justify its interference in the internal affairs of Kampuchea", he said. 

Australia : Australian Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser deplored the 
fighting in Kampuchea and said the Vietnamese invasion had created risk 
of serious intensification of the war into a regional conflict which had 
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serious consequences for all those who lived in the region. Speaking at 
Sydney airport yesterday (8/1) upon an overseas trip, Mr, Fraser said : 
"The very fact that Vietnam has signed an agreement that contains secu- 
rity elements with the Soviet Union tends to introduce the eastern bloc 
approach to politics in Southeast Asia." 

Bangladesh : "We are deeply shocked at the news of large-scale 
armed attack of Vietnam on Kampuchea", said Haji Mohammed Danesh, 
President, and Serajul Hossain Khan, General Secretary, of Jatiya 
Ganomukti Union (National People's Liberation Union), in a joint state- 
ment to the prass on January 6. The statement said : "We strongly feel 
that Vietnam has no reason or power to infringe upon independence, 
sovereignty or internal affairs of revolutionary people of Cambodia. We 
would, therefore, call upon Vietnam immediately to stop this aggression 
and withdraw all its troops from Cambodia. We would also call upon the 
Soviet Union to cease all its hegemonist activities in South and Southeast 
Asia." 

France : A French Foreign Ministry statement on the situation on 
Kampuchea (8/1) says : France will support the efforts to be made to lead 
to a solution in comformity with international law and the U.N. Charter 
and in conformity with the genuine interest of all countries in the region 
and the total equilibrium of Asia." 

The same day, the French Socialist Party also issued a statement 
demanding "the immediate withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Kampuchea." 

Sweden : Swedish Foreign Minister Hans Blix in a speech recently 
denouncing the Vietnamese aggression against Kampuchea said that foreign 
intervention in Kampuchea was a threat to the interests of all small 
countries. He added that the Swedish government has opposed to foreign 
military intervention in Kampuchea, considering it a violation of the U.N. 
Charter. He indicated that Sweden supported the convocation of U.N. 
Security Council meetings to seriously cope with the problems arising 
from the situation in Kampuchea. 

Yugoslavia: Yugoslav President Tito expressed his tremendous worries 
about the latest developments in Southeast Asia when he received Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Arnaldo Forlani at Island Brioni today (13/1). 
Tito stressed : "Disputes between non-aligned countries and between 
other countries should be solved only in light of the principles of the non- 
aligned movement and the united nations charter and through peaceful 
channels. Every country must exert its effort to strengthen the process of 
relaxation in Europe and the world over, preventing the deterioration of 
the international situation and the dangerous revival of the cold war 
factors. Because this could produce prolonged and malicious result to the 
world peace and stability." 

"The events in Indochina boil down essentially to an outside in- 
vasion of Kampuchea and Yugoslavia oppose resolutely all forms of 
foreign intervention," declared Milos Minic, Member of the Presidency of 
the Central Committee of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia and 
President of the Yugoslav Federal Council for International Relations. 
Minic made the remarks at a meeting of the Active for Foreign Affairs 
of the Federal Conference of the Socialist Alliance of Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia follows the development of the war between Vietnam and 
Kampuchea with utmost attention and profound concern", Minic said. 
"In the difficult situation which has arisen, we consider that the conflict 
between Vietnam and Kampuchea has now turned into a new focus of 
crisis and great danger to peace and security in the world." With 
reference to the current UN Security Council debate, Minic said that 
"Yugoslavia rightly expects the council to take all measures within its 
power to protect the territorial integrity, sovereignty, independence and 
non-alignment of Kampuchea, and all countries to leave it to the people 
of Kampuchea to deal with its internal question in an independent 
and sovereign way." 
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Thailand : The Prime Minister, Kriangsak Chomanan, yesterday 
(8/1) stated that Thailand was deeply concerned for the independence of 
Kampuchea. He continued that the United Nations should try to settle 
the present unrest in Kampuchea and that ASEAN members should 
show more concern over this incident. Kriangsak said that he had called 
a meeting of the commanders of the three services, the Secretary General 
of the National Security Council and the Foreign Minister to discuss the 
situation in Kampuchea and had given orders for certain steps to be 
taken. The Prime Minister warned the Vietnamese that they should not 
cross the Mekong river and threaten our security. 

Japan : The Foreign Minister Sunao Sonoda pointed out in his 
report at a Cabinet meeting today (9/1) : "For the sake of peace and 
stability in Asia, our country will never stand by and see the develop- 
ments". He said that while coordinating steps with the countries of 
ASEAN, the Japanese government will adopt a policy of positive approach 
to seek a peaceful settlement of the dispute. The Foreign Minister met 
the Press after the Cabinet meeting. On whether the so-called new 
regime established in Phnom Penh yesterday will be recognized, he said : 
"No data show that it can be regarded as a regime representing 
Kampuchea." 

Japanese non-government financial institutions and banks have 
decided not to grant any new loans to Vietnam, even if it requests. 

Kuwait : Kuwait declined yesterday (8/1) a Soviet request for 
support in opposing the convening of a U.N. security council session on 
Vietnamese aggression against Kampuchea. Kuwaiti deputy Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister Sheikh Sabah al Ahmad Al Jaber Al 
Sabah received Soviet Ambassador Nikolai Nikolayevich Sikachov yester- 
day upon the latter's request. The Soviet Ambassador asked Kuwait, a 
member of the U.N. security council, to turn down Kampuchea's demand 
for a session of the security council on the Vietnamese agression. 

The Kuwaiti Deputy Prime Minister said in a statement made after 
the meeting : "We informed the Soviet Ambassador that we are opposed 
to any aggression against the sovereignty and freedom of a small nation. 
We hold that every member of the United Nations has the right to call 
for a security council session as it thinks necessary. We support 
Kampuchea's demand. She has been subjected to an aggression which 
needs to be discussed at the security council. Such an aggression implies 
a threat to the security and territorial integrity of a sovereign state. Our 
viewpoint is different from that of the Soviet ambassador, judging from 
his talk about his country's stand on this problem." 

United States : U.S. Secretary of State, Cyrus Vance, accused Viet- 
nam of invading Kampuchea and called for the withdrawal of invading 
foreign forces from the country, at a press conference at Washington 
(12/1) : "We have made it very clear that the invasion of Cambodia 
threatens regional peace and stability, and violates the fundamental 
principle of the integrity of international boundaries," Vance said. "We 
have repeatedly stated our support for a stable system of independent 
states in Southeast Asia ; and we believe that this system- includes on 
independent Cambodia, despite the strength of our concern over the 
human rights situation in that country. We believe that all countries 
interested in peace, stability and independence should make clear their 
opposition to this invasion which has taken place, work towards a with- 
drawal of the invading foreign forces from the country, and to act to en- 
sure the integrity of all states in the area." 
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WORLD PRESS 
ON KAMPUCHEA 

Rodong Sinmun (Korea) carried an editorial condemning the Viet- 
namese aggression on Kampuchea, excerpts of which follows : "The 
Government of Democratic Kampuchea is an independent lawful govern- 
ment established at the general will of the Kampuchean people. Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea is a sovereign and independent state recognized by 
Southeast Asian countries including Vietnam and a great many countries 
of the world and a full-fledged member of the non-aligned movement. 
Even according to the announcement of the Vietnamese side, the "national 
united front for the national salvation of Kampuchea" was formed about 
a month ago. How can it mobilize in such a short period vast quantities 
of military equipment including so many planes, tanks and artillery pieces 
and regular armed forces of more than 10 divisions ? This surpasses the 
imagination of the ordinary people. 

It is not without reason that the world public views the present armed 
control of Democratic Kampuchea as one by a massive military action of 
the Vietnamese side. It is intolerable to resort to an open armed action 
against a legitimate revolutionary power and overthrow it, under whatever 
pretext it may be committed. The Vietnamese control of Kampuchea by 
crossing the border through a massive military action is an outright in- 
fringement upon the national independence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Kampuchea and a crude violation of the publicly recognized 
international law. 

This is an open challenge discrediting socialism and endangering 
peace. 

We witness clearly here once again that the ambition for dominating 
and controlling other countries can be seen in a comparably small country, 
too. It is clear that if a precedent of one country dominating and con- 
trolling another country with strength is overlooked today, some other 
country will conquer and subjugate still another country tomorrow. 

We advise Vietnam to ponder over the matter and immediately with- 
draw its armed forces from the Kampuchean territory. We hope that the 
national sovereignty and territorial integrity of Kampuchea will be guarn- 
teed, the Kampuchean people be left to shape their destiny by themselves 
and an era of genuine peace come to Southeast Asia at an early date. 

"Sing Sian Yit Pad" (Thailand) : The Vietnamese aggression against 
Kampuchea was planned by the expansionists behind the scenes. It is not 
only aimed at conquering Khmer but controlling the whole Southeast 
Asia. 

"Thai Siang Yit Pao" (Thailand) : What will become of Vietnam if 
it occupies Phnom Penh and does conquer the whole of Kampuchea ? It 
will definitely find itself estranged from all peace-loving and stability- 
desiring countries in the world and more deeply isolated. The Kam- 
puchean people will rise and wage a guerrilla war to harass the aggressors. 
The Vietnamese will be mired down in protracted, futile fighting and finally 
fold up. 

"Indonesia Times" (Indonesia) : Only the ignorant believe Vietnam's 
assertion that the fighting inside Kampuchea, against the legal government, 
was started by the so-called "national united front for national salvation". 

"Aydinlik" (Turkey) : The Vietnamese people who have considered 
themselves to be completely liberated have been driven to attack the 
brotherly Kampuchean people. The rumbling of the Vietnamese tanks 
indicated that the Vietnamese people have not liberated themselves. If a 
nation is sent to take part in a war of subjugating others, that nation 
itself has lost freedom. Brezhnev and his like have not supplied tanks 
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and fighters for nothing. Any aid from imperialist countries has to be 
paid. Today the Vietnamese people are paying for it. 

The Vietnamese aggression against Kampuchea proves that the Soviet 
revisionist hostility to the revolution has reached frantic proportions ! If 
the intervention of Soviet social-imperialism is not to be impeded every- 
where in today's world, there will be no possibilities to lead the revolution 
to victory. It is necessary to resist the aggressions engineered by Soviet 
social-imperialism if the revolution is to be carried on and defended. The 
Turkish people expresses support for the Kampuchean people who are 
fighting for their fatherland and revolution and against the aggression 
engineered by the Soviet revisionists. The victory will again be with the 
Kampuchean people. 

Scinteia (Romania) : The Romanian paper, said today (10/1) : 
"Romania fully disapproves the support granted to some elements that 
rose against the leadership in their own country and overthrew by means 
of military force the leadership of Democratic Kampuchea— a socialist 
country and member of the United Nations, its legal government and 
organs that are recognized in the international arena. The amplification 
and the continuation of this conflict is a heavy blow for the principles of 
full equality, mutual respect for national independence and sovereignty 
and non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries. No reasons 
and arguments whatsoever can justify intervention and interference in the 
affairs of another state. 

"Kampuchea has waged hard and prolonged struggles for many years 
against imperialist domination and for gaining its sacred right to national 
independence, sovereignty, freedom and independent development. That 
is precisely why nothing can justify the support given to elements rising 
against their own government which had borne the responsibility of fight- 
ing against imperialism and paved the way for the free and independent 
development towards socialism. Romania holds that for stability and 
peace in that region and in the interest of the two peoples, it is necessary 
to halt military actions as soon as possible, withdraw all military forces 
from the territory of Kampuchea and let the Kampuchean people ensure 
the socialist development of their country according to their own will and 
aspirations. 

"The issues between Vietnam and Democratic Kampuchea should 
be settled through peaceful negotiation in the spirit of mutual esteem and 
understanding, full equality, observance of national independence and 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and non-interference in the internal affairs 
of other countries instead of using force and military conflicts or support- 
ing anti- government elements and their actions." 

Vjasnik— (Yugoslavia20/1) : It was proved many times in the history 
of international relations that if the international community exercises for- 
bearance for the aggression and aggressor and pays no heed to the victim's 
call for help the consequence will be grave not only for the victim of 
aggression but also for the whole international community. When Vietnam 
declared that it had concluded a treaty of friendship and cooperation with 
the Soviet Union and joined the CMEA, one basic question was raised by 
people : why did it do so ? Has Vietnam departed from non-alignment 
to which it made commitments ? Vietnam has by its attitude towards 
Kampuchea cast aside the fundamental principles of non-alignment, above 
all the principles of peaceful settlement of conflicts and non-interference 
in other countries internal affairs. 

Vietnam's 30-year stubborn struggle against foreign conquerors and 
for independence and national unification, which ended triumphantly in 
1975, won such prestige among its friends (Yugoslavia included naturally) 
that they overlooked certain indications as well as the warning of some 
observers who had been studying Vietnam's policies that an Indochina- 
wide (if not wider) hegemonism was emerging in this country. It is a 
wonder that this country, which for many years was a victim of imperia- 
lism and aggression, has in just a few years become a hegemonist power 
bullying small and weak neighbours. 



At a time when Vietnam was showing ever more distinct signs of a 
hegemonist desire for Kampuchea and Laos, it wanted to make the world 
believe that China was lording it over Vietnam. The world public did 
pay attention to this contention because — in view of the gap in size and 
potentials between China and Vietnam plus a lack of sufficient knowledge 
about the specific condition s of their relationship as welL as the difficulty 
caused by conflicting propaganda — people were liable io believe the bigger 
country lording it over the smaller one, and not vice versa, to be a fact. 
Moreover, Vietnam still enjoyed a prestige it had won through 30 
years struggle for liberation. Nevertheless, politics is not mathematics in 
which things must always accord with formal logic. The latest develop- 
ments in the relations between Vietnam and Kampuchea indicate that 
what was regarded as an "illogical" prediction has become a reality. 
Vietnam is quarrelling with a big neighbour, but it is determined to over- 
throw the Kampuchean regime which oppose its hegemonist design in 
Indochina. On the contrary, China has not reacted with the same measures 
and methods; it uses political means in opposing Vietnam's aggression 
against Kampuchea. 

For a person who consistently and genuinely advocates the policy of 
non-interference and non-alignment, there is no reason whatsoever for him 
to defend foreign aggression against a free and independent country. 
However, Vietnam, the Soviet Union and other countries which have 
endorsed Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea do not think so... If Vietnam 
had not received support from the Soviet Union in advance, it could not 
have decided on an open armed interference against Kampuchea... It is 
proved by history that a clique which has seized power through the bayo- 
nets of foreign intervention will find it hard to get rid of the 'arms' of 
interventionists. In its own policy, the clique's independence cannot go 
beyond the limit tolerated by the interventionists. 

The Call— CP(M-L)US (29/1) : What is behind the Soviet- Vietnamese 
invasion and occupation of Kampuchea ? Is it a "proxy war" between 
the Soviet Union and China, as claimed by some in the U.S. ruling circles? 
Is it strictly an "internal struggle" as claimed by the Vietnamese and their 
puppets in Phnom Penh ? " In fact, neither of these theories can explain 
the events which brought more than 100,000 invading troops into the 
sovereign country of Democratic Kampuchea at the end of December. To 
really understand the situation, it is necessary to look at Kampuchea in 
the context of the present world situation in which the two superpowers, 
the US and the Soviet Union, are contending with one another for hege- 
mony and domination. 

Vietnam has now become the "Cuba of. Asia" in the sense that it 
acts as a substitute for direct Soviet involvement. The Soviet Union has 
insured its own domination over Vietnam by bringing it into the Soviet- 
controlled CMEA, dispatching thousands of troops and military advisors 
to Hanoi, and signing a "friendship treaty" with the Vietnamese leaders 
that amounts to a military alliance. In this way, Vietnam is utilized by 
Moscow as a "regional hegemonist." Vietnam's job is to establish domi- 
nation over Indochina and Southeast Asia, which in turn fits into the 
USSR's overall drive for worid hegemony. To this end, the Soviet Union 
has played on the long-standing chauvinism of the Vietnamese leaders 
towards the other Asian peoples, supporting the Vietnamese efforts to 
turn Laos and Kampuchea into colonies within a Vietnamese-controlled 
"Indochina federation". 

Vanguard— Australia CP(M-L) (25/1) : With the recent events in 
Kampuchea the fascist, imperialist nature of the Soviet Union and its 
Vietnamese puppets has been made clear. ...Using the technique of the 
big lie perfected by Hitler, the Soviet Union spread lies and slander against 
Democratic Kampuchea in an attempt to isolate the Kampuchean revolu- 
tion and prepare the way ideologically for its invasion through the Viet- 
namese puppet army. The Soviet Union plans to use Vietnam to Asia in 
the same way as it used the Cubans in Africa — turning African against 
African and Asian against Asian, thereby increasing Soviet hegemony. 
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Throughout the world resistance to Soviet oppression is increasing. 
African countries are strengthening their unity against the onslaught by 
the Kremlin. In their client states of Angola and Ethiopia there is large- 
scale rebellion. The Eritrean people are carrying out a heroic people's war 
against the Soviet puppet Mengistu regime. In Asia the countries of 
ASEAN have become more and more aware of the aggressive role of the 
Soviet Union and Vietnam. The revolutionary movements of Asia have 
denounced the Soviet-backed Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea. Even 
the puppet Vietnamese state itself there is resistance. Many former fighters 
of the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam have returned to the 
jungle to engage in guerilla warfare against the puppet government. 

Holiday— Bangladesh (14/1) : Vietnamese aggression against Kampu- 
chea shows clearly that how important the "Indochina federation" is in 
Soviet social-imperialism's fond dreams of aggression throughout the 
world. It is also significant that the invasion of Democratic Kampuchea 
took place only weeks after Vietnam had signed a so-called treaty of 
friendship and cooperation with the Soviet Union... Today peace and 
security of the entire Asian-Pacific region are in jeopardy. The peace- 
loving people of the world should increase their vigilance against the 
dangers of aggression by the expansionists. 

Die Welt the W. German paper, editorially commented on 10/1 : 
"While the pro-Soviet Vietnamese are occupying Kampuchea with the help 
of arms supplied by the Soviet Union, Brezhnev is warning Western 
countries against selling arms to China. This is a Soviet intervention in 
the relations among other nations... It is not the Chinese army that is 
stationed in Germany and occupies a major part of Europe; nor is it 
Chinese nuclear missiles that are directed against 700 targets in Western 
Europe. It is not the Chinese Party leadership that wrote a leiter to us, 
teaching us whom we should or should not maintain friendly relations 
with." m 




Major Khmer Rouge A ttacks 
On Vietnamese Yield Success 



By Richard Nations 

Special t5 The Washington Post 

BANGKOK, Jan. 30— Forces loyal 
to the ousted Khmer Rouge premier 
Pnl Pot have regrouped with unex- 
pected soeed to launch large scale at- 
tacks with some success against the 
Vietnamese divisions in Cambodia. 

Although analysts here do not en- 
tirely disccunt claims over Khmer 
Rouge radio today that Pol Pot's 
forces raided within 12 miles of the 
capital, the small scale fighting 
around Bek Chan— renowned among 
the last ditch defense attempts of the 
U.S.-svpported Ion Nol army in 1975 
— U thought as yet to pose no serious 
threat to Vietnamese control of 



Phnora Penh. 

The fighting around tin provincial 
capitals of the south and . west, how- 
ever/ls considered much more serious. 
The Khmer Rouge radio — thought to 
be broadcasting from Chira's Yunnan 
Province^- -yesterday claimed the re- 
capture of the whole southwest, with 
the exception of Rampot where Viet- 
namese troops remain bottled up. 

Although analysts consider these 
reports exaggerated, independent in- 
formation indicates that the Khmer 
Rouge have managed to restore the 
integrity of their army with at least 
two military headquarters communi- 
cating with tactical units and coordi- 
nating effective ooerations against the 
Vietnamese. 

One military source est'mates that 



four-fifths of the Cambodian army — or 
60.000 men— have remained intact and 
regroiiDed in large units, mostly 
brigades of roughly a thousand mert 
each, responding to central commands. 

Casualty figures for both sides are 
vague. But in some engagements the 
Vietnamese are known to have lost 
hundreds of men. 

The pro- Hanoi Cambodian, govern- 
ment of Heng Smorin in Phnom Penh 
claimed 10 days ago that its forces 
"totally control ail the country's terri- 
tory" and denounced "distorted for- 
eign press reports" of the Khmer 
Rouge guerrilla advances as the 
"Dropasanda trick of a number of 
big countries . . . who support Pol 
Pot in order to expand the war." The 
reference, to "big countries" is con- 
sidered by o.b.se> vers here to mean 
China and the United States. 

But if the reports on which diplo- 
mats here bise their views are ac- 
curate, the 14 full Vietnamese divi- 
sions how esti.nated to be in Cam- 
bodia appear to be more thinly spread 
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wnd begged down than first implied 
by the lightning victory of their 14- 
<day assault to capture Phnom Penh. 

None of this threatens the initial 
gains from Vietnam's swift and deep 
thrust to capture Cambodia's key 
towns and communications. But as 
the Kilmer Rouge army rovives more 
intact than most assumec, the cost 
to Vietnam of holding the captured 
gro'ind will increase. 

"!t now looks like a iar longer, 
bloojier and more expensive opera- 
tion than Hanoi probably ciunted on," 
pap observer s-)id. Hanoi may have 
Htrle choice but to pay an unexpected 
h'.:4h price. 

The assault on Takeo. the provincial 
capital 50 miles south of Phnom Penh, 
is the first major operation by the 
Khmer Rouge since they evacuated 
Phnom Penh three weeks ago. Ap- 
parently catching thin Vietnamese 
security forces in the town unpre- 
pared, the Khmer Rouge recaptured 
Takeo Jan. 23 with two brigades of in 
fantry reinforced by artillery and 
armor. 

The Vietnamese managed to re- 
cover Takeo on'y recently after sev- 
eral days of intensive fighting and 
heavy air attacks which destroyed 
.seven Khmer :-!ous;e tanks and several 
heavy vehicles, analysts here say. 



The surrounding countryside con- 
tinues to be heavily contested. 

Similar operations were simultan- 
eously launched against the coastal 
towns of Kampot and Ream, which the 
Khmer Rouge have managed to cap- 
ture and hold until now. Although the 
Vietnamese have regained the strate- 
gic deep-water port of Kampong Som 
after losing if twice, the Khmer Rouge 
have cut Highway 4 running bet- 
ween the port and capital in at least 
three places. 

Closer to Phnom. Penh, the Khmer 
Rouge have launched small night raids 
penetrating into the market place at 
Kampong Speu, 45 miles southwest 
of Phnom Penh. One intelligence re- 
port claims the Khmer Rouge slipped 
into Pochentong airport and managed 
to steal significant amounts of gaso- 
line. 

Reliable reports sketch 'a similar 
picture in western Cambodia. Tiie 
Khmer Rouge, in large-scale engage- 
ments, have pinned down the Viet- 
namese in Kampong Cbhnang, Pursat 
and Battanibang — three "provincial 
capitals northwest of Phnom Penh 
along Highway 5. A Vietnamese ar- 
mored column heading southwest to- 
ward the Thai border from Bsttam- 
bang hsis been stalled ior over a week 



by a heavy artillery -defense line, as 
yet unbroken. 

Another report indicates that the 
Khmer Rouge massed in enough 
strength last week to surround a Viet- 
namese regiment and pin it down 
somewhere in the south west. 

By evacuating the main towns and 
dissolving into small units the Khmer 
Rouge appear to have "jerked the an- 
vil out from under the Vietnamese 
hammer blow," in the words of one 
veteran Indochina analyst. 

Three weeks after the capture of 
Phnom Penh the Vietnamese remain, 
heavily road-bound. Even their con-, 
tro! over the roads remains tenuous 
and vulnerable to daylight attack. 

The garrisons in the west are par T 
ticularly exposed at the end of ever: 
stretched supply lines. The Khmer 
Rouge have blown bridges and 
trenched roads behind the Vietnamese 
advance. 

Recently rice has had to be air- 
lifted into Battambang and Siem 
Reap — the traditional granaries of 
Cambodia — a good indication that 
the Vietnamese either cannot move 
into the countryside or find no food 
when they arrive. 

So far the Khmer Rouge appear to 
have denied their enemies the stocks 
of fuel ana food the Vietnamese ap- 
»ear to have been counting on. 
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Vietnam Bogged Down 
In Cambodian Quagmire 



Bv I ee Lescaze 

Washington evS. blUll "Writer 

BANGKOK, March 2— Almost two 
months after Vietnamese troops con- 
quered Phnom Penh, Cambodia ap- 
pears to have become a quagmire for 
its new rulers. 

Hanoi finds itself in the position of 
its one-time adversaries, South Viet- 
nam and the iLon Nol government, un- 
able to win active support from much 
of the population and struggling to 
build an administration with dubious 
success in the face of guerrilla opposi- 
tion. 

Much like the United States when it 
supported the South Vietnamese and 
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Cambodian governments, Hanoi has 
trouble resupplying its forces because 
of destroyed bridges and mined roads 
that halt its now-mechanized army. 
In several towns, its forces are bottled 
up by the guerrillas, sources say. 

In a larger context, Vietnam's inva- 
sion of Cambodia and stationing of 
about 100,000 Hanoi troops to back a 
client regime in Phnom Penh have 
provoked a Chinese invasion of Viet- 
nam. Peking has tried to link the 
withdrawal of Vietnamese forces from 
Cambodia to the eventual pulloftt of 
Chinese troops from Vietnam. 

But for Cambodia, the Vietnamese 
conquest has brought a new step to- 
ward the destruction of a people al- 



ready torn by five years of war. It 
ended in 1975 only to be succeeded by 
the mass murders and population 
transfers of the war's victor's and to- 
day's guerrillas, the Khmer Rouge 
led by Pol Pot. 

In western Cambodia, where Viet- 
nam's supply lines are longest and its 
control tenuous to nonexistent, execu- 
tions enforcing Pol Pot's control-by- 
terror tactics have resumed in the 
wake of Vietnam's troops, according 
to refugees who have fled to Thailand. 

Pol Pot's troops and cadres ran to 
the jungles ahead of the Vietnamese 
advance, refugees say, but they told 
villagers they would rettfrn and in 
many places which they have reoccu- 
pied they have brought vengeance on 
those they accused of having been 
contaminated by the Vietnamese. 

Men selected by the Vietnamese or 
in Vietnamese-sponsored elections to 
be village officials often have found 
themselves unprotected days or weeks 



later when the Vietnamese left and 
Pol Pot's men returned. 

Echoes of the earlier Indochina war 
are abundant. 

Village chiefs are murdered; mar- 
ketplaces in supposedly Vietnamese- 
controlled areas are attacked; senior 
communist officials apparently don't 
travel around the countryside; vil- 
lages have been taken, lost and re- 
taken, and there are reports that 
some areas, particularly western Bat- 
tambang Province, are being resup- 
plied with food by air. 

In some western districts, Vietnam- 
ese troops were conducting what the 
U.S. military once called search and 
destroy sweeps looking for Pol Pot 
units during January, but now they 
appear to keep to the towns, analysts 
say. 

'•In the west, it's like th£ last years 
of the Lon Nol government. In the 
east, the Vietnamese have somewhat 
more control— it's like South Viet- 
nam," "ne well-informed source said, 
drawing a parallel to former Ameri- 
can-supported regimes. 

No central government apparatus 
seems to be functioning under the re- 
gime of Heng Samrin, who was named 
Cambodia's leader after the Vietnam- 
ese invasion. Even the regime's own 
radio station can report no large or- 
ganizing meetings or rallies of sup- 
port. 

It announced that political classes 
had begun in Phnom Penh evidently 
aimed at building up a new cadre of 
administrators. The radio said 107 
people attended. 

Three of the Vietnamese-installed 
regime's ministers held a meeting 
with medical personnel to plan health 
services, the radio said. They con- 
vened three doctors, one midwife and 
one medical student, according to the 
official report. 

"If things had gone well, there 
would be photographs of crowds with 
flags and banners of welcome," one 
source said. "The absence isn't due to 
a lack of photographers." 

It's also not due to the people's love 
for the brutal Pol Pot government, 



but rather to their fear, analysts say. 

If the 100,000 to 150,000 Vietnamese 
troops in Cambodia could provide se- 
curity, there are signs that they would 
be welcomed by a part of the popula- 
tion despite traditional Khmer-Viet- 
namese antasonism. 

When Vietnamese entered western 
Cambodian villages, typically in units 
of 100 to 300 men with several tanks 
and armored personnel carriers, ac- 
cording to refugees, they handed out 
cooking pots to allow people to eat in 
family groups if they chose instead of 
Communally as the Khmer Rouge re- 
quire. 

The people were told they could re- 
build their monasteries, practice Bud- 
dhism and traditional customs, marry 
as they pleased and that eventually 
they would have money again. Reli- 
gion and money were abolished by the 
Khmer Rouge and forced marriage re- 
portedly was common. 

The changes were welcome, but the 
villagers noticed that only one or two 
Khmer speakers accompanied each Vi- 
etnamese unit and those often spoke 
the language badly or with an accent, 
raising the possibility they were eth- 
nic Khmer from Vietnam. 

Many feared Pol Pot's men would 
keep their promise and return. 

Rang Phot, 26, told an interviewer 
in a refugee camp that she was jailed 
in 1977 for refusing to marry as or- 
dered. She escaped from prison at 
Siem Reap when her guards fled the 
Vietnamese. 

When she made her way to her vil- 
lage, she learned that the Pol Pot 
forces had warned they would return 
and kill anyone who had helped the 
Vietnamese. 

She, like hundreds of other Khmer 
who have crossed into Thailand re- 
cently, chose not to take her chances 
on receiving protection from the Viet- 
namese. 

Unlike Rang Phot, most had never 
been jailed. Non Loc, 76, for example, 
said he was asked by Pol Pot soldiers 
when they returned to his village to 



help persuade other villagers to come 
out of hiding and rejoin the com- 
mune. A big meeting was scheduled, 
he said. 

He was frightened to be singled out 
and fearful of what would happen at 
the meeting. So he fled. 

No one knows how much of Pol 
Pot's army survived the Vietnamese 
invasion. It took heavy casualties 
when it stood and fought near the 
eastern border last year. It had an es- 
timated 80,000 members at its peak 
and informed guesses are that about 
30,000 are left to fight the guerrilla 
war. 

They have no chance of driving the 
better-armed, larger Vietnamese 
forces from Cambodia, but as one 
source put it: "Vietnam will have to 
bleed for a long time." 

Even then Vietnam may never suc- 
ceed in its effort to pacify Cambodia, 
although the French and American 
experience of Vietnamese persistence 
cautions against any prediction that 
they might quickly abandon their ef- 
fort. 

Gen. Van Tien Dung, who com- 
manded the offensive that conquered 
Saigon in 1975, is believed to have led 
the invasion of Cambodia. He has 
written that taking Saigon was only 
the most extreme of several contin- 
gencies when the 1975 offensive was 
launched. Only when the speed and 
extent of South Vietnam's military 
collapse became evident did Saigon 
become the goal. 

In Cambodia, once the Vietnamese 
army broke through near the Vietnam 
border, Pol Pot's forces seemed to dis- 
integrate. Vietnamese troops raced 
through the country on main roads 
and took Phnom Penh in four days. 

However, Pol Pot's troops were pre- 
pared. They did not fall back on cities 
— which were largely emptied and 
never crucial to Pol Pot — nor did 
their discipline fail. 

As early as last summer, Pol Pot's 
defense minister spoke of fighting a 
guerrilla war. Food, arms and other 
supplies apparently were stockpiled in 
hiding places. 
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